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EXTRACT FROM PREFACE TO 
FIRST EDITION (1891) 


I WAS led to select Berniers Travels as the opening 
volume of my Oriental Miscellany Series for two 
reasons. An edition of this book had been promised^ 
but never actually issued ^ by my Grandfather as one of 
the works to be included in that Miscellany^, which 
may be regarded as the precursor of all the healthy, 
clieap, and popular literature of the present day; and, 
further, it was a book wdiich I had ever admired, even 
before I was able, from actual experience, to fully appre- 
ciate its very remarkable accuracy. 

Strange to say, although frequently reprinted and trans- 
lated, there does not exist, so far as I am aware, any satis- 
factory edition as to general editing, notes, and so forth, 
and this has, I hope, proved of advantage to me. For all 
that, I cannot claim to have approached, even partially, an 
ideally perfect edition ; but, to quote Bernier s own words 
as applied to his map of The Mogol Ev?.pirej I prefer to 
hope that I have produced a work ' not absolutely correct, 
but merely less incorrect than others that I have seen/ 
For instance, a copy of the 

by Colonel Henry Moore, and lithographed in two volumes 
8 VO, at Omritsiu* IhM Koradabad in 1886 and^ l888 re- 
spectively, only reached my hands after the Bibliography 
had been printed off. Nor have I been able as ^yet to 
find any copy of a Lucknow reprint of the Delhi edition, 
No. 22 of the list. 

In my treatment of Indian proper names, and Indian 
and Persian words generally, in my notes and elsewdiere, 
I have availed myself very liberally of the tinte-honoured 
spelling' proviso or clause, laid down by authority, in 
tlie rules which govern the transliteration of such words. 
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preface to second edition 


to the work by Fathei lany published m 

BUoire G«'al. i‘ ' in enUrged 

]'“• “Sf nol dbd.u.i.g .be .»PP« of 

Nicc.1.0 M....ei.nVene.i«who 

L".4S:nt 

The e.e..in tbit .nj given sUUment » ^“ds 

book reflected accurately the observations of the Venet . 

Mr Willi<ini Irvine succeeded iu 
Some years ago the late Mi. vviiiidiii i-e 

tracing the forgotten Manucci manuscripts, o winch he 

M Xlee n»a«- He then .™sl..ed .be -hole unde, 
the title SIo~ do Mogor, nddlng .» el.boinle 
His labours resulted in the production of foui massive 
volumes published by Mr. John Murray in 1907 and IJOfa, 
which su^rsede Catrou. Practically the whole value o 
Lrou’s Compilation consists in the material drived from 
Snucci, ani now that, owing to Mr. Irvine s scholarly 
Enthusiasm, the text of that author has been mu^ 
accessible in an English version, it is not only - 

but actually misleading, to quote Xe 

fromthecommentstobemadepresently. IXltam to 

ureparwi a statement giving exact references to the quai to 
Son of Catrou published in 1715 (the references o 
Mr.,Constable being without indication ot the pages) and 
also to the passages in the Storm do 
nearly correspond. . The studious reader will thus be 
enabled to follow up Mr. Constable s vague reference 
to 'Catrott’ in the pages of Mr. Irvine's monumental 

twork* . 
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xili 


References to Catrou mid Manned, 


Reference to 

Catrou, Histoire 

Manucci, Storia do Mog-or, 

Gin^ral* de V Em Si re 

transl. and ed. by W. Irvine : 

‘ Catrou ’ in Ber- 
niei', ed. Constable. 

dit M 0 £oI, Paris 
qisarto. 

7 1715 . 

London, 1Q07, 1908; 4 vols. 
thick octavo. 

Page 

Part 

Page 

Vol. 

Page 

6, w. 1 

1. and IL 

170 

I. 

221-7 

11 , 71. 2 

55 

166 

ss 

217 

' 10, n. 2 

33 

173 

Si 

226 

17 , 3 

Si 

174 

ss 

282 

2;3, n. 2 

35 

171 

ss 

225 

08, 1 

Si 

211 

ss 

803 

70 , n, 1* 

Si 

211 

ss 

808 

101 , n. 1* 

Si 

225 

S 3 

850-60 

103, n. 1* 

Si 

226 

S 3 

859 

105, 71. 3* 

Si 

211 

SS 

804 

108, n. 1* 

Si 

281 

SS 

883 

114, 77. I* 

Si 

228 

ss 

875 

274, 71. 1 

Si 

118 

ss 

158, 169 

283, 71. 4* 

ss 

168 

IL 

67 

287, n. I* 

Si 

150 

1. 

176, 182, 188 

288, 71. 1* 

ss 

117 

S 3 

158 

288, 71. 2 

ss 

119 


161 } 

421 5 

469 

Si 

178 

33 

226, 238, 237 

476* 

ss 

106 

SS 

206 


Note.— Irvine {Storia do Mogor, vol, 1 . p. xxvi) mentions three 
issues of Catrou’s revised work in French, all published at Paris, and 
bearing the date 1715 ; namely, (No. i) i vol. quarto; (No. 2) 4 
vols, small octavo ; and (No. 3) 3 vols. duodecimo. Copi^ of Nos. 
I and 2, which I have not examined, are in the British Museum. I 
do not know where No. 3 is to be found. No copy of any gf the 
three issues exists at Oxford in the Bodleian, All Souls College 
Library, or the Library of the Union Society. The India Office 
Library has a good copy of No. i only, which I have used. It is a 
small quarto, containing Parts I. and ii. to the end of Shdbjahan's 
reign, 272 pp., reprinted from the ediiio princeps d' 1705; and 
Fart IIL Aurangzeb’s reign, 207 pp., paged separately, with a 
da Matures of 4 pages not numbered. The passages marked with an 
asterisk differ materially in Calrou and the S^rh do Mogcr, 
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Certain matters which could not be eoiiveiiieiitly 
included in the emendations may be noted here. 

Fage n. 1. The title Sdhib4 Kir an has nolliiiia; to il«> 
with a reign of thirty years. It means ‘ lor<l of [ aiispieious j 
conjunction [of the planets]/ i.e. tiuit the |)riucc had 
been born under such a conjunction. Shaiijahan called 
himself the ‘ second Sdkib4 Kirdn* 'Fimur iiaviag l>ecn 
the first. ^ 

Page 7^ n, 1, 1. 5. The names omitted are given 
Manucci as Father Estanilas Malpica;, a NeapoliiaOj and 
Father Pedro Jiizarte, a Portuguese {Storia do Mogor, 
i. 2S3). The India Office copy of Catrou (p. iTd) gives 
them as les P. P. Stanislas Malpica Napolitaiig Pedro 
Juzarte Portugais.' 

Page 57, n. 2. The statements are incorrect. Siihn- 
man Shikoh was poisoned at Gwalior by order of 
Aurangzeb, but his younger brother, Sipihr Shikoli, 
although imprisoned for a time at the same place, was 
mamed in l673 to Zubdat-un-nissii, a daughter of 
Aurangzeb, and detained at SaHmgarh (Delhi), where he 
died on July 2, 1708 (Storia do Mogor, see Index). 

Page 59j n. 2. Sulaiman Shikoh was not given up ^ by 
the Raja,’ who, on the contrary, refused to violate the laws 
of hospitality, defying Aurangzeb to do his worst. The 
betrayal was the work of the Raja’s son, who desired to 
curry favour with the emperor (Storia do Mogor, u 

sigj. 

Page 68, n. The boy was Sultan Muhammad Azam, 
Auranfzeb’s third son, born on Oct 3 7, 1()53 (N.S.), and 
therefore almost four years and eight inoiiths old on 
Jui^ 15, l65S (ibid. i. 303, ?wie). But Mr. Irvine also 
gives the date of his birth as July 9, 1 6*53 (ibid. iv. 400, 
note 2). Beale gives the date as July 1 1 (O.S.). 

Page 70, n. 3. The eunuch Slnihbaz was suddenly 
seized by Tour men, who forthwith strangled him, ‘" and 
•buried him without a sound’ (Storia do Mogi}?\ I SOS). 

Page 101, n» 1 ; page 10.3, n. 1. The details given by 
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Manucci (i. 356-60) do not agree exactly with Catron’s 

version. 

Pctge 105, n. 3. Manucci says : — ^ Then he called in the 
men hidden for the purpose, and ordered them to bring 
in the fetters already lying ready for use. Some^ on the 
other hand, want to make out that these fetters were of 
silver, intended by Aurangzeb to terrify his son Sultan 
%ltihammad if he were disobedient' (Storia do Mogor^ 
4, 304), As to the eunuch, see the comment above on 
p. 70, note 1. 

Page 108, n, 1. Manucci states that: — ^The qdsz 
passed sentence according to the instructions received, 
and to execute it the king sent a company of soldiers 
from his guard with some of his slaves. When they had 
arrived at Gwaliyar fortress, they cut off Murad Eaksh's 
head in the presence of the complainant and other 
witnesses. He was interred there and then ’ (ibid. i. 
383). 

Page 114, n. 1. Manucci, who goes more into detail, 
does not give the date, ^eb. 7, l658 (ibid. i. 375). 

Page 118, w. 1. For he history of the Taj, see A 
History of Fine Art in India and Ceylonj Oxford, 1911, 
pp. 414-8. 

Page 257, n. 1. Mr. Constable’s note and Appendix A. 
of Keene’s Handbook are in error. The true story of the 
elephants is summarized in A Historic of Fine Art in India 
and Ceifon, p. 425. 

Page 273, n. 2, Dame Jeanne,’ anglicised as Menii- 
john,’ was a kind of glass vessel. I do not kno^v how 
the phrase ^raisons de Dame Jeanne’ arose. 

Page 284, n. 3. ^Some l68 Mzndf'shavt been located 
to date— 33 in the United Provinces, 30 in the Punjab, 
aiid 105 in Rajputana. There are 75 in the Jaipur 
State alone.’ (Ann. Progr. Pep. of Siiper^ Muhammadan 
and BriMsh Monuments^ NaHhem Circle, 1 91 2-1 3, ^p. 7). 

Page 287, n. 1. The trouble arose owing to the 
capture by the Portuguese of two slave-girls, not 

b 
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daughters, of Mumtaz Mahall {Storia do Mognr i. 176 
182; 183). The mistake is due to a mistranslation ot 
‘deux de ses filles’ (Catrou, Parts r. and n. p. Odi). 

Page 323, n. 2; page 329, n. 3. Mr. Constables 
ingenious explanation of the use of the. form ‘ Hanscnt 
instead of ‘Sanskrit’ seems to be unnecessary and 
erroneous. The simple explanation is that the writeis 
who use that form followed the pronunciation of Western 
Rajputana and Gujarat. * 

‘The sibilant is the SMbboleth of the Rajpoot of 
Western India, and will always detect him. The “ Hon ” 
(sing) of Pokurna is degraded into “asafoetida ” (hmg); 
as Halim Bing (Tod, Annals, Popular Edition, I9M', 
vol. i. p. 5.57 n). ‘Especially in the west and -south 
[of Rajputana], the letter s is pronounced like a rough h, 
thus agreeing with Northern Gujarati and many Bhil 
dialects’ (Grierson, Linguistic Survey, voL ix. part n. p. 4). 

Page 394, n. last para. Dr. (Sir M. A.) Stein published 
his critical edition of the text of the Rdjaiarangm in 
1892, and his magnificent translation with encyclopaedic 
commentary in 1900 (Constable, 2 vols.). 


V. A, S. 
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1652 ^ 
May 5tli. 

‘ MylStL 
Aagist 26tli. 

1654. 

1666. 

October 24t!i. 


16664658. 


1669, 

Marcb-April 


IX CHRONICLE OF FRANCOIS BERNIER 

Having passed an examination in physiology, for which he had been 
prepared by the philosopher Gassendi, in Provence, he matriculates at 
the University of Montpellier. 

Passes his examination as licentiate in medicine. 

Takes his degree as Doctor of Medicine, anti subsequently goes to 
Paris. 

Visits Palestine and Syria. 

Tends, together with Antoine de la Potheric, amanuensis, the philo*^ 
sopher Gassendi in his last illness, and is present at his death. 

Bernier undoubtedly owed his great powers of accurate observaliop 
to his training under Gassendi, and he has warmly recorded his sense of 
gratitude to M. Chapelle (who first introduced him to that philosopher) 
in the last paragraph of his letter to M. Chapelain, on the Gentiles of 
Hindostan, see p. 349. 

Admirable testimony to the genius of Gassendi has been borne by 
Henry Rogers as follows ; * The character of Gassendi’s intellect is 
everywhere indicated by his works it was critical rather than inven* 
tive. . . . Gassendi’s powers of acquisition must have been singularly 
active ; nor was his logical acuteness, or the liveliness of his imagin- 
ation, much inferior to the promptness and retentiveness of his 
memory. His learning is never mere learning ; like that of many of 
his erudite contemporaries, it ministers to his intellect, but does not 
oppress it. The vivacity of his mind animates and penetrates the 
mass j and the acuteness of his reasoning and the exuberance of his 
illustrations relieve of much of their tedium discussions in themselves 
often uninviting enough.’ Encyc, Brit. Eighth edition, 1856. 

^uraugjch protlaitits fjimself ItnpKror nf Sinbostau, tinber fijc 
title 0f ^lamgir, 21st 3 ulg 1658. 

Goes to Egypt. Has ‘the plague’ at Rosetta. Lives at Cairo for 
upwards of a year. Embarks at Suez for Jedda, where he is detained 
for nearly five weeks. Sails thence for Moka, where he arrives after a 
passage of fifteen days. Is compelled to abandon his intention of 
visiting 'Abyssinia, and sets sail in an Indian vessel for Surat, which he 
reaches in twenty-two days, most probably towards the end of 1658 or 
earlv in 1659. 

After the battle fought at Deora near Ajmere, between the Princes 
Aurangzeb and Dara, on the I2th'i3th March 1659, Bernier, then on 
his way from Surat to Agra, is compelled by Dard, whom he meets 
near Ahmedabad, to accompany him as his physician. Dara being 
obliged to fly towards Sind, Bernier is harassed by robbers ; Imt event- 
ually reaches Ahmedabad, where he falls in with a Mogul Noble who 
was travelling to Delhi, and places himself under his protection. 
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ffijjatics u. of Inglanti rate ILonSon, oglij illaj 1660, 
2^cst0ration. 

Is in Delhi, whence he dates his letter to M. de la Mothe le Vaver 
see p. 239. ^ ’ 

At Delhi, Aiirangzeb about to start for Kashmir. 

At Lahore, Aurangzeb having arrived there. 


After travelling in Kashmir, he voyages to Bengal with Tavernier, 
who Agra on the 25th November. On the 6th December they are at 
Alum Lhand, about eighteen miles west of Allahabad. 


Tavernier and Bernier part company near Rajmahal. Bernier pro- 
ceeding to Kasimbazar (Tavernier’s 7 ravels, Edited by Dr. Ball 
London, 1889), afterwards travelling from Bengal to Masulipatam (see 
ray text, p. 113) and Golkonda, where he heard of the death of the Sh 4 h 
JaWn (p. 198), which event happened on the 22d January 1666. 

In this year he was still in Golkonda (text, p. 195), and it is probable 
that m the early part of it he embarked at Surat, where he saw Chardin 
traveller, see page 312. 

He is at Shiraz in Persia, see p. 300. 


Is at Taduan near Shiraz, whence he addresses a letter to M. 
iChapelam at Paris, received there on the isth February 1669. 

M.^ Chapelain addresses a letter on the 26th April from Paris to 
Bermer at Marseilles. 


Bermer is still at Marseilles, as would appear from a letter addressed 
■to him there by M. Chapelain. It is probable that shortly after this 
■date he was m Paris arranging for the publication of his Travels. 

Licence for the printing and publishing 


^ The transfer of all his rights in the publication, to Claude Barbin 
as registered in the book of the Booksellers and Printers of Paris. 


James o. siircfetis to ti|£ Exubn at 6tfj jFebniarf 1685. 

Visits England. 

Dies at Paris. 


hxtrait du Re^stn des slpultwis faites en tlgliu fartissiale dt 
il. barihekmy d Vans dt stptembre 1677 d mars 1692. 

Ann&.i688.-Le jeutli vingt-troistee septembre a eti 5 *nhum^ dans 
cetin fglise M® Franijois Bernier, doctenr en m^decine de la Facultd 
de Montpellier, age de soixante et treke ans, d&ede le vingt-deiixtee 


1663. 

July lat. 

1664. 

DecemherUth, 

1665. 
February 

December 6tli, 


1666. 

January 6tb. 


1667. 


October 4tb, 

1668. 
June 4tli. 

1668. 

April-May. 

September 

25tb. 


1670. 

April 25tb. 
August 13th, 


1085. 

1688. 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY! OF THE WRITINGS OF 
FRANCOIS BERNIER. 

TRAVELS IN THE MOGOL EMPIRE. 

Issafg in iht ^ttlkor’0 fifetime. 

I.-AS A SEPARATE PUBLICATION. 

HISTOIRE I DE LA DERNIERE | REVOLUTION | DES EtATS | Du j 
Gunp Mogol, I DMeAVROY, I FarleSinirK Bernier 1 
dicin de la Faculie dt ) Montpdlier, | [Ornament] | A Paris, | Chez 2 yola. 

Claude Barbin, | au Palais, | fur le Perron de la fainte Chapelle. 1 12mo.* 

M.DC.LXX. I Avec Frivik^edu Roy. | 

[Frontispiece, Map of the Empire of the Great Mogul ; title-page ; 

Dedication to the King, two leaves; Address to the Reader, one leaf; 
pages 268. The map (reproduced at p* 238 of this volume) is interest- 
ing, and the position of many of the places tolerably accurate, others 
are very far out. For a translation of the Dedication to the King, and 
the Address to the Reader, see pp. xlv.-xlvii.] 

EVENEMENS | particuliers, | Oucequis’est passe de plus | con- 
siderable apres la guerre \ pendant cinq ans, ou en- 1 viron, dans les 
Etats du I grand Mogol. | Avoc vne Lettre de PMendui de | rHindou- 
staUf Ctrcukim de Par | d?* de t ardent pour venir Py ahU | mer^ 

Ricksses^ Forces, Instice, | 6 * Cause principale de la 1 denu des 
Etats iAsie. | TOME 0. | [Ornament] | A Paris, | Chez Claude 
Barbin, au Palais, | fur Ic Perron de la Chapelle. \ M.jjc. LXX, [ , 

Am Frivik^e du Roy. | 

[Title-page. Pages 294. Abridgment of the Letters- Patent of the 
King, authorising the printing and publication of the book ; onl leaf 
This authority is dated Paris, 5th April 1670, and ends by stating that 
the Sieur Bernier had made over to Claude Barbin the right of 
printing, publishing, and selling the said work.] 

N.B. In the British Museum Library Catalogue there is an entry— 

I For much valuable aid in the preparation of this Bibliography I am indebted t% 

Mr. John P. Anderson of the British Museum. 
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2 

Paris 167L 
2 vols. 
12mo. 


ml 

pressmark 1434. flf.— ofthe issue of Tome ti. as a separate work in the 
same year, vk. 1670. A careful esamiruition and mcasiiremeui of the 
volume in question (which was at one time in the po.-vsessiim of Henri 
Ternaux— afterwards Ternaux-Compans— the well-known historian 
and bibliographer of books of early travel, each of the outside covers 
bearing his well-known crest, a ram’s head, with his initials II. T. in 
Gothic letters, all stamped in gold), has convinced the writer that 
there is an error in the entry. The mistake has arisen from the feet 
that some owner of the volume lias erased the words * tomf. lid frmn 
the title-page. The British Museum cataloguer has thus liern led to 
suppose that he had a copy of a ‘reissue* in his hands; this belief- 
being strengthened, perhaps, by the fact of the volume having the 
leaf with the Extrait du Privik^s. du Poy at the end, following page 
294, as in the copy with ‘tomk n.’ on the title-page described above. 
The volume in question is half-bound in calf, gilt tooling and orna- 
ments in the Ternaux-Compans style, and is lettered at the back 

EVENEMENTS | DES ETATS | DU MOGUL \ PARIS 1670. | 

SviTE I DES 1 MEMOIRES 1 dvS*^ BERNIER, | svR 1 l*empire j 
DV GRAND MOGOL. 1 DEDIEZ AV ROY 1 [Ornament] | A PARIS, I Chez 
CLAVDE EARBIN, au Palais, I fur le Peron de la Sainte | Chapelle. ! 
M.DC. LXXI 1 AVEC PRIVILEGE DV ROY. [ 

[Title-page. Pages 3*178. Letter to Monsieur de la Mothe le 
Vayer, written at Dehli ist July 1663, descriptive of Dehli and Agra 
etc. Blank leaf. Pages 1-137, Letter to Monsieur Chapelain, de- 
spatched from Chiras in Persia, 4th October 1667, concerning the 
superstitions etc. of the Indous or Gentiles of Hincloustan. Pages 
1-69, Letter to Monsieur Chapelle, despatched from Chiras in Persia, 
loth June 1668, regarding his intention of resuming his studies of 
some points relating to the atomic theory, and the nature of the 
human understanding.] 

SviTE j DES I MEMOIRES | DvS*^ BERNIER, | svR | l’empire ) 
DV GRAND MOGOL. | DEDIEZ AV ROY* | [Ornament] I A PARIS, [ Chez 
CLAVDE BARBiN, au Palais, | fur le Perron de la Sainte | Chapelle, | 
M.DC. LXXI. \ AVEC PRIVILEGE DV ROY* \ 

[Title-page. General title to the series of letters descriptive of the 
journ^i'y to Kashmir, made in 1664 in the suite of the Gnat one 
leaf. Pages 5*285, The series of nine letters to Monsieur de Merveilles, 
the first being written from Dehli on the 14th December 1664, Aureng- 
zebe being then about to start. Pages 286-293. ‘ Some particulars 
omitted to be, inserted in my first work, which will serve to improve 
the map of Hindoustan, and afford details concerning the Revenue of 
the Great Mogol’ On versa of page 293 an abstract of the King’s 
Licence (for a translation, see p. 461 of this volume) given in Tome 
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IL of 1670, to which is appended the certificate of registration of the 
publication as follows 

jRegisire /nr k Livve de la Communauti des Librair&s Impri> 
mmn de Paris^ k 13. Aou/t 1670. SigniLom^ Sevestre, Syndic. 

The 1 HISTORY j of 1 Bate (jjct?ofttftow | of | empire 
of I GREAT MOGOL : | TOGETHER WITH | The moft considerable 
Passages, | for 5 years following in that Empire. | To which is added, 

I A LETTER to the Lord COLBERT, ] touching the extent of Indostan | 
Jhe I Circulation of the Gold and Silver of | the World, to difchargc 
it felf there ; | as also the Riches, Forces, and Justice | of the fame 1 
And the Principal Caufc | of the Decay of the States of AJia. ] By 
Mens** F. Bernier, | Phyfitian of the Faculty of Montpelier, | 
EnglijUd out of French. | LONDON | Printed, and sold by Mofes Pitt j 
at the White Hart in Littk Britain, Simon Miller | at the Star in St. 
Pixw/’j Church- Yard, and Jokn | Starkey Miter vrm I'emple-Bar, 

1671. I 

[Title-page. Seven pages, an extract of a letter written to Mr. 
II[enry] 0[ldenburg] from Mons^ de Monceaux the younger, giving a 
character of the book here Englished, and its Author. Six pages, The 
Meads of the Principal Contents of this History, Added by the English 
Interpreter. One page, Errata of Tome i, and Tome ii. Pages 1-258, 
The history of the late Revolution of the Dominions of the Great 
Mogol.’l 

(|)arftcufar f or the | Most Considerable | passages | After 

the War of Five Years, or | thereabout, in the Empire of the Great 
Mogol. j Together with a Letter concern -1 ing the Extent of INDOSTAN \ 
the 1 Circulation of the Gold and Silver at | laft fwallow’d up there ; 
the Riches, Forces, Justice, and the Principal Cause of the Decay of 
the States of ASIA. | TOM. n. j London, Printed by S. G. for Moses 
Pitt at 1 the White Bart in Littk Britain, 1671. 

[Title-page as above. Pages 1-176, Particular events etc. Pages 
M02, Letter to Colbert. Map of The empire of the Great mogol. 
This map has been copied from the one in the First Frencli, edition, 
Paris, 1670, some of the names have been Anglicized, and, although not 
quite so well engraved, it is printed on better paper. One leaf, Ad- 
vertisement of the publication by M. Pitt of an English translition, 
price is. 6d, in 8vo. of the voyage of Roland Erejus of Marfeilles to 
Mauritania in Africk, in 1666, by the French King’s Order.] 

A CONTINUATION] OF THE { MEMOIRES i OF j Monfieur Bernier, 

1 Concerning the 1 Empire oi the Great Mogol \ | Wherein is contained^ 
1 1. An exact Defeription of drhli | and aora, the Capital Cities of 


3 

London 1671 . 
2 vols. 
Svo. 


4 

London 1672 . 
2?0lS. 
0VO, 
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the Em* | pire of the Great MOGOL ; together with 1 some partictikrs, 
making known the court | and genius of the and Inaians ; | 
as alfo the Doctrine, and Extravagant Super | -ftitionsand Qistomsof the 
Heathen of | lWOSTAN. | 2, The Emperour of Voyage to the i 
Kingdom of A'achemtn, in the year 1664, | 3. A LETTI^R, wrilltm by 
the Author to j M. Ckapdle^ touching his Delign of returning, after i ail 
his Peregrinations, to his Studies ; where he ta* j keth occaftmi to dis- 
course of I the Doctrine of | atoms, and the Nature of the Uiiderstand- 
ingof MAN, j Tome in. and iv. | English Vi out of Fmuh by li, O. f- 
LONDON 1 Printed, and are to be sold by Mitjis Pitt^ at | the Whitt 
Hart in Littk Britain. 1672, | 

[Title-page. Four pages, The Heads of the Chief Contents of the 
Third Tome. Five pages, The Pleads of the Fourth Tome. Three 
pages, List of books ‘ to be fold by Muses Pitt at the White Hart in 
Little Britain,’ One Leaf, Licence for printing and publishing ‘this 
Continuation of the Memoires of Mons. Bernier f dated, Whitehall, 
April 24, 1671, and signed, /OATiV COOF'E. Pages M73, Letter 
to Monsieur de la Mothe le Vayer.] 

A I CONTINUATION [ OF THE | HISTORTE | OF | hfoftsieur Bernier 

€onc«mn$ Emfire of | great mogol. 1 particularly | A 
Relation of the Voyage made A. 1664 | by the great Mogol Aurenge 
Zebe, mar - 1 ching with his Army from D&kly to La | hor, from Lahor 
to Bember^ and from [ Bemberio the Kingdom of Kachemire, by | the 
Mogols called the Paradise of the | Indies. | Tome iv. | London, 
Printed by S, G., and sold by Mojes | Pitt at the Signe of the White 
Hart in | Little Britain, 

[Title-page. General title to the series of letters, one leaf. Pages 
2*174, The series of nine letters to Monsieur de Merveilles, Pages 
VFfVfijy Some particulars forgotten to he inferted in myfir/t Book, 
to perfect the Map of Indoftan, and to know ike Revenue of the Great 
Mogol.’ Pages 1-39, Letter to Monsieur Chapelle. One page, List 
of books to be sold by Mo/cs Pitt, This is the earliest English trans- 
lation of the Editio Princeps.] 

5 Oproer I int I ryck van mogol, | t’Amfterdam, | By foanms 

Amsterdam fctnjsonius van | Waefberge, Anno 1672. | [At foot of a copperplate 
1672 . engT'^ving representing a Mogul executioner, sword m right hand, 
d Tols. in one. and holding up the head of a man whose body lies at his feet, In 
12rao. background a general scrimmage or uproar.] 

Verhael I Van der laetften ] oproer | Inden Staet des | Geooten 
I MOGOLS. I Tegelijck oock vervattende veeler- j ley feldfaeme Voor- 
vallen. I Befehreven | Door de Heer F. Bernier, | Medicijn in de 
^Faculteyt van] Montpellier | En nu Vertaeldt door 1 Simon deVries, 

1 [Printer’s mark, Spreading olive-tree with vine round trunk, aged^ 
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man to right, with NON SOLUS to left.] ] t’AMSTELBAM, | By Johannes 
Janssonius van | Waesberge. 1672. | 

[Engraved title-page, as above. Printed title-page, as above. Two 
pages, the Translator to the Reader, dated Utrecht, ist May 1672, and 
signed Simon de Vries. Map Imperii | Magni Mogolis | JVovdf 
fima Defcriptio, | Pages 1-140, History of the late Revolution, etc. 
Title-page to vol. ii. Pages 3-162, Occurrences after the war and the 
letter to Colbert. Title-page to vol. iii. Pages 3*94, Letter to 
# Monsieur De la Mothe le Vayer. Pages 95-168, Letter to Monsieur 
Chappelain Pages 169-200, Letter to Monsieur Chapelle. Title- 

-page to vol. iv. Pages 3-146, The series of nine letters to Monsieur 
de Merveilles on the journey to Kashmir, etc. Pages 147-151, Some 
particulars forgotten to be inserted in the first volume, etc. The 
Translator has taken the trouble to verify the figures, but has himself 
fallen into an error. His words are ‘ De reghte reeckeningh is : Over 
de 230. MilUonm Roupies^ of meer als 345. Millionm guldens sijnde 
3450. Tonnen Gouds. ’ Which may be English’d thus : ' The" correct 
amount of this statement is above 230 7 jiillions of rupees, or more than 
345 millions of gulders which would amount to 3450 tons of gold. ^ 

A very choicely printed edition, and the first with any pictorial 
illustrations. There are no notes of any kind, but here and there the 
French equivalent for the Dutch is given. The map of the Mogul 
Empire, which has been compiled from various sources, is in many ways 
superior to the one in the first French edition, and is reproduced 
at page 454 of my edition, Bombay, titled Bombaja^ is shown, an 
early mention of the name of that city and territory ceded to Charles 11. 
by the Portuguese in 1661. 

The illustrations, all copperplate engravings, some of them rather 
weak in their mechanical execution, are as follows : Vol. i. facing 
page 12, to illustrate the incident recorded at page 13 of my edition, 
Begum Sahib and her Khansaman (Steward), a mere fancy sketch ; 
Begum Sahib with an ostrich plume headdress, but with a very chubby, 
honest Dutch face, and so forth. Page 58, The battle of Samilgarh. 

Vol. ii, page 10, The Tartar Princess shooting arrows into a band 
of Mogul soldiery, who are falling fast ; see pp. 122, I23 of nry edition. 
Page 22, Didar Khan and the wife of the Gentile Scrivener, « 

Vol. iii. page 33, The Great Mogul riding in state, several of the 
details correct, according to Bernier’s text, as a whole a mere Taney 
sketch. Page 44, An outriding {SuwaH) of *he Great Mogul. At 
page 61 is an interesting map of the Kingdom of Kashmir, a new and 
accurate delineation (Regni KLACHEMIRE Nova it Acmrata de~ 

m 

^ A im of gold = one hundred thousand uulders (Picard’s Dutok Diotiafmrjy). 
'ravernier constantly talks of this measure' of account. The gulder may be here* 
taken m worth about is. Qd. to xs. c|d. 
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scripik). This has been compiled from the texi of Ikmkrh accoiirit, 
and is curiously incorrect. The royal elephants falling from the Fire 
hnjak (see page 408 of my edition, wlicre this Tna|) i;-i reprocluccill, 
are shown thereon. At the hack of the map is inserted an engraving 
of an elephant fight ; see page 276, et also a mere lancy sketch.] 

5 [Edition not seen.] 

La Haye 

1671- 72. 

? YOlS. 

12 mo. 

7 [Edition not seen. It is a German translation by Johann Wilhelm 
Frankfort '^/ m. Serlin, who was also its publisher, of the first French editions, Nos. 

1672- 73. 1 and 2.] 

4 YOlS. 

12mo. 

8 Istoria della ultima revoluzione delU Stati del Gran Mogor dell Sr. 
Milan 1675. Bernier tradotta in Italiano. [Edition not seem] 

? vols. 

12mo. 

9 Vol. i. has the same title-page as in the 1671 edition (No. 3), with 
London 1676. the addition of the words the second edition above the imprint. 

2 vols. Vol ii. the same title-page as in the first edition, Init printed by 
William Godbid. Both these volumes are in smaller type than the 
first edition, but otherwise it has been followed. The third and fourth 
volumes of the first edition (No. 4) do not appear to have been re- 
printed for the second edition, but copies of the complete work, made 
up with vols. i. and ii. second edition, and iii. and iv. of the first, 
bound up together, are not uncommon. Probably vols. iil and iv. did 
not sell as well as vols. i. and ii. 


^ OTHER WORKS. 

^ 10 Collections of travels through Turkey into Persia and the East Indies, 

London 1681 giving an account of the present state of those countries. . . . Being 
Folio. the travels oLMonsieur Tavernier, Bernier, and other great men, . . . 

The second volume, London,, Printed for Moses Pitt at tlie Angel in 
<'St. PauPs Churchyard, M. DC. Lxxxiv. 

^ [A reprint of the four volumes of Bernier’s History of the ktc Revo* 
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lulion, etc., London, 1671-2, is contained in pages 1-154, We learn 
from the copy of the letter from Monsieur de Monceaux the younger, 
as given in this edition, that the Translator’s name was Mr. H[enry] 
Oiildinhurgh. This name is also spelt Oldenburg, see Appendix V,] 


the ^uth fir’s pcath* 
I— AS A SEPARATE PUBLICATION. 

Voyages de Francois Bernier, Docteur en Medecine de la Faciiltd 
de Montpellier, contenant la Description des Etats du Grand Mogol, 

de I’Hindoustan, du Royaume de Kachemire, etc Le tout 

enrichi de Cartes et de Figures . , A Amsterdam, Chez Paul Marret, 
Marchand Libraire dans le Beurs-straet, a la Renommee. m.dc.XCIX* 

[Frontispieces to both volumes the same, the Great Mogul riding in 
state, a mere fancy sketch. 

Vol. i., Map of the Mogol Empire, copied from the one in the first 
French edition, facing p. 5. 

Vol. ii. The illustrations are as follows Engraving of Inhabitants 
of Agra, facing page 5, some of the details from authentic Eastern 
sources, but not applicable to Agra. Folding plate of The Court of 
the Great Mogul, facing page 40, compiled from the text of Bernier and 
various other writers, curious, here and there an authentic detail. This 
plate ha.s been used to illustrate various other accounts of the Mogul 
Court. The Great Mogul being weighed against coin, folding plate, 
facing page 55, a mere fancy sketch. Two elephants fighting, folding 
plate facing page 63, copied in part from the engraving at page 61, 
vol. iii., of edition No. 5, Folding plate, facing page 97, background, 
hilly landscape with a representation of a Hindoo idol, of the Satyr 
type usually met with in books of travel of that period ; to the left a 
Moslem Fakir playing on a m^erdun^ {s-pmes of drum worn round the 
neck, and played on with the fingers of both hands) ; to the right, a 
female figure, intended, I believe, to represent a woman on the way to 
consult a devotee of some .sort. Both of these figures have been copied 
fromdrawingsafternature, and areundoubtedly quite authentic. Opposite 
page 1 13, folding plate of a Suttee ceremony ; to the left two figurfs in 
Western dress looking on, a mere fancy sketch. At page 123, a Hindoo 
Fakir, with his arms above his head, from nature. Folding plate 
opposite page 236, the Great Mogul riding in stale, copied from the 
engraving at page 33, vol, iii., edition No, 5, Several of |Jie details of 
arms, musical instrument in hand of mounted figure in the foreground, 
etc,, have been copied from an early ms. copy of the Ain-i-Akbari, 
in which there are drawings of these and other objects to illustrate the 
C 


II 

Amsterdam 

1699. 

2 vol 8. 
12 mo, 
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12 

Aniaterdam. 
1710 and J 709. 
{Sk\) 

2 vols. 
12mo. 

Amsterdam 

1711. 

2 vols. 
12mo, 

H 

Amsterdam 

1723. 

2 vols, 
12mo. 

15 

Amsterdam 
1724 and 1723. 
{sic.) 

2 vols. 
3.2mo. 


16 

Amsterdam 

1725. 

2 vols. 
13mo. 
m 

17 

loadon 1826. 
2 vols. 
8vo. 


text, and after which the plates in Blochmaim’s i edition liave l^een 
compiled, Other details, such as the trappings of the e!e|)hant, clc., 
incorrect and of no value, 'I’his plate (or mi'Hiitications of it) b:e-i often 
been used for illustrating early hook.son India. At page 269, (,‘arte 
nouvelie du royavme r>ii kaohkmire, a French translation of the 
map at page 61, vol iii., of edition No. 5, fairly well engraved. 
Facing page 343, a map of the .sources of the river Kile, curious as an 
illustration to Ikrnier’s test, and typical of the delineation of the 
sources of the Nile, and ‘adjacent country ’ (!) that lingered on all maps 
until comparatively modern times.] 

Voyages de Francois Bernier, etc, [A reprint of No. n. Vol. ii. 
has M.DCC.IX. as imprint, mistake, I take it, for M.DCrxi., or 
it may be that vol. ii, is from another edition of 1709, —the ornaments 
on the title-pages of 1710 and 1709 differing.] 


Voyages de Fran9ois Bernier, etc. [A reprint of No. n. The 
plates fur the maps and illustrations wearing out, and showing great 
signs of having been ‘ touched up. ’] 


Voyages de Francois Bernier, etc, [A reprint of No. n., with the 
same maps and plates.] 


Voyages de Fran5ois Bernier, etc. [A reprint of No. il, with a few 
errors corrected in vol. i., which ha.s on the title-page Notmelk 
Edition r&vM corrigh^ but this is the only vol. of the new edition. 
Vol. il is of the 1723 edition, and bears on title-page M.DCCXxni, 
The map of the Mogul Empire does not appear to have been issued 
with vol. i.] 

* 

Voyages de Fran9ois Bernier, etc. [Edition not seen,] 


Travels in the Mogul Empire, by Francis, Bernier, Translated from 
the French l)y Irving Brock. In two volumes. London ; William 
Pickering, Chancery-Lane. 1826. 

^ Calcutta. Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1873, voi i. Ail published as yet 
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[An exceedingly well printed book. Valuable appendices, considering 
the period when published, and a preface that practically contains all that 
was then known about Bernier. The translator was handicapped by 
an evident want of any acquaintance with the East, and has therefore 
failed to bring out the extreme accuracy of much that Bernier records. 

Monsieur de Monceaux’s letter to Mr. H. 0 ., and the valuable state- 
ment regarding the Mogul Revenues (see pages 455-460 of my edition)* 
have been omitted. As stated elsewhere, I have used Mr. Brock’s 
translation to some extent as the basis for my own.] 

*In a prospectus, dated Edinburgh, 20th June 1S25, The travels of 
Francis Ber 7 nerj and Ms Accomit of the Court of the Great Moguls 
2 wA., is announced as a work under preparation for ConstabMs 
Miscellany. I'his book was never included in that series, and it is 
possible that the edition described above, No. 17, was originally pre- 
pared for it. At present I have not been able to verify this. 

Bernier’s Travels; comprehending a description of the Mogol 
Empire including the Kingdom of Kashmir, etc. etc. etc. Translated 
from the French by John Steuart. Condo et compono quae mox 
depromere possim. Calcutta : Printed at the Baptist Mission Press, ' 

n Circular Road, 1826. 

[Title-page. One leaf, dedication, dated Calcutta, ist January 1826, 
to Captain George Anderson Vetch, of the Bengal Armyd Pages i.-iii, 
Translator’s Preface. Page iv., blank. Pages v.-vi., Advertisement, 
which contains many mistakes relating to Bernier’s career and other 
editions of his works. Pages vii.-viii, Contents. Pages 1-58, Letter 
to Monsieur Chapelain. The series of nine letters to Monsieur de 
Merveilles pages 59-143, from which the concluding six paragraphs as 
well as the answers to the five questions put by M. Tbevenot have been 
omitled. Pages 144-213, Letter to Monsieur de la Mothe leVayer, 
containing the description of Dehli and Agra, etc. At the end six pages 
of correspondence, being reprints of a series of letters signed ‘Oscar,’ 

‘ Censorious,’ and ‘ A Subscriber,’ which appeared in the India Gazette, 
ranging in date from 12th January 1826 to i8th F'ebruary 18 zd,* elating 
to the forthcoming puldication. ‘ Censorious ’ appears to have seen the 
MS., or perhaps proof-sheets, as he condemns the book from every i^int 
of view, ‘Oscar,’ who was perhaps Captain Vetch, replies, appealing 
for fair play : ‘ Most critics, Mr. Editor, have the grace to wait at least 
till the game is fairly started, and then give the vieu holla ; but this 
poacher in the tiekls of criticism takes a pot-shot at his prej in its seat, 
while with palpitating breast it is about to open, on the public view.’ 

i Fifty-fyurth Regiment Native Infantry, in charge of the construction of the 
roati from Benares to Allaliabad, Bengal Arwy List for i8a6. 
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Judging from the style of the translation, the intimate acquaintance 
with India apparent all through, and the endings, such as, 

‘ I remain, 

My dear Sir, 

Your ever faithful and affectionate, 

FRANCIS BERNIER’ 

which are, without any warrant, appended to many of the letters, Mr. 
Steuart was probably an East Indian clerk in some Government, 
office, who had a knowledge of French. ‘ A Subscriber,’ in the 
correspondence quoted above, states that on seeing the letters he was 
glad to observe that a translation of Bernier’s travels was about to 
appear, and mentions that he has heard that the translator had already 
issued an English version of a * most useful French work, in which, 
I understand, are to be found beautiful models of familiar letters.’] 


19 Voyages de Frangois Bernier, Docteur en mcdecine de la Faculte 

Paris 1830. de Montpellier Paris. Imprime aux frais du Gouvernement 

2 vols. pour procurer du travail aux ouvriers typographes, Aout, 1830. 

[A mere reprint of edition No. ii, without the maps and illustrations. 
All the old typographical errors are repeated, and several new ones 


have crept in. In the words of M. L. de Lens {Les correspmdants de 
Francois Bernier pendant son voyage dans f Inde . . . Angers, 1872); 
‘C’est une simple rdimpression, a kquelle aucun homme de lettres n’a 
donne ses soins, L’ouvrage fut public aux frais du Gouvernement, dans 
le but indiqud ci-dessus [pour procurer du tnavail aux ouvriers typo- 
graphes], sur un credit de 40,ooof. vote par la Chambre de dt?putt%.’ l 

20 The history of the late Revolution, etc., Bombay \ Re-printed at 

Bombay 1830. Summachar Press, 1830. 

1 vol. [A verbatim, and to some extent facsimile, reprint of vols. i. and ii. 

8?o* of the first English edition, No. 3. The Editor, probably the pro- 
prietor of the Summachar Press, dedicates the book, by permission, 
to Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., Governor of Bombay. Following the 
text, at the end of the book, is an announcement, which, as it contains 
much curious information worthy of record, and i.s an interesting 
Specimen of quaint Indo-English composition, is here reprinted 

PROSPECTUS. 

Literature of India, 

The Literati in general and the Lovers of Oriental Literature in 
' particular^ are hereby informed that it is intended to reprint 

The History of the Revolution in the Empire of the Great Mogul 
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by Monsr: F. Bernier, Physician of the Faculty of Montpellier 
(about A.D. 1656) — a work, the very name of which avows its im- 
portance, and its known scarcity, its value, and hence so highly and 
desirable as a record of Indian Affairs, as the most important Historical 
event that has engaged either Scholar or Historian a work so im- 
portant in itself and written by an Eye-witness of that important 
transaction which forms the great Era of Plindoostanee reference as 
the foundation of another Dynasty, — claims the first place in the estima- 
tion, and search — and would do if as easily attainable, as it is now 
scarce — in the Library of every Indian Antiquarian, — a work that is 
mot more known to, than it is prized by, every lover of oriental 
LITERATURE, — while at the same time, it is now so scarce, — that even a 
transient and hasty sight of it is a treat hardly obtainable—as a volume 
that requires (as it did in the present instance) years of patient and 
persevering search to procure. Forming as it does the basis of every 
document that relates to the celebrated Aurungzebe, — it is by this 
alone, self-avowed to be of the greatest importance. 

Every attempt that is made by scientific research or literary labour to 
elucidate the history and establish the truth of any record regarding 
Ilindoostan — this mighty aggregate of former kingdoms; must derive 
its materials from and refer to this work, because — it is the only authentic 
source of that information which an Eye-witness (and an eye-witness 
alone) can afford— as well as being the testimony of an European. By 
l)irth an European who had every advantage of time and place, under 
most favourable circumstances. By Education of a liberal profession-— 
by Situation a Physician— -and as such occupying the first of all possible 
opportunities for observation — unsuspected, and peaceably allowed 
access to every attainable particular — attending the royal family, 
who were the contending parties — he would hear, and see, and know, 
All that was to be, or heard, or seen or known, and more than probably 
was he also consulted and confidently entrusted with all the private 
reasons and resources which publicly influenced the Great contending 
BELLIGERENTS— while his situation thus placed for so long a time pul 
him in posscssiem of every information of the native character, under 
all its various and varying modifications, at such an eventful period— 
w ho then could possess greater or so great advantages ! — as if Providen- 
tially placed there to record by simple historical detail, the passing 
events he witnessed as they occurred. • 

It is therefore proposed to reprint the London .Edition ( ‘ Englished 
out of French’) of 1671. And it is further proposed to do this 
aikmi^ that a work so scarce, so valuable and so desirable may be easily 
procurable (as easy as it has hitherto been difficult) by everji person who 
wishes to possess it, either as a depository in the Library, or a com- 
panion for the sitting-room : For the contemplation of the Philosopher, 
or the imtmction of Youth. 
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Calcutta 
[18 e6.] 2 TOlS. 
8vo. 


22 

DelM 1872. 

Xvoi 
' 12mo. 


It shews at once the Native Spirit of the Country and the manner in 
which their revolutions are accomplished : while the mighty and sudden 
effects that are produced— changeable or lasting— shew at once that 
overruling power which directs and disposes the wills and affections of 
men ! by results as unexpected as they were undesigned. While at the 
same time it exhibits the powerful contrast of European and Oiristian 

clemency in the present rule of England, throughout her immcn.sc 

possessions, and almost boundless Ehnpire in the same Lam! ; on the 
one hand Fire and Sword, Blood and Carnage, Desolation and Ilavsic,, 
Robbery and Destruction mark the path of the Native Ci»m‘|ucror in 
every way ; while on the other hand I’eace ami Mcrily— Forlfcarana: 
and Security unite the Olive Branch with the Laurel to crtwvn the 
Christian Victories and make them the means of dispensing every 
advantage to soothe, to comfort and reward Native sufferings. The 
native victories succeed but to destroy — the English conqueror only to 
preserve and improve— the Native and the Christian therefore are 
alike interested in every event recorded in this History (of the MOtiAL 
revolution) both in its cause and effect— and the influence it has 
produced on the character and Country at large ; that character and 
Country which is being enlightened with all that the Native can receive, 
or the European bestow in whatever is useful, or attainable in the 
present state of human intellect. 

Eleven Years of continued solicitude have been employed in search- 
ing for the Copy of a work now obtained and at last by accident a 
perseverance only stimulated by the known judgement of that en- 
lightened friend who first named and of another who lately recom- 
mended it— the conviction of its importance, the pleasure of making 
its possession general— and the Hope that it would meet with that en- 
couragement which it deserves 1 It is then presumed, that those laud- 
able intentions are not over-rated in fixing the price of the volume at 
15 Rupees for Subscribers only: and 20 for non Subscrilters, on or 
after the 15th B'ebruary next, on which day it is intended that the work 
shall appear well printed in a large Type, on fine paper and occupying 
about 300 pages 8vo neatly half bound and Lettered. 

, Bombay, /a fiuarjf iBip,] 

Travels in the Mogul Empire by Francis Bernier. Translated from 
the^'rench by Irving Brock. Calcutta, R. C. Lepage and Co., Printers 
and Publisher. 

[A reprint of the edition No, 17, with the addition of several typo- 
graphical errors. It is not edited in any sense, and the title-page is 
undated.] 

A description of Dehli and Agra. The capital cities of the Empire 
of the Great Mogol, by Monsieur Bernier, Physician and companion 
of Danishmand Khan. Written at Dehli, 1st July 1663, 
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[This is a reprint, in 102 pages, of the letter to Monsieur de la Motlie 
le Vayer, from the third volume of the London edition of 1672, 
All the old errors are reproduced ; at page 77 the amusing one about 
the ‘toothpick,’ see page 214 of the present edition. No imprint or 
date, but a preface of three pages, signed W. H. T., and dated The 
Camp, Dehli, January ist, 1872, which however gives no new facts, 
and is based upon the information contained in Bernier’s own narra- 
tive. Outside cover, white paper, bearing a crescent and star in red, 
^nd half-title ; Dehli and Agra in the time of Aurangzib. 

Price one rupee 


IL--W1TH OTHER WORKS, 


Relacion de el Estado presente de el Gran Mogol segun la que 23 
imprimio el Doctor en Medecina Francesco Bernier aho de 99. Brussslas 1701 

[In don Sebastian Fernandez de Medrano’s Relacionee Modernas. Svo. 
Pages 68-85. A mere abstract, but cleverly done.] 

Mr. F. Bernier’s Voyage to Surat : containing the Plistory of the late 24 
Revolution of the Empire of the Great Mogol ; together with the most london 1745 , 
considerable Passages for five years following in that Empire. To Folio, 
which is added a letter to the Lord Colbert, etc, etc. Forming pages 
102*236, vol. ii,, of * A Collection of Voyages and Travels . . . com- 
piled from the curious and valuable library of the Earl of Oxford. . . . 

London, Thomas Osborne, 1745.’ 

[A modernised reprint of the English editions of 1671*72, with 
various additional errors and misprints,] 


ietfe bel f)errii Scrniet in M ^ontgreic^ Forming 25 

chapter xxiv. (pp. 99-128) of vol xi. of ^tflgentdtte her SReifen Leipzig 1753 . 

Ill ®aFer «nb p Sanbe . . Mjlee iinb 1753. Quarto, 

[A useful compilation. More especially devoted to the Kashmir 
journey and description of that country. A few notes and references 
to other travellers, such as Roe. At page 106, a full-page engraving, 
titled A’ar/r/www Pepm^ a fancy picture, but founded upon authAtic 
details. The engravings in Valentyn’s Beschryving , . . van de Levens 
der Groote Mopist 1726, having been utilised for this and other similar 
picture.^, such as ‘ Begum Saheb,’ ‘ Cbah Jehan,’ etc., inserted in other 
parts of the same volume as illustrations to abridgments of other 
Eastern travellers, The map of India in two sheets, which forms a 
frontispiece to this volume, compiled from the latest maps by i/. 

Beilin^ Ing, de k Marine 1 752, is valuable.] 
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la Haye 1755 . 
Quarto, 
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lOEdoa 1811 . 
Quarto. 


28 

Paris 1816 , 
Octavo. 


29 

Paris 1833 . 
Octavo. 


Voyage de Bernier au Royaunie de Kachemirc, Pages 179-210 of 
vol. xiii, of Prevost d’Exiles’ Histoirc (icnerale des Voyages, uu 
Nouvdle Collection de toutes les relations de voyages par mer et par 
terre . , A La Haye, chez Pierre de Iloudt, 1755. 

[A French translation of No, 25. Copy of the engiaving of 
Rauchenara Begum at page 188. French edition of Beilin’s map, and 
in addition a French translation of Valentyn’s Map of the Kingdom 
of Bengal Engraving of Begum Saheb imserted at back of plate of 
Rauchenara, not as in the German edition,] 

Bernier’s voyage to the East Indies ; containing the history of tfie 
late revolution of the empire of the Great Mogol, etc. etc. Pages 
57-234 of vol viii, of John Pinkerton’s general collection of the best 
and most interesting voyages and travels in all parts of the world ; 
many of which are now first translated into Engli.sh, Digested on a 
new plan. 

[A reprint of No. 24, with a few minor alterations. At page 64, 
a full-page engraving of Fort Gwalior from the North-west, after the 
view by Plodges. At page 1 50, N. E, view of the Cotsea Bhaug [Kudsia 
Bagh] on the river Jumna at Dehli, after Daniell.] 

Voyage de Bernier a Cachemire. Chapter x., pages 169-232 of 
vol v. of Abrege de PHistoire generale des voyages . . . Par J. F. 
Laharpe. Paris, Ledoux et Tenrd, 1S16. 

[A tolerably full abridgment of Bernier’s Journey to Kashmir.] 

Bernier. Voyage k Cachemire {1638 {«V)— 1670). Pages 84-108 of 
vol xxxi. of ‘ilistoire universelle des voyages effectues par mer et par 
terre dans les cinq parties du Monde, sur les divers points du Globe. 

, . Revus ou Traduits par M. Albert Mont^mont. Paris, Armand* 
Aubr^e.’ [1833.] 

[A cleverly written precis from a literary point of view. The date 
1638 is evidently a misprint for 1658.] 


SB0rfe0 l3|5 ^ernter. 

1. Anatomia ridicuU Muris, hoc est, dissertatiuncute J. B. Morlni 
adversus expositam i P. Gassendi philosophiam, etc. Lutetiae, 1651, 

2, Favilla ridicuU Muris, hoc est, dissertatiuncute, ridicule defens® 
a J. B, Morino, astrologo, adversus expositam a Petro Gassendi, Epicuri 
Philosophiam, etc, Lutetise, 1653, 4®. 
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3. Abrege de la Philosophic de Gassendi en viii. tomes. Lyon, 
1678, 8®. 

[This is the first complete edition. Separate parts of the work were 
published, first at Paris in 1674 and 1675, Lyon in 1676,] 

4. Seconde edition, reveiie et augmentee per I’autheur. 7 tom. 
Lyon, 1684, 12®. 

5. Three Discourses of Happiness, Virtue, and Liberty. Collected 

from the works of the learn’d Gassendi, by Monsieur Bernier. Trans* 
lated out of French. London : Printed for Awnsham and John 
f hurchil at the Black Swan in Pater-Noster-Row, 1699, 8®. 

6. Requeste des maitres ^s-arts, professeurs et regents de TUniver- 
site de Paris, presentee k la Cour souveraine du Parnasse, ensemble 
PArrest intervenu sur la dite requeste contre tous ceiix qui pretendent 
faire enseigner ou croire de nouvelles decoiivertes qui ne soient pas 
dans Aristote. 

[This is entirely distinct from Boileau’s L’ Arret burlesque. It was 
circulated in sheets during 1671. Both pieces are mentioned in the 
Letters of Mme. de Sevign^ 6th and 20th Sept. 1671, and they were 
published by Gabriel Gueret at La Haye the same year, in a volume 
entitled, *La Guerre des Auteurs anciens et modernes,’ pages 179- 
201. The two pieces were also published in 24 pages, 12® at Libre- 
ville in 1702, and they also appear in the editions of ‘Menagiana’ of 
1713 and 1715.] 

7. Eclaircissement sur le livre deM.de la Ville (le pere Le Valois, 
jesuite) intitule : Sentiinens de M. Descartes touchant I’essence et les 
propriety des corps, etc. 

[This is included in Bayle’s ‘ Recueil de quelques pieces concernant 
la philosophie de M. Descartes, 1684. In his preface he states that a 
few copies had been printed for private circulation some years before, 
probably either in 16S0 or 1681.] 

8. Doutes de M** Bernier sur quelquesuns des principaux Chapitres 
de son Abrege de la Philosophie de Gassendi. Paris, 1682, 12“. 

9. Nouvelle division de la terre par les differentes especes (iJhommes 
qui Thabitent, envoyee par un fameux voyageux a M. Pabbe de la***L 

[This appeared in the Jotmial des Savants^ April 1684, and in the 
Mercure de France <A 1722.] • 

10. Traitc du Libre, et du Volontaire (Doute i.-iii. Ex trait d’un livre 
de la Providence et du Destin par Hierocies.) Amsterdam, 1685, 12®. 

11. Lettre sur le Cafe, ^ 

[Addressed to Philippe Sylvestre Dufour and printed at pp. 207- 

216, in his work entitled *Traitez Nouveaux e curieux du Cafd, du# 
Thd, et du Chocolate,’ pages 207-216. Lyon, 1685, 12*^. 
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9. Fran9ois Bernier : In ‘ Vies tie phisieurs personiiages cclelires, 
etc., by C. A. Walckenaer, vol. ii., pp. 74-77. Laon, 1830, 8*. 

[A reprint of No. 5, with corrections and additions.] 

10. Francois Bernier : In vol. i. of The lives of celebrated travellers. 

By fames Aupistus St. folm^ forming vol. ii. of Colburn and Bentley's 
National Library, London, 1831. [An abstract of Bernier’s travels, 
with an account of his life founded upon the preceding article (No. 9) 
by Walckenaer, covering pages 192-220; well done, all the salient 
features being adequately brought forward,] ^ 

1 1. Fran9ois Bernier: In ‘Biographic Universclle (Michaufi) an- 
cienne etraoderne . . nouvelle edition . . Paris, 1854 [<?/ .wv/.] Vol iv. 
pp. 78, 79. [Signed W[alckenae]r, a more reprint of No. 5,] 

12. £loge de Frangois Bernier. Rapport de la Commission. Par 
Dr. E. Farge. 

[In the ‘ Annales de la Societc Linneenne du Departement de Maine 
et Loire, 3« Annee, 1858, pp. 338-353*] 

13. Fran9ois Bernier, philosophe, medecin, et voyageur, par Dr. 
Pompee Mabille. Cosnier et Lachese ; Angers, 1864, 8®. 

14. Les Correspondants de Fran9ois Bernier, pendant son voyage 
dans rinde, par L. De Lens. 

[In the ‘ Memoires de la Societd Nationale d’ Agriculture, Sciences, 
et Arts d’ Angers,’ 1872, vol. xv., pp. 129-176. Angers, 1872. Re- 
printed in hook form at Angers the same year,] 

15. Documents inddits ou peu connus sur Fran9ois Bernier, par 
L.' De Lens. 

[In the * Revue Historique, Litteraire, et Archdologique de P Anjou/ 
for 1872-73, vol. i. (Nouvelle serie, illustree), pp. 161-177, 332-348; 
voL ii pp. 75» 92.] 

16. Fran9ois Bernier, by L. De Lens. [In Cdlestine Port’s * Die- 
tionnaire Historique,’ vol. i, pp. 325-328. Paris, 1874, 81] 

[It would be impossible to overstate the value of all that is contained 
in Nos. 12-16. The original and authentic material there made known 
for the txst time must for ever form the basis of all succeeding Bernier 
Literature.] 
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TO THE KING 



IRE, 


The Indians maintain that the mini of a man 
carinot alivays he occupied with serious affairs^ and 
that he remains forever a child in this respect : that^ to 
develop what is good in him^ almost as much care must 
he taken to amuse him as to cause him to study. This 
ynay he true with regard to the natives of Asia^ hit 
great things I hear said everywhere 
regay'ding France and her Monarch, the Ganges 
and the Lidus, the Tigris^ ayid the Euphrates^ unto the 
Sekie,^ I have some difficulty m believing this to he a 
saying capable of universal application. Nevertheless / 
will still veyiture to offer Him this History^ because it 
seems to me capable of affording some hours of Cmme- 
yneni to a King, who might wish to find occasional relam- 
tion from weighty affairs of State ; not only because it 
is a Tragedy which I have Just seen acted in 07 ie of the 
largest Theatres m the Worlds hit from the fact of its 
being varied by several great mid extrcmrdi 0 iary in- 
ckkntSy affecting one of the most illustyious of the Royal 
Families of Asia. I caymoi^ however^ doubt that it is 
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Dedication to the King 


written in a style devoid of elegance^ amd sormidiai 
badly airrmged^ but / hope that His Majesty will 
chiefly taJce into His consideration the subject^ and that 
He will coTuider it mthing very extraordinary that 
during my long absence^ whether wandering about the 
WorM^ or attached to a Fo^'eign Courts rny Imig^uage 
may have become semi-barbarous* Moreover*, I am well 
pleased to return from such a distance^ not quite empty- 
handed before His Majesty, ccfed lay claim by this 
means to render Him some account of so many years of 
my Iffe^ spent in absence from His Kingdom,, for / have 
always remembered^ no matter how far away I may have 
heen^ that I had a Master to whom 1 was accountable^ 
beings 


His Majesty’s 


Most humble and most obedient 
Sidled and Servant, 

F. BERNIEE. 



TO THE REA BEE. 


I will not recount to you in a formal manner the 
Manners and (’ustoms, the Learning and the 
Pursuits of the Moguls and the Indians, but will en* 

dei. ivoiir h) make them known to you through Facts and 
actual Occurrences, by describing in the first place a 
Civil War and Revolution in wliich all the leading 
Statesmen (»f that nation took a part, adding thereto, 
that you may the better understand my narrative, a 
Map of the Country, which however I do not desire 
to put forth as absolutely correct, but merely as less 
incorrect tlian others that I have seen. Secondly, hy 
relating some of the most important events wdiich took 
place between the end of the War and my leaving the 
country; and thirdly, by means of Correspondence, 
which appears to me necessary to accomplish my 
purpose. 

Should I he so fortunate as to succeed, I shall feel 
encouraged to publish other Letters concerning my 
Travels, and to translate from the Persian an Abridg- 
ment of an Ancient and Important History of the 
Kings of Kachrnire,^ w'hich was compiled by ordet of 
King Jehan-Guyre, the son of that great Ekhar 
who so skilfully contrived to possess himself of that 
Kingdom. 

^ See p. 393, footnote ®. 
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An Extract of a LETTER 


Written to Mr. H. 0^ 

FROM 

Monsr. de Mo7tceaux the Younger, 
Giving a Character of the Book 
here Englished^ and its Author. 


Ertue sometimes is no less inleressed than 
Affection : Both, Sir, are ghal to receive from 
lime to time pledges mutualhj answering for 
those that have united themselves in a close 
correspondence. Yours indeed should demand 
of me suck, as might he a securilfj to you for the advance, you 
have been pleased to make me of your Friendship. Bui since 
(ft present 1 have nothing worth presenting you wilh ; and yd 
am unwilling la give you any leisure to be diffideni of my real- 
ness, or to repent for having so easily given me a share in 
your esteem, I here send you a Relation (f Indos'fan., in 
which you will find such considerable occurrences, as nyill medce 
you confess I could not vmvey to you a more acceptable present, 
and ihal Monsieur Beruiei* who hath wriU&i it, is a very 
Gallant man, and of a mould, 1 7msh all Travellers were made 
of We ordmarily travel more out of Unsetleclness than 
Curiosity, fmik a designe to see Tonms and Countries rafhcr 
than to know their fnhahilants and Productions ; ami we stay 
not long enough in a place to inform ourselves well of the 
Government, Policy, Interests, and Manners of {ts People, 



Mr* Henry Ottldiuburgh ; sec entry No. lo of the BiMiograpk)f, ^ 
\x anU, 
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Ad Extract of a Letter 


.M(nih‘iei(r Fjcnuer, (fl'irr he had (ienejded hnifstij Jar the 
.space of moNj If can inf ihe ctmrenst of ihe J'anioics C«a^N(aKli ; 
.seen Jam e.iphi hi hia oim.s^ .sucaeded him in hh hamrledpie 
and hihcrded his Ojanioios and Discoveries, emhanfiit^d Jiir 
.Egypt, s/a if d (d)ore a ivho/e Jfcai at Cairo, and /hen fook ihe 
occasion of sonic liidiau Vessels Ihat trade in ihe l^oris oj' ihe 
Reel Sea, to pass to Siiratle ; and after fnr/re j/cais {dnide at 
the Court of the (h-eal Mogol, is at last come to se(‘h his rest 
in his native (\nmtretf^ there to frive an Aecompi oj' his O/M-r/ra- 
/ions and Discoveries, and to pourc oat into the hosonie oj' 
France, trhai he had amassed in India. 

Sir, I shall saij nothing to i/on of his Adventures mhich if on 
wiUjind in the Bclations that are to folkne hereafter, ivhich h( 
abandons to the greediness of the Curious^ who prijer their 
satisfaction to his quiet j and do already pcrseeide him to have 
ihe sequel of this History. Neither shall I mention to i/ou ike 
ha::ards he did rim, bi/ being in ihe neighbourhood of Mecca ; 
nor of his pmident conduct, ?vhich 7nade him 7nerU the esteem 
of his Generous Fazelkan, mho since is become the first 
Minister of that Great Empire, 7vhom he taught ihe principle 
Languages of Europe, after he had translated for him the 
whole Philosophij of Gassendi in Latin, ^ and whose leave he 
could 7wi obtain to go home, till he had got for him a select 
number of our best European Books, thereby to supply the loss 
he should SI fer of his Person. This, at least, I can assure 
yon of, that never a Traveller went fi'om home 7nore capable 
to observe, nor hath wrUfen with more knowledge, candour, and 
integrity ; that I knew him at Constantinople, and in some 
Towns of Greece, of so excellent a conduct, that I propossed 
hhn to 7ny self for a Pattern in the de^dgne I then had to carry 
my curiosity as far as ihe place inhere the 8un riseth ; that / 
havf often drowned in ike sweetness of his entertainment the 
bitternesses, which else I mmt have swallowed all alone in such 
irksome and unpleasant passages, as are those of Asia. 

^ Fefri Gussendi . , , opera omnia in sex tomos divisa - . . 

^ duni sumpiilms Laurentii Anisson, <y loan. Bapt. Dmenei M. DC. 
Iviii, is the edition here leferred to. 



Wl'itteii to Mr. H, 0. 


li 


Sir, tjoii will do }fn; a pleasure lo let me know the miiiment 
your Illustrious Society ^ hath of this Piece. Their approba- 
tion begets much emulation among the inteUigent, who all have 
no other Ambition than to please them. 1 mp self 7nust avow 
to ifou, that if I thought I could vieril so much, I should not 
so stiff! If oppose as / do, the publication of the Observations 
and Notes I have made in the Levant. I should suffer mp 
friends to fake them out of my Cabinet, wher'e from the slighi 
value I have for them, they arc like to lie imprisoned, except 
The King my Master, by whose order I undertook those Voyages, 
should absolutely command me to set them at libcrly, and to 
let them take their course in the world. Mean time, Sir, you 
will ohiige me to assure those Great Men, who this day compose 
the most knowing Company on Earih, of the Veneration I have 
for ike Oracles that come from their Mouth, and that I prefer 
their Lyceum hejore that of Athens ; and lastly, that of all 
their Admirers there w none, that hath a greater Concern for 
their Glory, than 


?mis,Julij 16, 

1670. 


De Monceaux. 


^ The Royal Society, of which Henry Onldinburgh was the first 
Secretary ; see Appendix v. 
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IN THE STATES 

OF THE GREAT MOGOL 

HE desire of seeing the worlds which had 
induced me to visit Palestine and Egj/pt, still 
prompted me to extend my travels, and I 
formed the design of exploring the Red Sea 
from one end to the other. In pursuance 
of this plan, I quitted Grand Cairo, where 
I had resided more than a year, and in two-and-thirty 
hours (travelling at a Caravan-mi^) reached the town 
of Sue::i, Here I embarked in a galley, and was con- 
veyed in seventeen days, alvrays hugging the coast, 
from Suez to the port of Gldda, half a day's journey 
from Mecca. Contrary to my expectation, and in viola- 
tion of a promise which I had received from the Beig"^ 
of the Red Sea, I was constrained to land on this so-called 
holy territory of Mahomet, where no Christian, who is 
not a slave, dares set his foot. After a detention of 
nearly five weeks, I took my passage on board a small 

^ The Bey of the Red .Sea was an important official who, among othe; i 
duties, had control of the pilgrim traffic to Mecca, through Jeddah, 
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vessel, wlvieli, sailin**' alonp^ the slun'cs of Jrahia FelLr, 
brought Bie in tifteen Rays to MoFt, ne;i'r llu'i straits of 
Bah-ei-mandel. It was now iny inleritiun lo pass over to 
the island of Masorm, and Arkiko^ on my way It? (.hmder} 
the capital of Ilabeck^- or Kingdom of FAhiopia ; !)ut I was 
informed that Catholics were not safe in that country, 
since the ])eriod when, through the intrignes cd’ the C^hieen- 
Mother, the i\o‘/agac,yc were slaugidcred, or expelled, with 
the Jesuit i^atriarch wlnmi they liad brouglU tiiither from 
Goa; and that, in fact, an unha}>py (,’apuc'iun had been 
recently beiieaded at tiitdkenp for having atteinpied to 
enter the kingdom. It seemed, iiuhicd, tliat less risk 
would be iricuiTed if I adopted the disguist^ of a Greek or 
an Armemaui and that wdieii the King knew 1 could l>e of 
service to him, he would probably make me a grant of 
land, which might be cultivated by slaves, if I possessed 
the means of purchasing them; but that I should, at the 
same time, be compelled to marry immediately, as a monk, 
who had assumed the chaiaicter of a Greek physician, had 
already been obliged to do ; and that I could never hope 
to obtain permission to quit the country. 

These considerations, among otliers which may be 
mentioned in the sequel, induced me to abandon my 
intention of visiting Gonder. I embarked, therefore, in 

^ Gondar, more correctly Guendar^ formerly the capital of tlie 
Amharic kingdom of Abyssinia, with which there was a cc^nsidcrable 
trade to India. In the erection of its Fort— a massive !.milditig, 
designed on the plan of a medieval slronghokl, and Imilt in the i6th 
centu/y — Indian workmen were employed. It contained many 
Christian churches, anti Venetian artists are said to have had a ham! 
in the decoration of some of them. Bernier proposed to visit it, 
wd Massowah, the well-known town on an island of the same name 
on the Abyssinian coast of the Red Sea, from thence crossing over 
to the mainland at the town of Arkiko, or Ercico. 

^ From the Arabic the country of Abyssinia, or Ethiopia, 
The Abas^ of Marco Polo, ffubshee is the modern llindostanee term 
for all negroes. 

^ ® Suakin, or more correctly Sawakin, was then, as it still is, the chid 
port of the Soudan on the Red Sea. 
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an Indian vessel, passed the straits of Bah-eA-mandel, and 
in two-and-twenty days arrived at Soimtte, in Hindouslan, 
the empire of the Great Mogol. I found that the reigning 
prince was named Chah-Jclum, or King of the World. 
According to the annals of the country, he was the son of 
Jekan-Gajjre, or Conqueror of the World, and grandson of 
Ekbar, or the (iireat : so that in tracing his genealogy 
upwards to Houmayon, or the Fortunate, the father of 
Ei'baTy and to Hotimaijoui: predecessors, Chah-Jchan was 
proved to be the tenth, in regular descent, from Th/im- 
the Lame Lord or IMnce, whom we commonly, but 
corruptly, cal! TaaierlcinA This Tamerlan, so celebrated 
for his conquests, married a kinswoman, the only daughter 
of the prince who then reigned over the people of Great 
Tartary called Mogols; a name which they have com- 
miuiicated to the foreigners wlu) now govern Indoustan, 
the country of the Indous, or Indians. It must not, how- 
ever, be inferred that offices of trust and dignity are 
exclusively held by those of the Mogol race, or that they 
alone obtain rank in the army. These situations are tilled 
inditferently by them and strangers from all countries ; 
the greater part by Persians, some by Arabs, and others 
by Turks. To be considered a Mogol, it is enough if a 
foreigner have a white face and profess Mahometanism ;^ 
in contradistinction to the Christians of Europe, who are 
called Frangnis;^ and to the Indoits, whose complexion is 
brown, and who are Gentiles.^ 

^ Amfr Timiir, styled Sahib Kiran, because he reigned more than 
thirty years, was born in 1336, and died in 1405. Called Timiir Lang 
{'JI mdr i Leng-) ixom some defect in his feet. He married the sister 
of Amir Husain, the ruler of Balkh, the capital of Khunisan, wlwm 
he had deposed and put to death. ^ See pp. 212, 404, 

^ Firinghees, from the Per.sian Farangi, Le. a Frank, a Kuropeau. 

^ In the original ‘Gentils,’ which throughout this edition will be 
rendered by the word Gentiles, in preference to using th<;,o!d Anglo- 
Indian slang word * Gentoo/ derived from the Portuguese Geniio, a 
gentile, a heathen, a term %vhich was applied to the Hindoos in contra- 
distinction to the Morm (old Anglo-Indian * Moors or Muhammadans. 
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I learnt also on my arrival that this King of the World, 
Ckah-Jehan} who was about seventy years of age, was the 
father of four sons and two daughters ; iliat, stnne ycairs 
had elapsed siiK*e he elevated his sojis to tlu‘ vic<‘- royalty 
of his four most eonsid(‘ral)h‘ provinces or kingdoms ; and 
that he had been afllicted, for alxmt the spax*e of a, twelve- 
month, with a disorder which it was a|)])rehendt*d wandd 
terminate fatally. llu* situation of ilu^ father having 
inspired the sous with projects <d* ambit ioti, eacli laid 
elaiin to the empire, and a wav was kindled among tluun 
which continued about five years. 

This war, as 1 witnessed some of llie most importaid of 
its events, I shall endeavour to describe. During a period 
of eight years 1 was closely attached to the court; for tine 
state of penury to whieli I had been reduced by various 
adventures wdth robbers^ and by the heavy expenses in- 
curred on a journey of nearly seven weeks, from Sourate 
to Agra and Dehii, the chief towns of the empire, had 
induced me to accept a salary from the Grcai Mogol, in 
the capacity of physician ; and soon afterwards, by chance, 
I procured another from Danechmefid-Kaa,'^ the most 
learned man of Asia, formerly Bakckis, or Grand Waster 
of the Horse, and one of the most powerful and dis- 
tinguished Onirahs^^ or Lords of the Court. 

The eldest son of the Greal Mogol was named Dam, or 

^ Shah Jahan, the third son of the Emperor Jaliangir, was l)orn at 
Lahore in XS93, and died in prison at Agra in 1666. He had four 
daughters, but Bernier mentions the eldest and the youngest only. 

^ Persian mercliant, by name Muhammad Shafi, or Mulia Shafl. 
He came to Surat about the year 1646, from which place he was sent 
for by the Emperor Shah Jahan, who conferred upon him the cnnunand 
o#i3000 men, and made him paymaster of the army (liakhsiif) witli the 
title of Dam'shmand Khan (Learned Knight). In the reigit of Alamglr 
he received still further promotion, and was appointed Governor of 
Shahjahauabad or New Delhi, whex*e he died in 1670. 

» Omrak, from Umam^ the plural of the Arabic word Amlr^ a 
commander, a chief, a lord. The old travellers use the word Omrah 
as a singular for a lord or 'grandee, although properly speaking Tt 
should be applied collectively.'' 
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Darius : the second Sulfa)!. Sajali, or the Valiant Prince : 
the third was Aurcng-Zche, or the Throne's Ornament; 
and the iiame of the youngest was Morad-Bakchc, or the 
Desire Accomplished. Of the two daughters, the elder 
was called Bcgiim-Sahch, or the C'hief Princess ; and the 
younger llmichcnam-Begnni, the Light of Princesses, or 
Princess of the Enlightened Mind.^ 

It is usual in this country to give similar names to the 
members of the reigning family. Thus the wife of Chah- 
J chan— so renowned for her beauty, and whose splendid 
mausoleum is more worthy of a place among the wonders 
of the world than the unshapen masses and heaps of stones 
in h/gypt — was named Tagc Mehalie,^ or the Crown of the 
Seraglio ; and the wife of Jeha?i-Gui/re, wdio so long wielded 
the sceptre, while her husband abandoned himself to 
drunkenness and dissipation, ivas known first by tlie appel- 
lation of Nour-Mekalief the Light of the Seraglio, and after- 
wards by that of Noar-Jehan-Bcgnm, the Light of the World. 

The reason why such names are given to the great, 
instead of titles derived from domains and seigniories, as 
usual in Europe, is this : as the land throughout the whole 
empire is considered the property of the sovereign, there 
can be no earldoms, raarquisates or duchies. The royal 
grants consist only of pensions, either in land or money, 
which the king gives, augments, retrenches or takes away 
at pleasure. 

^ D 4 ra Shikoh was bom in 1615, and murdered by order of his 
brother Auraiigzeb in 1659. Sultan Shiijah, born in 1616, is eaid to 
have been drowned with all his family in Arakan by the Raja of that 
country in l66o, but see pp. 111-114. 

Aurangzeb, who ascended the throne in 1658 under the title ^bf 
Alamgir (Conqueror of the World), was born in 1619, and died in 
1707. Murad Baldisb, born in 1624, and murdered l>y order of 
Aurangzeb in 1662. 

® Properly, Mumtaz Malnil, daughter of Asaf Khan, Ivazir, the 
brother of Kiir Jaban Begum, wife of the Emperor Jahangir. She was 
bom in 1592, married in 1612, and died in cliild-bed a few hours after 
the birth of her daughter Raushan Ara Begum, in the year 1631. 
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It will not, therefore. ap})ear surprisini**, that even the 
Omrahs are tlistiiif»’nished only by this kind of litb*. One, 
for instance, calling; himself Uaz-Amiitze-Kinu aindlicr 
Sqfc-Chcken-Kan, a third Ban'-Amla:zc~K(in ; and olln/rs 
Duniet-Kari or Banreh mend- Kan, or Fazel-Kan : which 
terms respectively signify The Disposer of Tlunuier, llie 
Destroyer of Ranks, The Hurler of tlie ThuiidmiK^lt, 
The Faithful Lord, The Learned, and Tlie Perfect ; and 
so it is with others. 

Dara. was not deficient in good qiuiUties : he was 
courteous in conversation, (piick at repartee, pedite, and 
extremely liberal : but he entertained too exalted an 
opinion of himself ; believed he could accomplish every- 
thing by the powers of his own mind, and imagined that 
there existed no man from whose counsel he could derive 
benefit. He spoke disdainfully of those who ventured to 
advise him, and thus deterred his sincerest friends from 
disclosing the secret machinations of his brothers. He 
was also very Irascible ; apt to menace ; abusive and 
insulting even to the greatest Omraks'; but his anger was 
seldom more than momentary. Born a Ma/iomelan, he 
continued to join in the exercises of that religion ; but 
although thus publicly professing his adherence to its 
faith, Dara was in private a Gentile with Genilie,s\ and a 
Christian with Cindstians. He had constantly about him 
some of the Pendets, or Gentile Doctors, on wdioin he 
bestovred large pensions, and from tliese it is thouglit he 
imbibed opinions in no wise accordant with the religion 
of the land : but upon this subject I shall make a few' 
observations when I treat of the religious worship of the 
or Gentiles. He had, moreover, for some time lent 
a willing ear to the suggestions of the Reverend Father 
a Jesuit, in the truth .and propriety of which, he*, 
began to acquiesce.^' There are persons, however, who 

^ ^ Catrou in his ffistory of the Megul Dynasty in Irniia^ Paris, 
which is largely based upon the materials collected by Signor Manoiichi,' 
,a Venetian, who was for forty-eight years a Physician at the Courts of 
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say that Darn %vas in reality destitute of all religion, am! 
that these appearances were assumed only from motives of 
curiosity, and for the sake of amusement ,* while, according 
to others, he became by turns a Christian and a Gentile 
from political considerations ; wishing to ingratiate him- 
self with the Christians who were pretty numerous in his 
corps of artillery, and also hoping to gain the affection 
o? the Rajas ^ or Gentile Princes tributary to the empire; 
a,s»it w'as most essential to be on good terms with these 
personages, that he might, as occasion arose, secure their 
eo-operation. Daras false pretences to this or that mode 
of worship, did not, however, promote the success of his 
plans; on the contrary, it will be found in the course of 
this narrative, that the reason assigned by Aureng-Zche for 
causing him to be belieaded was, that he had turned Kqfei', 
that is to say an infidel, without religion, an idolater. 

Snitan Snjah^ tlie second son of the Gf'eal JSlogol, 
resembled in many characteristic traits his brother Da?ri ; 
but he was more discreet, firmer of purpose, and excelled 
him in conduct and address. He w'as sufficiently dexter- 
ous in the management of an intrigue ; and by means of 
repeated largesses, bestowed secretly, knew how to 
acquire the friendship of the great Omrahs, and, in par- 
ticular, of the most pow^erful Rajas, such as Jessomscingue^ 
and others. He was, nevertheless, too mudi a slave to 
his plea.sures ; and once surrounded by his W'oraen, who 
w^erc exceedingly numerous, he would pass whole days 

Delhi ami Aij,ra, and for some time attached to Data’s person, says 
that ‘ no sooner Irad Dara begun to possess authority, than he became 
disdainful and inaccessible. A small number of Europeans alone 
shared his conlldence. Tlie Jesuits, especially, were in the higl%est 
consideration with him. These were the Fathers . . . and Henry 
Busec, a Fleming. This last had much influence over the mind of the 
prince, and had his counsels been followed, it is probable that Christi- 
anity would have mounted the throne with Dara. ’ ^ 

^ The, Maharaja Jaswant Singh, of' Jodhpur, who was one of 
Alamgir’s best generals, holding the rank of commander of ^oooi He 
I died near Kabul in 1678. 
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and in dancing. Hinging, and drinking vine. He 

presented his favourites with rich ndu's, and iiicreaHed or 
diminished their allowances as t!u‘ passing fancy of tiie 
moment prom]:)ted. No conrtier, who consulted his own 
interest, would attempt to dclacii him fiann this nu)de 
of life : the business of government iherehna! oflfn 
languished, and the affections of his subjects were in a 
great measure alienated. 

Sfilian Sujah declared himself td' the religion of live 
Per, although his father and !)rolhers |>rofessed that 
of the Turh. Mahomciunlsm is dividtal into various seels, 
which occasioned the following distich from the pen of 
tlie famous Cheik-^Sadj, author of the GoifU.sian. 

I am a drinking Derviche ; I am apparently without religion ; 

I am known by the seventy- two sectsP 

Among all these sects there are two leading ones whose 
respective partisans are mortal enemies to each other. 
The one is that of the Turks, called by the Persia rs 
Osinanlous, or Followers of Osman, whom the Turks believe 
to have been the true and legitimate successor of Mahomei, 
the Great Caliph, or Sovereign Pontiff, to wdiom alone it 
belonged to interpret the and to decide the contro- 

versies that occur in the law. The otlier is that of the 
Persians, called by the Turks, (Mas, Pajezi^s and Ahj- 
Merdans; that is, Sectaries, Heretics, and Partisans of 
Ahf; because the Persians believe that this succession and 
pontifical authority, of which I have just s]>oken, belonged 
only to Aly the son-in-law of Mahomet. 

When he avowed himself one of the latter sect, Hull mi 
Sujah was evidently actuated by motives of policy ; for as 

'tr 

1 By this he meant that he was to he numbered among the h)st, 
alluding to the saying of the Prophet M'uhammad, * It sliall come to 
pass that my people shall be divided into three-anil-scventy'Heets, all 
of which, save only one, shall have .their portion in the fire/ *Tis sakl 
that the reason why the Prophet pitched on the numl>er' seventy-three 
C^as, that the Magians were divided into seventy seels, the Jews info 
seventy-gne, and the Christians into seventy- two. 
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the PcrAiaif.s were in possession (T ihe most iiuportant 
offices in the king'doin, and e\ercist*(l lfu‘ lari 4 esl share 
of influence at the Court of the d/o^ro/, he hoped llnis to 
secure interest and support, whentner tlie tide of events 
should render them necessary. 

AHreng-7d*h(\ the third brother, was dtn'oid of llial 
urbanity and eni»’aji>*in<»’ presenct*, so much adnurta! in 
Dara : but he possessed a soundiT jndi>men1, and was 
more skilful in selectini>* for confidants such persons as 
were best qualified to serve him with faiiiifidnt‘ss and 
alhlity. He distributed his prestmls with a liberal but 
discr’inihiating* hand ainon£»* those whose |>oodwill it was 
essential to preserve or cultivate. He was reserved, 
subtle, and a complete master of ihe art of dissimulation. 
When in his father’s court, he feig’ucd a devotion which 
he never felt, and affected contempt for worldly grandeur 
while clandestinely endeavouring to pave the way to future 
elevaition. Even when nominated Viceroy of the Decari^ 
he caused it to be believed that his feelings w'onld be 
better gratified if permitted to turn Falcire, that is to say, 
a beggar, a Dervlc/te or one who has renonne^ed the World ; 
that the wish nearest his heart was to pass the rest of ids 
days in prayer or in offices of piety, and that he shrank 
from the cares and responsibility of government. Still his 
life had been one of undeviating intrigue and contrivance; 
conducted, however, wu'th such admirable skill, that every 
person in the court, excepting only his brother, Daiv^ 
seemed to form an erroneous estimate of his chanudiT. 
The high opinion expressed by Vhah-Jehmt <if his son 
Aureng^Zehe, provoked the envy of Data, ami he wotdd 
sonj,etimes say to his intimate friends, that, of all Ids 
brothers, the only one who excited his suspicion, and 
hlled him with alarm was that — or, as we should 

say, ^ that Bigot , that ever-prayerfiil one. 

Morad^Bakche^ the youngest of the Mogots sons, was 
r inferior to his three brothers in judgment and address. 
His constant thought was how he might enjoy himselfi 
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and the pleasures of the table and of the field engaged 
his uiidivided attention. He was, liowevei% generous and 
polite. He used to boast that he had no secrets : he 
despised cabinet intrigues, and wished it to be known 
that he trusted only to his sword and to the strength of 
his arm. He was indeed full of courage; and if that 
courage had been under the guidance of a little more 
discretion, it is probable, as we shall see, that he would 
have prevailed over his three brothers, and remained the 
undisputed master of Hindousicm. 

Begum-Sahch^ the elder daughter of ('hah-Jehan, was 
very handsome, of lively parts, and passionately beloved 
by her father. Rumour has it that his attachment reached 
a point which it is difficult to believe,^ the justification of 
which he rested on the decision of the Mullahs, or doctors 
of their law. According to them, it would have been un- 
just to deny the King the privilege of gathering fruit from 
the tree he had himself planted. Chah-Jehan reposed un- 
bounded confidence in this his favourite child ; she w'atched 
over his safety, and was so cautiously observant, that no dish 
was permitted to appear upon the royal table which had not 
been prepared under her superintendence.^ It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that her ascendency in the court of the 
Mogol should have been nearly unlimited ; that she should 
always have regulated the humours of her father, and 
exercised a powerful influence on the most weighty con- 
cerns. This Princess accumulated great riches by means 

^ This slalement is repeated by Valentyn, in his Besckryving . . , 
mn tie levens tier Groole Mogols, Dordrecht and Amsterdam, 1726, in 
tbe.sc words Begum Salieb, die om haare schoonheit van haaren 
Vader zeer, ja te veel, bemincl wierd.’ 

Catron says, *To a great share of beauty Begom-Saeb united a 
mind endued with much artifice. The attachment she always had for 
her father, and the profusion of the avaricious Cha-J aiiam {sic) towards 
his daughter, caused a suspicion, that crime might be blentjed with their 
mutual affection. This was a jiopnlar rumour, which never had any 
other foundation than in the malice of the courtiers.” 

See p. 16 text, and footnote k 
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of her !arti;e allowances^ and of the cosily presents which 
flowed in from all quarters, in consideration of innnhcrlt ss 
nep^oiiatioiis intrusted to her sole uianaji^enKml. llie 
affairs other brother Dara prospered, and he retained fhe 
friendship of the Kin«', because she attaefied lierself 
steadil}^ to his interest, and declared openly m ra\oiir of 
his party. He cult!\ated with as.siduons allention llu' 
goodwill of this vahialfle coadjutor, and it is (houyht 
promised that, on his accession to the tfirone, he woiikr 
grant her permission to marry, dliis pledgi* was a r<‘- 
inarkable one, the marriage of a lhancess being of rare 
occurrence in //ha/o?^v/a;?, no man bedng considered wort by 
of royal alliance ; an apprehension being entertained that 
the husband might thereby be rendered powerful, and 
induced perhaps to aspire to the crown. 

I shall introduce two anecdotes eonnect(‘<l with ilie 
amonrs of this Princess, and hope I siinll not be siispect(»d 
of a wish to supply subjects for romance. What I am 
writing is matter of history^ and my object is to present a 
faithful account of the manners of this people. l.ove 
adventures are not attended with tlie same danger in 
Europe as in Asia, In France they excite only merrimeni ; 
they create a laughs and are forgotten : but in this pari 
of the worlds few are the instances in which they are not 
follow^ed by .some dreadful and tragical catastrophe. 

It is said^ then, that Begam-Saheh, altliongh eonflned in 
a Seraglio, and guarded like other 'women, received the 
visits of a young man of no very exalted rank, but of an 
agreeable person. It was scarcely possible, surrounded as 
she was on all sides by those of her owm sex wimse envy 
she Rad long provoked^ that her conduct should escape 
detection. Chah-^Jehan was appri.sed of her guilt, and 
resolved to enter her apartments at an unusual and un- 
expected hour. The intimation of his approach was too 
sudden to iillow her the choice of more than one place of 
concealment. The affrighted gallant sought refuge in the 
capacious cauldron used for the baths. The King s conn- 
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teiiaiice denoted neither surprise nor displeasure ; he dis- 
coursed with his datighter on ordinary topics, but finished 
tile conversation by observing' that the state of her skin 
indicated a neglect of her customary ablutions, and that 
it was proper she should bathe. Fie then commanded the 
Eiinuvks' to light a fire under the cauldron, and did not 
retire until they gave him to understand that his wretched 
victim was no more. 

* At a subsetpient period, Begum-lSaheh formed another 
attachment, which also had a tragical termination. She 
chose for her Kane-Eaman, or steward, a Persian, named 
Narjerkan, a young nobleman remarkable for grace and 
mental accomplishments, full of spirit and ambition, and 
the lavourite of the whole court. Cliah-lJeslkan,^ the 
uncle of xiareng-Zehe, greatly esteemed this young Persian, 
and ventured to propose him for Bigimi-Sahe}/ s husband ; 
a proposition which was very ill received by the MogoL 
Fie had indeed already entertained some suspicion of an 
improper intercourse between tlie favoured Nobleman and 
the Princess and did not long deliberate on the course he 
should pursue. As a mark of distinguished favour the 
King presented the beiel,"^ in the presence of the whole 
court, to the unsuspecting youth, which he was obliged 
immediately to masticate, agreeably to the custom of the 
country. Betel is a small parcel inatle of aromatic leaves 

^ Shiiista who, when Governor of liengal, iirovoked a war with 

Job ChanKJck, Governor of the Factory of the East India (Company at 
Goldghat near ilughU. I le died in 1694, aged 93lunar years, after having 
tilled many inipoilaui offices of State under Shah Jaluin, and Alamgi'r. 

' In the original * tin Ikdlayf the leaf of the /'‘ifrr /V/cZ, Lin., chewed 
with the dried areca-nut, thence improperly called betei’nnt ; a very 
old mistake. Betel is from the Portuguese derived froit^ the 

Maiayalim simple or mere leaf. Familiar to Anglo-Indians 

as Pawn, in Hindostanee Fan, from the Sanskrit f>arHa a leaf. ‘ Pawn- 
soojiarie’ {sapdri^ the areca-nut in Urdii) is the weli-knowai name in 
Northern India at the present day for the combination, as detailed by 
Bernier, offered to visitors with //r (otto) of roses, or other scents, which 
politely intimates the close of an entertainmeiH, a friemliy visit, or an% 
official interview, 
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and other ingredients mixed up with a little of tlie lime 
made from sea-shells^ this colours tlic lips and mouth red 
and agreeably perfumes the breath. little did the 
happy lover imagine that he had r(‘eeived |K>ison from tfie 
hand of the smiling Monarch, hut indulgiiig in dreams of 
future bliss, he withdrew from the ptdace, and ascanuled 
liis pakkii} Sucdi, how'ever, was tht‘ acdlvity of t he poison, 
that he died before he could reach home. 

Ramhenara -Begum, the Mogol's younger daughter, was 
less beautiful than her sister^ neither was she so iaaiiarka!d«! 
for understanding ; she was mwertludess |)os.st,*sstaI of f iat 
same vivacity, and ecpially the votary of pleasure. She 
became the ardent partisan of Aurvug-Zehv, and made no 
secret of her enmity to BegmmSdheh and Dam. 'llns 
might be the reason why slie amassetl luit liitle wealth, 
and took but an inconsiderable part in public atfairs. Still, 
as she was an inmate of the Seraglio, and not deficiimt; in 
artifice^ she succeeded in conveying, I)y jueans of spies, 
much valuable intelligence to Aareng-Zebe. 

Some years previous to the wair, tlie turbulent disposititin 
of his four sons had filed Chah-Aehan with pi‘r|)lexity and 
alarm. They w’ere all married and of adult age ; but, in 
utter disregard of the ties of consanguinity, eacii, animated 
by deadly hatred toward the others, had set up his pre- 
tensions to the crown, so that the court was divided into 
separate factions. 1'he King, who trembled for his 
personal safety, and was tormented by sad Ibrebodiiigs of 
the events which actually befel him, wou!<l gladly have 
confined his refractory children in Gonaieor, a hu’lress 
which had often received members of the royal fanillv 
witjhii its walls, a!id considered impregnable, .situated as 
it is on an inaccessible rock and containing 'wilhiis its 
walls good water and sufficient wherewithal to support its 

1 The Hidllostanee word from the Sanskrit a IxhI, a 

^ palankin (Portuguese, palanchino), the well-known closed-in liuer, 
"with a pole projecting before and behind, which is borne on the 
shoulders of four or six men. 
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garrison ; bnt lie justly considered that they had become 
too powerful to be dealt with in so summary a manner. 
He was indeed in pei-petiial apprehension of their having 
recourse to armSj and either erecting independent 
principalities, or converting the seat of government into a 
bloody arena, in which to settle their personal differences. 
I'o save himself, therefore, from some impending and 
‘overwhelming calamity, Chah-Jehan resolved to bestow 
Mpon his sons the government of four distant provinces. 
Siilian Sf/Jah was a|>})ointed to Bengale ; Aiireng-Zehe to the 
Decan; Morad-Bakche to Gaza rate; and Dara to Cahoul 
and Moaltan, TJie three first-mentioned Princes repaired 
to their respective provinces without delay, and soon 
betrayed the spirit by whicli they were animated. They 
acted in every respect as independent sovereigns, appro- 
priated the revenues to their ow'u use, and levied formid- 
able armies under pretence of maintaining tranquillity at 
home, and commanding respect abroad. Darn, because he 
was the eldest son and expected to succeed to the crown, did 
not quit the court of his father. Chah-Jehan, appearing to 
encourage that expectation, authorised his son to issue 
orders, and permitted him to occupy an inferior throne, 
placed among the Oamths, beneath his ow n;^ so that two 
kings seemed to reign with almost equal power but there 
is reason to believe that the Mogol practised much duplicity, 
and tliat, notwithstamling the respectful and affectionate 

^ Catrou says that the influence of Dara grew to an astonishing 
lieight during llie al;»sence of his brothers. ‘ His eldest son ruled the 
empire with absolute power. A sopha had been prepared for him, 
lower, indeed, than the throne of his father; but he is the only instance 
of a prince of the Mogol race being allowed to be seated in the prwence 
of die Emperor. He had the power to command a combat of 
elephants whenever he pleased ; a distinction reserved only for the 
sovereign.’ 

“ Bernier appears to have had in his mind the ^ swing of S’adi 
'contained in the chapter of the GtdtsMn on the Manners of Kings: 
* It has been observed that ten Darweshes may sleep upon oner 
blanket), but that one kingdom cannot contain two Kings. 
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demeanour of Az/v/, Ins father was never eonlially attached 
to him. The ohl monarch lived in continued dread of 
being poisoned^"^ and carried on_, it is suppostal. a secret: 
correspondence with Juroig-Zeln^ of wiu>se tahrnts for 
government he always entertained a higdi opinion. 

I have tiionght a slight sketch of Chah-Jehan and liis 
sons a proper introduction to tiiis lustory, and iH‘crssary 
to the rig'ht understanding of what is to ftdiow. Nor 
could I well avoid adding a few particulars concerning 
his two daughters^, who play so prominent a |>art: in the 
tragedy. In the Lidles\ as well as in Condatiiinuple and ol dun* 
places, the most momentous events arc too often caustal 
by the infiuence of the sex, although tlie people may he 
ignoi'ant of this fact^ and ma}'' indulge in vain speculations 
as to the cause of the agitation they deplore. 

It may also elucidate my narrative to revert to tlie pro- 
ceedings of Aureng-Zehe^ of the King of Golkondciy and of 
his Vizier Emir-Jemla^ a short time before the war broke 
out : this may give my readers an insight into the 
character and genius of Atireng-Zelw, the hero of tliis 
history, and the future King of the Indies, 

We shall first see in what manner Kmir-Jenda laid the 
foundation of the power and supremacy of Vhak^Jehans 
third son. 

During the time that Aureng-Zebe was intrusted with 
the government of the Decan the King of Golkonda ha<l for 
his Vizier and general of his armies this Emir’- Jem la, a Persiun 
by birth,- and celebrated throughout lihulomian. The 
Vizier s lineage was not noble, but his talents were of the 
first order : he was an accomplished soldier, and dee|dy 

^ In the original *craignant sur tout le Jiouconf a curious fact not 
commonly known, also see p, ii, where it is slated that the 
Emperor’s food was prepared under the superintendence of the Begum 
Sahib. 

- Mir Muhainmad Said Ardisianf, .surnamed Mir Jumla and after- 
wards entitlfii Mu’azzam Khan, Khan Khunan Sipah SMar, was fjorn 
, in Ardistan near Ispahan, and came to India as ihe jxu'sonal attendant 
of a Persian merchaiiu It wus in 1656 that he threw himself on the 
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versed in business. His wealth, wdiich was prodigious, he 
had acquired^ not only by the opportunities afforded him 
as diief minister of an opulent kingdom^ but likewise by 
means of his extensive commerce with various parts of the 
world, as well as by the diamond mines wdiicli be farmed 
under feigned names. These mines were worked with 
indefatigable industry, and it %vas usual to count his 
diamonds by the saeks-full.^ His political infiiience, it may 
Tiiadily be imagined, was also very great, commanding as 
he did not only the armies of the king, but keeping in his 
own })ay a fonnidabh^ body ol' ti’oops, with a corps of 
artillery composed principally of Franks or Christians. It 
ought likewise to be mentioned that the Vixier having 
found a pretext for tlie invasion of the pillaged 

tlie whole of its ancient idol-temples, and thus increased 
his pecuniary resources to an incredible amount. •' 

protuclion of Shah Jaluin. On the acccbsiun of Ainangzeb he was 
appointed Governor of lleiigal and died at Kiiizarpur in Kiich Hehar 
in 1663 after bis retiiin from an expedition aij;ainst the kingdom of 
As>am. Amir Jiunla is called, by Cation, iMiivn IMulla. See foot- 
note /ft’/aw. Tavernier also makes use of this name when wiiting 
of him. 

^ <le Thevenot says that he possessed 20 wafis, or 408 Dutch Uvres, 
weight of diamonds. The 7 nan (Surat) of de llievenot may be taken 
as 40 seers, or 35 ’5 lutglish jjounds avoirdupoi'.. 

- ‘ Le Koyaume de Karnates ’ in the original, which is a very correct 
definition of the countiy, which tlieii had its northern limit at Bidar, 
and may he said to have embraced the Cana rese -speaking peopde of 
southern India. 

** f\i troll bears out Bernier’s aairalive, and says that Amir Jumia was 
in tlie habit of selling the best <liamonds to tlie Portuguese. ‘ Dt>m 
Idiilippes Masrarenhas, sent as Viceroy <T the Indies for the Portuguese 
at t loa, was his jirincipal correspondent. The oV>ject of Mirza Mulla [so 
(?atiou calls Amir Jumla] was to .secure to himself the protection of^he 
PoUuguese, in tlie event of a change of foitime. The TArsian wlio 
found himself supported no longer placed any limits to his peculations. 
He plundered the temples of their adols ; he seized upon all precious 
stones with which the statues were ornamented ; he coj^ipelled the 
inhabitants of the Karnatic to surrender to him whatever tliey possessed 
of gold and caused those who, according to the custom 

of the cuuiiUy, had buried their trea.surcs, to expire uiKha* the severity 

u 
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The jealousy of ii\e of was naturally 

a^vakeiied : and he eag'crly, but silently, souirfif, an 
opportunity to destroy, or remove from Jus preseiu'e, one 
whom he regarded as a dangerous rival rat fun* Ilian an 
obedient subject, SiuTounded by persons devoleil to ilie 
interest of the minister, he felt the prudence of cuncea,liiig 
his intentions; but in an unguarded momeni, when in- 
formed for the first time of the imprt^per intimacy siihsisi- 
ing between Emh-Jemla and the <|ueen-nmther. wlio si ill 
retained much beauty, he gave utterance to the feelings 
by wdiich he had so long been oppressed, and denounced 
vengeance against this ])owerfiil otrendiu*. 

The Vizier was at this time in the Kanuiiic ; hut, every 
important office at court being filhai ]>y his own and Ins 
wifVs relations and friends, he was soon made am|nain!t*d 
w'ith the danger which awaited Inin. 'I'his crafty man’s 
first step was to write to his only son Mahmct Ewir-Kan^'^ 

of the lash. .So many cruelties rein icrct-l him hateful in his Province; 
and such great wealth created him envy at Cuurt/ 

Tavernier in his Travels hi India makes fretjucnl mention of Dom 
Philippe de Mascareiihas, the Viceroy of (ioa,w]if.» had fm'merly been the 
Governor of the Portuguese possessions in Ceylon. I le hist sa\*’ him at 
Goa on the 22d January 1648 and says of him — ‘ He poHseKr.e<l a (jiumt it y 
of diamonds — all stones of great weight from 10 to 40 c.aratK ; two nut- 
ably, which he showed me when I was at Gon. One of tiiem was a 
thick stone, weighing 57, and the other 67.!. carats, both Iwing fairly 
clear, of good water and Indian cut.’ Or. V. Ball, in his exceedingly 
valuable edition of Tavernier’s 7 m 7 'eh\ Lemdon s88g, has prtwed 
that the carat used by Tavernier was the Florcntiiu.*, equal to 
3*04 grs. troy, which is 4 per cent, lighter than the ICnglish carat of 
3*17 grs. troy. The great Mascarenhas diamond would therefore liave 
weighed 645- carats English. The Doni was immensely wealthy, but he 
did^not live to return to Europe with his ill-gotten gains, having died 
on board the vessel on which he was returning from Goa to Portiigab 
Tavernier states that the report was that he was poisoned and that it 
was held to be a just )xinishmcnt for his having made away with many 
persons in t^lie same manner, especially when he was Governor in the 
island of Ceylon. 

^ Abdullah Kutb-Shah, the sixth Sultan of the J\utb-Sh/ihi dynasty 
of Golkonda; he died in 1674. ® Hir Muhammad Ann'm 
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Tlien with the King, to nrge his immediate departure 
from court, under any false pretext, and to represent the 
necessity of his joining him in the Kama lie : but he found 
it impossible to elude the vigilance with which he was 
guarded. Disappointed in this, the Vizier's next measure 
was at once bold and original, and it brought the King of 
Gol/iVncia to the very verge of destruction : so true it is 
that he who cannot keep his own counsel cannot preserve 
his crown. Jem I a addressed a letter to Aureng-Zebe, at 
this time in Daulet-Abad,^ the metropolis of the Deaniy to 
the following effect ; 

^ 1. have rendered, as all the world knows, essential 
services to the King of Golkonda, and he owes me a heavy 
debt oi' gratitude. Nevertheless, he is plotting my ruin 
and that of my family. May^ I be permitted, therefore, to 
throw myself under your protection ? In acknowledgment 
of the kindness 1 anticipate at your hands, I suggest a plan 
by which y(»u may easily obtain possession both of the King’s 
person and kingdom. Confide in my integrity, and the 
enterprise will neither be didicult nor dangerous : assemble 
four or five thousand of your choicest cavalry, and proceed 
by forced marches towards Golkonda^ which may be reached 
in sixteen days, spreading a rumour that this body of horse 
is escorting an ambassador from Chah-Jehan^ who has affairs 
of moment to negotiate with the King at BagnaguerJ 

^ Tlic Fort of Daulalabad, anciently called Deogarh, was from a 
remote period the stronghold of the rulers of the Deccan. After 
Aurangzx'b’s death in 1.707 this fortress and other Mogul territory in the 
Deccan j,)assed into the hands of Asaph Jah, a distinguished general in 
Aurangzeb's service, the founder of the Nizam’s dynasty, in whose 
family they have remained ever since. 

“ .Bhagnagar, the ‘ Fortunate City/ called after Bhagmati ^he 
favourite mistress of Kutb Shah Muhammad KuH, who founded it in 
1589, removing his seat of government from Golkonda, about 7 miles 
distant, on account of its weant of water and general unhealthiness, The 
historian .Khafi Khan states that some time after the death of Bhagmati 
the name was changed to Flaidarabad (Hyderabad), but that in the 
vernacular language of the, people it continued to l>e called Bhagnagar. 
It is now the chief city and capital of the Haidarabad State. 
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The DrtA/V,'*- through whose nu^lium llu^ lirst; eomnWi 

iiicatioii is always made to tlu* King, is luy rela.tit»n 

creature — and entirely in inj conihhuuu^ : you Iiavt* onl^ 
to advance with rapidity, an<! 1 promise so to (ualer it, tha 
you shall arrive at the gate of />V/g’-;/r/gv/f7* witliojil exciting 
a .suspicion that yon are any otlier tiian an ainhassjulo 
from Chnh-Jeh(w. When the King advances, according t 
custony, to receive the credentials, yon may easily sciuir 
his person., then his whole family, and dispose of him p 
the manner you may deem fit, inasmuch as Ins palaci* o 
BagMiaguer where he u.siially lives is unwallcd, and wiiloHj 
a ditch or fortifications of* any sort. .Meanwhile I wil 
defray the whole expense of the exj>edition, nnd engaga; i< 
pay fifty thousand rupees daily during tfie time it may la 
ill progress/ 

Aureng-Zehe, ever intent upon projea'is of amhiti<m 
immediately adopted the measures propostal in ihi 
letter. He proceeded at once towards tin* territory o 
the King of GoUmulaj and with such address was tin 
plot conducted;, that when the Prince rcaached />V/g 
nague}\ no one doubted that this formidable body o 
horse accompanied an embassy from the ihral Mogoi 
The King, as is usual on similar occasions, repairer! tc 
his garden for the purpose of receiving the prelernlca 
ambassador with appropriate ceremony and honour am: 
while unsuspiciously approaching his perfidious enmity 
he was about to t>e seized by ten or twelve slaves-- 
Georgians — as had been jirojected, 'wlien an Ommk 
who was in the conspiracy, touched with smhlen n> 
morse and compassion, exclaimed, ‘’Your majesty is lost 
if jou do not instantly fly ; this is Avreng-Zehe, and iic 
ambassador/ It would be superfluous to describe, the 
King’s consternation : he fled from the spot, and, inount- 
ing the first Jiorse be could And, rode at full speed to 

^ The DaHr-ul-jMuik^ who exercises' the functions of a, Secretary oi 
State for Foreign Affairs, is still a very important official at the Afglian 
and other Oriental courts. 
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■Hie fortress of Golloiida} distant only a league from Bag- 
71 a g lien 

Although disappointed of his prey^ Jmrag-Zehe felt that 
that there was no occasion for alarm, and that he might 
securely prosecute his endeavours to obtain possession of 
the King*s person. The entire spoliation of the palace 
was his next act. He stript it of all its costly contents, 
but sent the w^omen to the King, according to a custom 
ihost scrupulously observed amongst Eastern despots. 
He then determined to besiege the King in his fortress, 
but as he was w'ithout a supply of the necessary muni- 
tions of war the siege was protracted, and Chah-Jehan^ 
two months after its commencement, peremptorily com- 
manded his son to relinquish his enterprise, and return 
without delay to the Dccan ; so that, although the 
fortress had been reduced to the last extremities fnnn 
the want of provisions and war material, he was obliged 
to retire. 

Aamig-Zebe was aware that in issuing these orders, 
the Mogoi was influenced by Dam and Begum [B(iheh\ w'ho 
foresaw that if permitted to pursue his designs against 
the King of Goihuda, he wmuld become too pow(‘rfaL 
llie Prince, however, betrayed no resentmenl, but ac- 
knowledged the duty of implicit obedience to bis father s 
commands. Before he retired he received ample indem- 
nification for the expcuise of the armament, and stipulated 
that KminJe^nla should have free permission to remove 
with his family, property, and troops, and that the silver 
coin of the realnt should in future bear the amis of Ckak- 
Jehmh Moreover, he married his son iSuifan Malmmud"^ 
to the King's eldest daughter, exacted a promise fimt 
the young Prince should be nominated successor to the 
throne of GalkondUi and received, as the Princess's 

* Situated fa a commanding position on a granite ridge, It is now 
used as the Niaam’s treasury and a State prison*. 

who was poisoned in Dec, at 
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dowry^ the fortress of Ram-gujjre;,^ witii ihe wIioU: of its 
appurtenances. 

These two great men, Emlr-Jemla iiml \\ere 

not long together before they planned great enterprises, 
and while retiirnmg to the T)ecan, th<‘y besiegicl and cap- 
tured Bider/- one of the strongest places in il.sapour/'* 
They then proceeded to Danlei-Ahad, in %vhi(*h city they 
lived upon terms of the closest intiuiac}, Ibnning giganti<» 
plans of future aggrandizement. Their onion ma) b«‘ K*- 
membered as an important <*poch in tlic histor) of ///;/- 
doiistan : it prepared tlie way for the greatness aiul reno\^n 
of Aureng-Zebe. 

Jew/a^whohad by his address contrived to (ddain fre- 
quent invitations to the court of Chah^-Jehan, repairt'd at 
length to Agra, and carried the most magnificent prestmts, 
in the hope of inducing the Mogul to (hadure war 
against the Kings of Golkonda and and against 

the Poriugtme, On this occasion it was that he pia^stailtal 
Chah’^Jehan with that celebrated diamond which has been 
generally deemed unparalleled in size and beauty d He 
dilated with earnestness on the benefds which would 
accrue from the conquest of Oolkonda, vvlujse priHuous 
stones were surely more deserving of bis consideration 
than the rocks of Kandakar, whillun* the Mogul was about 

^ Ramgiri, about 1 13 miles to the noith-cast of the town of Hyderabad, 

® Bidar, about 75 miles to the north-west of the town rjf HaklanibH 
(Hyderabad). Noted for the metal ware, bidmi (bklree) work* to 
which it has given its name. 

® Bijdpur, the great Moslem State, founded by a son of Murad n,, 
the Ottoman Emperor who succeeded to the throne in 1422. Beriikr 
follows the Hindoo form of the name, Vijayapura. 

^ Nottlie least valuable part of X)t. Ball’s edition of I'avenntu ’s 7 >OTr/i, 
is his identification of this diamond with the world-renowneil gem the 
/{bkd-ndr, or Mountain of Lustre,’ which he has been able to do by a 
comparison of Tavernier’s drawing of the Great Mogul’s diamond with 
models of the ACGMA-Mtlr as it was when brought to England in 1850, 
and by a scientific sifting of other evidence. For an al«lract of Dr, 
Ball’s account, which he has kindly sanctioned 4 nd revised* together 
with extracts from Catron, relating to Amir Juml§ $m Appendix IL 
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to lead ail army : his military operations in that kingdom 
ought not to ceasCj he said, until the conquest of his arms 
extended to Cape Comon/.’^ 

The diamonds may have produced their effect upon the 
mind of Chah-Jehan ; but it is the more received opinion 
that he was glad of a pretext for raising an army which 
should restrain the growing insolence of his eldest son; 
and that it was for this reason he entered into the views 
ef Jemla, 

Whatever were his motives, he resolved to send an 
army towaials the Decan under the Kmlra command. 

Dara had incurred his father s displeasure by his recent 
and undisguised attempts to become paramount in power 
and authority : hut there was one act of his which Chah-' 
Jehiui regarded with peculiar horror and indignation^ and 
which he was least disposed to forgive^ — the murder of 
Vizier Sadulhih-Kan^ a nobleman whom the Mogol con- 
sidered the most accomplished statesman of and for 
whom he felt a warmth of friendship that became quite 
proverbial. What was the offence which Dara judged 
worthy of de;ith is not ascertained. Ferluipt he appre- 
hended that in the event of tlie King s demise, the power- 
ful ascendency of the Vizier might leave the cro\\n at his 
(iisposal, and that he would place it on the head of Sulian 
Snjali, whose party he seemed to favour : or it IkS possible 
Dara may have been infiuenciHl by the reports promulgated 
respecting the intentions of SaduUah-^Kan who, '>om being 
an indian [Hindoo] by birth, had excited the jealousy of 
the Penlam at court One of these rumours was, that 

^ The ancient and coirect name of that Cape, the must southern 
point <.>f India, ( hchig a hoUnguese corruption of Ki-inan' 
C a 

gm^l S/idk y ahdH-ndnttf jnayat Khan, it is stated that Sadullah 

* Khiin, died from the ^ severe and painful attack of 

colic. The Wazir, who was the most able* and upright 

adnistcr that ever appeared Catrou also 

records that Para was accused of caused SMulIah Khan to he" 
poisoned. 
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after the death of Chah-Jehan, the \ i/Jrr tk*sii(ned ft: 
exclude the Mogoh from tiu" throne, and either li» iVNitjrt 
the royal race of the or usurp the <*rowii feu* himsell 

or his son. 1 1 is wife was u Paftni ; ainl ii was pnieiided 
that he kept a welhappointial aruii\ of tiuti piaiphs 
cantoned in various parts, to aid iuin iu aeecnuphshiiiy 
hib project. 

It was evident to Darn that to stuid troops to flu 
Deccm waa.s in effect to inciasast*, by so many iiuni, tlo' 
stren^dh of He o[>])osed lht‘ iiKuisure, then*- 
fore^ with many ar^'imieuts and entreaties, and by e\erv 
art he could devise. Fintliii^ it, however, impossible ttj 
move Chah’-Jehati from his ]>«rpos(% he p(*rsnaded Inin to 
impose certain conditions^ by wbicii /><* should 

eng'age to abstain from all iuteiderenee in the confliud ol 
the war; fix his residence at Daakl-Jfmd; confnu* his 
attention to the government of the Dtran ; and also that 
the Emir should retain the absolute and ttndivhital com- 
mand of the army : leaving the whole of his family at 
courts as hostages for his fidelity, llus last clause* was 
extremely offensive to Jrmht ; hut (*/iah Jtdmfi prevailed 
with him to yield compliance, assuring him that this 
stipulation was intended only to satisfy tlie caprice <»f Ills 
soiij, Dam, and that he should soon be followed by his wife 
and children. The E7mr put himself at the iiead of a fine 
army, with which he marched into the Devmi t and with- 
out tarrying in that country, entered Huipoar, com- 
meneing his operations with tlie siege of a place 

of considerable strength. 

Such was the state of Hudamlmt when the dingo/, who 
had passed his seventieth yeai*^ was seir.ed with a disorder, 
the nature of which it were ^«hecoinmg""i^'^^ describe. 
Suffice it to state that it wa disgraceful to a man to ^ 

^ The PatMn dynasty of ^dhi having been crushed by the 
Mogul invasion of Babar Shih 

- ® AW4dy about 30 miles west of Bfdar, in what Is now mrl 
of the Haidardbid (Hyderah/ 
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Ms age^ who, instead of wasting^ ought to have been 
care^ful to preserve the remaining vigour of his constitu- 
tion J 

The MogoFs illness filled the whole extent of his 
dominions with agitation and alarm. Dam collected 
powerful armies in Dekfi and Agm, the principal cities of 
the kingdom. In Beaga/e, Sultan Sujah made the same 
vigorous preparations for war. Aureng-Zcbe in the Decun, 
and Mamd-Hakche in Gtrjaraie, also levied such forces as 
evinced a determination to contend for empire. The four 
!>rothers gathered around them their friends and allies ; 
all wrote letters, made lai*ge promises, and entered into a 
variety of intrigues. Dam, iiaving intercepted some of 
these letters, show'ed them to his father, inveighing 
bitterly against his brothers; and Begum [Saheb'j, his 
sister, availed herself of so advantageous an opportunity 
to prejudice the Mogul against his three rebellious sons : 
but Chah-Jehan placed no confidenee in Dam, and sus- 
pecting he had a design to poison him, swallowed no food 
without the utmost fear and caution. It is even thought 
that he corresponded at this time with Aumig-Zebe, and 
that Dam, being apprised of the circumstance, was trans- 
ported with rage to such a dc^gree as to threaten his 
father. Meanwhile, the King’s distemper increased, and 
it was reported that he was dead: the wiiole court was in 
confusioii ; the population of Agm wms panic-stricken ; the 
shops were closed for many <lays, and the four Princes 
openly tleclared tluiir settled purpose of making the swu)rd 
the sole arbiter of their lofty pretensions. It was, in fact, 
too late to recede ; not only wa.s the cr(»wn to be gained 
by victory alone, but in case of defeat life was certfio 
to forfeited. Iliere was now no choice between a 
k' gdom and death : as Ckak-^Jeban had ascended the 
throne by imbruing his hands in the blocnl of his own 
brothers, so the unsuccessful candidates on the present 

^ This illness was in September 1657, when Shih Jahan was upwards 
of 64 years of age. , 
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occasion wc‘re sure to be haeniiced to the Jealotisj the 
conqueror* 

Siflian Sujffk was the fiisl who l<»ok the fiekl He had 
filled his coffers in the rich country of b} iitleiiy 

nujiing some of the Rajas or Kia^his of that re,«ioiK and 
by plundering others. He was therefore en.ihl<,*d to raise 
a luimeroLis army: and confuling in the sjtppurl of the 
Persian omrahs, whose ndigioiis \ie^^s fn^ had tmihr.ieuf, 
ad\aiiced rapidly on A^ra. He issinal a pnoTunatusn 
which set forth the death of his fatlnn* hy fKnsou frtun tin* 
hand of Dam, and declared his detmiuinat loii !>o!h to 
avenge so foul a murder^ and to occupy tin* 'iac*ant throne. 
Chali-Jehan ^ at the instance of Dam, hastened to nmleceive 
him in regard to the rumour of his deceast^ ; tlie malady 
was giving way, he said, to the power of niedi«‘UR% and 
he expressly commanded him to return fiU’thwith to his 
government of Ikngak. But as 8u!lan Rajak's' friends at 
court represented the Emperors dis<u-<ler as incurable* he 
continued his march toward the capital, pndending llud 
he was too well eonvinecd of the death of his revenal 
parent, and that if, contrary to his expec(xili<m, he slK>uki 
be yet alive, he was desirous of kissing his feet, xind re- 
ceiving his commands. 

Aareng-Zebe also published his proclamations, ami put 
his forces in motion, much at the same time as 8a/bw 
Sujalt. He, too, was meditating an advance on Agra when 
he received a similar prohibition, both from tiie King and 
from Dara ; the latter of whom menaced him with punish- 
ment if he quitted the Deceoh He dissembicil, however, 
like his brother of Bc;igY//e, and returned a similar answer; 
bi|f as his finances were not abundant, and his army was 
comparatively small, he cnckwoured to obtain by friiud 
what he could not hope to gain by arms. The immediate 
dupes of his artifice were MormPBakvhe and Mmir-Jemkh 
In a lette'r to the former he said t — 

. ^ I need not remind you, my brother, how repuf napl to 

my real disposition are the toils of govemtoent, While 
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T)ara and Sid tan Snjrdi aro tonneuted v\ith a tltirsl for 
dominion^ I sigh only for the life of a Fakire, But^ although 
renouncing all claim to the kingdom^ I nevertheless 
consider myself bound to impart my sentiments to you, 
my friend, whom I have always tenderly loved, Dara is 
ii{>t only incapable of reigning, but is utterly unworthy of 
the thronCj inasmuch a« he is a Kajer — an idolater — and 
held in abhorrence by all the great Omra/ia, Sulkoi Snjak 
is e(|ually undeserving the crowm ; for being a^^owedly a 
RaJe:zjj — an heretic— he is of coiu-se an enemy to Hhidons'tari. 
Will yon then permit me to say that in you alone are to 
be found the (jiialifications for ruling a mighty empire? 
This opinion is not adopted by myself only ; it is likewise 
entertained by the leading nobles, who esteem you for 
your matchless valour, and are anxious for your arrival in 
the cs'ipitah With respect to myself, if I can exact a 
solemn promise from you that, when king, you will suffer 
me to pass my life in some sequestered spot of your 
dominions, where 1 may offer up my constant prayers to 
lieaven in peace, and witlioiit mok^station, I am prepared 
immediately to make common cause with you, to aid you 
with my counsel and my friends, and to place the whole 
of my army at your disposal. I send you one hundred 
tliousaiui roupifA\ of which 1 entreat your acceptance, as 
an earnest of my best wishes. The time is critical : you 
should, therefore, not lose one moment in taking possession 
of the castle of Sourate, where C know the vast treasure 
of the State to be deposited.’ 

Marad-Bakehi^ wlmse wealth and power w'ere compara- 
tively limited, receivecl Ins brother’s proposals, accompanied 
as they were by so large a sum, with great delight, ^nul 
was beyond measure elated at tiie prospect which now 
presented itself to him. llie letter was everywhere 
exhibited, in expectation that the young men would be 
induced by its contents to enter with ciieerfuln^ss into his 
army, and that it might dispose the opulent merchants 
more willingly to lend the large sums he was exacting 
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with undeu'.-itioQ riyoiir. Ih- now assiinifd all fh<‘ oonse- 
qiience ami aiillionty of a kinj?; wab proluse in hi, 
promises, ami eoiitrived cM-ry thing so siu-eesslidlj that he 
soon collected a pretty miuKTous army. l''r«iii tins army 
It was, his first care to detach three tfumsaiul men, under 
Iheeoniraand of(7t<i// ./Am, a eiiniieh,t !m( a valiant soldier, 
to lay biegc to tlm easlle of Situ / a /i', 

Jmriig-Zfhe next turned his thmighis on limit- 
Fie sent to him Ids idd<>st son .S/ddm .l/«/wW (h horn he 
had married to the King of llolLomIti'f, daughter) ' vvifli a 
request that he would come to Iiim at /We/ .'//««/, as he had 
iutelhgeuee of thu greatest iinportanee to impart. The 
Emim at no loss to divine the nature of this intelligenee, 
and reliised to quit his army which was .still engaged in the 
siege o( Kali, aw; ' alleging that he had recently- received 
lidingh from Agra, and couhl as.sure Snllun Mulimuiid that 
Umli-Jehau was not dead. In no ease, Imwever, eonld he 
think of co-operating with Aurntg 'Me, while his wife am! 
children were in Bara's jxvwer: his delerniination was 
hxed ; he would not be a party in the pre.seiit quarrel. 

Iduding it iwpo.s.sil)le to aceoinplish the object of his 
mission^ Sidfati Mahmoud returned to Ihulet-Ahad ex- 
tremely displeased with the Emir; but Aura,g~Mu,, m 
way discouraged, sent another message by his second son 
Sultan Masum,i who conducted his mis.sion with .so much’ 
address and urbanity, and made such protestations ol 
riendship^ that hmmJem/rt could not withstand the force 
of fes solicitations. He vigorously pro.seeuted the siege 
ol Kahane, and having forced the garrison to capitulate 
hastened to Dmilet-Almd with the dower of his urnij. 


that after the fort of Suiat was reduced, a ransom of fifteen kkhs of 
!Jmed to p Jr* P'Mc. who eventaally 

. »Se«».a4. 

S aBfl nL BaMdnr SWih, w#i Iwiii fcrli 
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Aureng-Zcbf received lemiir with the strongest pro- 
fessio3"js of kindness^ calling him ‘ Baha ’ and ‘ Bnbagy * [Bab/» 
Ji]—^ Father,’ and ‘ My Lord Father/ Fie embr«aced Ins 
welcome visitor a hundred times ; and taking him aside, 
addressed him thus: -‘I acknowledge the force of the 
objection made by \ou to Sullan Mahmoud, and it is the 
opinion of my friends at court, who are men of judgment, 
that it ^Nould be extremely imprudent, while your family 
are in the hands of Dura, to stir openly in my favour, or 
even to manifest the slightest disposition to promote the 
interest of my cause. Bui it is not for me to mfonn you 
that there arc few ddlicallies which may not be overcome. 
A s(*heme has occurred to iny mind, which, though at first 
it may surprise you, wall, I doubt not, on reilection, appear 
to yon well calculated to ensure the safely of your family. 
Suffer yourself to be confined in prison ; it will have the 
effect of imposing upon the wmrld, and w'C shall reap all 
the success we can desire from this plan: for who will 
ever imagine that a person of your rank could tamely 
submit to incarceration? In the mean time, 1 can employ 
a part of your troops in any manner you think fit ; anti 
you wdll not perhaps refuse, in furtherance of our project, 
to supply me with a sum of money, according to the ofi’er 
yon have so repeatedly made. With these troops, and 
this money, I may safely try my fortune. Allow me, 
therefore, to conduct you to the fortress of DauIel^Ahad 
wdiere you will be guarded by one of my sons; w^e may 
then deliberate u})on the means to be pursued, and I can- 
not coneei\e how any suspicion should arise in the mind 
of Dara, or how he can reasonably ill-treat the wife and 
children of one who is apparently my enemy/ 

1 have authority for stati *•’ that such was substantially 
the language used by oe. The considerations 

which dictat<‘d the Emirh' answer to these strange pro- 
positions are not now so well knowun It is certsiin, how^- 
ever, tliat he cauuplied with them, that he consented to 
place the tiaiops under Aumig*Zchd s eniers, to lend him 
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I'lioiiey, aiid^ what h even more (‘.xtniordi'nary, to i?c con- 
dueted to the fortress of Dauief-Ahad. S<ooe fiove 
thoui^iit that Kwir-JenJa was really allured Iw the sekanii 
assurance of advanta^i!;'eH to he derived from Ins acqui- 
eseeiiec, and that he was likewise intiueneed by the 
recollection of t}n)se vows of ardent aiul indisholuble frieinh 
ship which had been so frequently intereliani^vd iH^tweei) 
him and Auriiniy-Zehc. Others there are who* perhaps 
with more reason, believe that fear fori aide him lo with- 
iK)]d his assent, as the l\vo sons of AKrvNg-^Zi'lh', Sitliim 
and Sfdftfn ISlahmoud, were prt'seni at ihe con- 
ference; the former c{mi)>letely armed, and assnmiin 4 : a 
look that could not he mistaken ; the laiti-r indul‘;:ii!i'; in 
unseemly g’rimaces, after havinjix raisiul his arm in a manner 
which implied an intention of proceraling' io violence: f«jr 
the pride of this Prince was mortified because iris brother’s 
mission liad been attended with better success than ins 
own, and he wais at no pains to conceal liis resentment, 

Wlien the imprisonment of Emlr-Jcmlu bc'came kinnvn 
that portion of the army w'hieh had been hnmght from 
Vkapour demanded aloud the release of their commaiuh.T, 
and W'ould soon have opened the tloorof his prison, if they 
had not been appeased by the arts of Amviig-Zidw, who 
intimated to the superior otlicers that the Fjmrs confine- 
ment was quite voluntary, and a part, in fact, of a selicnie 
understood between themselves. He was, besides, lavish 
of his presents : lie promised advancement tc^ tine (dlicers, 
and increased the pay of the private soldiers ; giving* them 
at once three inonths' advance as a pledge of his libera,! 
intentions. 

In this manner the troops lately nnder comniaiKl 

we^*e persuaded to take part in the campaign meditated 
by Aureng^Zehe, who thus soon found himself' in a condition 
to take the held. He first marched in the direction of 
Soumie iw the purpose of accelerating the fall of that 
^ place, which persevered in a vigorous and unexpected 
.resistance; but a, few days after' his army had been put in, 
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motion he received news of the .snrreiicler of that town.^ 
He then despatched a coniUfrutulatory letter to Morad- 
Bakvhe ; made him acquainted with all that had passed 
with K})}h'-Jn)da ; told him he was now at the head of a 
formidable force ; that he possessed abundance of money, 
that his understanding M’ith the principal courtiers w^as 
complete; and that he was fully prepared to proceed 
towards Brampour^ and Agra. He then urged him to 
hasten his inarch, and he fixed the place for the junction 
of the two armies. 

Morad-Bakdie was disappointed in the amount of treasure 
found in Souralc; perhaps it bad been exaggerated by 
report ; or the governor, as was generally suspected, had 
a|)}>ropriated a large portion of it to his own use. The 
money of which he came into possession only sn diced to 
]>ay the soldiers, wlio had been induced to enlist by the 
expectation of the immense wealth which the walls of 
Soarafe were believed to enclose. Nor ought the capture 
of the town to have increased the military reputation of 
this Frince : for, although destitute of regidar fortiheations, 
it yet baffled his utmost endeavours for more than a 
month : and he had made no progress in the siege until 
the Dutch instructed him, for the first time, in tlie art of 
mining. The blowing np of a considerable jiart of the 
wall spread consternation in the garrison, and terms of 
ca|)iluhition were immediately proposed.'^ 

I’he fall of Souraie facilitated the future operations of 
Morad-BaJicke. It procured him a great name ; mining is 
yet imperfetitly known among the Indians, and nothing 
could have inspired themwdth more astonishment than the 

^ In January 1658. ^ 

® Ikirhunpur, called hrampore and sometimes Bramport by the old 
travellers, on the river Taptf, in the Nimar District, Central Provinces, 
Founded about 1400, and held by independent Muhammadan Princes 
until 1600, when it was annexed to the Mogul Empire by^Akbar. It 
was the seat of the government of the Deccan until 1635 whea 
Aurangabad took, its [dace. 

See p. 2S, foutnotc h 
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method in which this new art had been <‘m|>fi>jccl 
by iMorad^i^{dv/i(\ It was raoreover tim’vt*rsalfy helu'vec! 
that vast ricliCvS had fallen into his hands. But nulwith- 
staiKlini>; the fame acquired by this event, and all the 
haltering* promises of the eiinneh Chaii-Jhfis 

urfi^ed him to disre|>’ard the extra\ai!;ant declaraticnis td* ins 
brother, and not rashly to throw himsidf into lus hands. 
^Listen,’ he said, while it is yet time, to my achiee; 
amuse hhn with fair words, if you please; hid do jud 
think of joining him with your forces. Let him a<haiH*c 
alone toward Jgm. We shall by and hy receive positive* 
intelligence of your fathers stale of health, and see tlu* 
course that events may take. In the mtaui time }«»n may 
fortify SaiiraiCj a most iuiportaul post, ^^luell will secure ti> 
you the dominion of an e.xiensive country prodtieiim a rich 
revenue, and with a little manag'emeuL you !ua\ lH*come 
master of Brampoia', also a towui in a eommaudiug situa- 
tion, and the key, as it \vere, of the Ihra/i.' 

But the letters daily received frenn JNreN^-Zehe deter- 
mined Montd-Bnkcfw not to relax his exertions, ami the 
wise counsel of the eunuch ('huh- J has was rejt*eted. lids 
acute statesman had a warm and afieetionaie heart, and 
was sincerely attached to the interests <d’ his mast(*r. 
Happy would it have been for the young prince if fn* had 
listened to his sage advice ; but Morad was Idinded by an 
inordinate thirst for dominion: his brother’s letters were 
more and more expressive of his entire devoledncss to his 
cause, and he considered that, if left to his own resour<*es, 
he should never be able to realise I host* schemes of 
grexatness that continually haunted his imagination, ife 
therefore broke up from his encampment at Jmed-Jimd, 
abandoned Guzamtv, xsnd made the best of his way, over 
mountains and through forests, to \ho rende/Aous where 
Aureng'-Zebe had halted some dcUys in expectatiem of his 
arrival. ^ 

The junction of the armies was celcbratcxl hy great 
rejoicings and much festivity. The two brothers iverc 
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inseparable^ and Aureng-Zehe renewed his professions of 
unalterable aHection and his protestations of complete 
disinterestedness. Of the king’doni, he repeated that he 
most assuredly entertained no thought ; he had placed 
himself at the head of an army for tlie sole purpose of 
combating Dara, their common foe, and of seating Morad 
on the vacant throne. During the march of the armies 
toward the capital, Aureng-Zehe spoke in the same tone, 
ancl never omitted, either in private or public, to address 
his brother with the reverence and humility due from a 
subject to his sovereign, calling him Hazaret^ ‘ King/ and 
‘ Y our Majesty.’ Strange that Morad should never have sus- 
pected his honesty of intention, or that the late nefarious 
transactions in Golkonda should have made so slight an im- 
pression on his mind I but this Prince w^as blinded by a wild 
ambition for empire, and incajiable of perceiving tliat he 
wdio had recently incurred so much infamy by his attempt 
to usurp a kingdom could feel little inclination to live 
and die a Fakire. 

The combined armies formed an imposing force, and 
their approach created a great sensation at the seat of 
government. Nothing could exceed the uneasiness of 
Dara, and Chah-Jekan was appalled at the threatening 
aspe(it of afiairs. Whatever scope he permitted to his 
imagination, he could conceive no event, however momen- 
tous and fraught witli evil consequences, which might not 
he brought to pass by the talents of Aurefig-Zehe and the 
iutrepitiity of MoradMhkche. In vain did he despatch 
courier after courier announcing his convalescence, and 
assuring the two brothers that the whole of their proceed- 
ings should be buried in oblivion if they immediately^ 
returned to their respective governments : the united 
armies continued to advance, and as the King’s malady was 
really considered, mortal, the Princes had recourse to 
their usual dissimulation, affirming that the letters pur- 
porting to bear the King’s sign-annual were forgeries by 
Bum ; that Chak-Jehmt was either dead or on the point 
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Rons when he afforded Sultan Sujak the nn:\*uLs of escape. 
Allhoiig'h the loss of the eneiuy was inconsiderable, yet as 
the field of battle and a few pieces of artillery rcniaiiied 
ill xSb/bwoa-C//c/i‘o/Jf.v possession, it was iinniediairl}' reported 
at court that he had gained a decisive vielorvd lliis 
affair, while it raised the reputation of Soliman-Chekouln was 
injurious to that of Sultan Sujah^ and the ardour of the 
who favoured his cause, was prop£>rtionably abatiab 

Sollman-Chekouh had been a few days employed in the 
pursuit of Sujah^ when lie reciuved intelligenct* of the 
rxipid and resolute march (>f Auren^-'/die imil Mortal- Ijakrke 
on Agra, Aware of his fatlier’s want of condiui; and 
prudencei^ and knowing that he was surrounded hy sei'ret 
enemies, he prudently determined to return to the eapital, 
in the neighbourhood of whidi Dara would |)robal>ly offm* 
battle. Every one is of opinion that the young prince 
could not have adopted a wiser course ; and iliat if lie 
, could have brought up his army in time, Aureng*Zi4e 
would have gained no advantage, if indeed lic^ luid ven- 
tured to engage in so unequal a eon l est. 

Nowithstanding the success which had attended the 
arms of Solmcm-Chekouh at E/ahas'^ (where tlie Geiuna falls 
into the Gangeft) affairs tpok a very different turn in tlie 
direction of Agra, The government were struck with 
ania5;ement when they heard that A ureng-Zeiui had «‘rossed 
the river at Brampour and forced his way througli all 
difficult passes in the mountains^ on the successful (hjfence 
of which every reliance bad been placet!. A btaiy of 
troops was hastily despatched to dispute tlie passage oi 
the river of Eugene,%^ while tlie main body of the army 

r 

^ According to Khafi .Khan’s accciunt, the battle was fought near 
Benares in the month of December 1657, 

- Ilahbas, a corruption of llahdbds, the old name of Alla!ialm<b aad 
still used by the people to designate the capital' of the Ntjrth-'West 
Provinces. - 

^ Ujjain (Ujein), on the river Sipra, the ancient capital of Malwa, 
the Greenwich of the Hindoo geographers, their fust meiidiaft 
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was preparing’ to move forward. To coiiimaiid this l^ody 
of troops, two of the most skiliid, aiuF hi point of personal 
infiuence, tw’o of the most powerful men, were selected. 
The name of the one w^as Kaficm.-Kan} a soldier of first- 
rate reputation^ sincerely attached to Chah-Jehan, but 
disliking Dara : he assumed the command very reloc- 
taiitly^ and only in obedience to the JMogoL The other 
was the Raja JcfisoDiscingnCy- who in importance and 
authority yielded not to Jemrhigyc. He was son-in-law 
of the famous and powerful Rrrja Bana;^ who lived in the 
reign of Ekhar, and was prince of the Rajas. 

l^ara addressed these two generals in the most aifec- 
tionate terms, and presented them with costly gifts on 
their departure with tlie troops : hut ChaJi-Jchau privately 
suggested the same measures of caution and forbearance, 
which ivere practised in the case of Sulfav SujaJu The 
consccpience was that messenger after messenger was sent 
to Aureng^Zehc to beg that he would retire ; but while 
there appeared this indecision on one side, all was activity 
and resolution on the other : the messengers never re- 
turned, and the enemy unexpectedly crowned an eminence 
at a short distance from the river.^ 

passed through it ; now one of the chief towns of the dominions 
of the Maharaja Sindhia. Bernier refers to the District, not the town 
of Ujjain ; ‘ the passage of the river ’ being, ‘ the ford of Akbarpiir,^ 
of Khafi Khan’s account, which is still the Nerbiidda crossing of the 
Great Deccan Road, about i6 miles due south of the old Fort of 
hlaiidii, and nearly 34 miles south-east of the military station of Mhow. 

^ Nawab Kasim Khan Jawini, who held the rank of a commander 
of 5000. 

- Raja Jaswant Singh. See footnote i, p. 7. On his death, in 167S, 
Alamgir attempted to force his children to become Moslems. This 
their attendants resisted, fighting valiantly when attacked by the 
EmperoFs troops. They escaped safely to Jodhpur, but were com* 
pellecl to take to the hills and woods. On the death of Alamgir in 
1707, they regained their former possessions. * 

® The renowned Rana of Chitor (Chiltour). 

^ The Nerbudda (Narbada), the boundary of the Ujjain {Engenes of 
Bernier) territory, about 70 miles to the south of the city of Ujjain, 
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them, that they rush into the thickest of ihe e<imba,i 
iiisetisible of danger. If the Uaja be himself a brfive man, 
he need never entertain an apprehension of being' deserted 
by his followers : tliey only require to be well led, for 
their minds are made up to die in bis presence rather 
than abandon him to his enemies. It is an interesting 
sight to see them on the eve of a battle, with the fumes 
of opium in their heads, embrace and bid adieu to one 
another, as if certain of death. Who then can wonder 
that the Great Mogoly though a Mahomrian , and as such an 
enemy to the G entiles ^ always keeps in his service a large 
retinue of Rajas, treating them -with the same considera- 
tion as his other Omrahs, and appointing* them to impor- 
tant commands in his armies ? ^ 

1 may here relate the disdainful reception experienced 
by the valiant Jessomseingue from bis wife, a daughter of 
the house of Rana. When it was announced that he was 
approaching with his gallant band of about five hundred 
Ragipous, the melancholy remnant of nearly eight thousand, 
at the head of whom he had fought with noble intrepiiiity , 
quitting the held from necessity, but not with dishonour ; 
instead of sending to congratulate the gallant soldier on 
his escape, and console him in his misfortune, she dryly 
commanded that the gates of the castle should be closed 

^ As the late Professor Blochniann has so ably demonstrated, in an 
article in The Calmtta Review, No. civ. 1S71 {A chapter from Muham* 
madan history. The Mindil Rajas under the Mu^ii'hat CiWernmeni,) 
India never became a thorough Muhammadan country. ‘ The invaders 
were few and the country was too large and too populous. The waves 
of immigration from Tiiran were few and far between, and deposited 
on Indian soil adventurers, warriors, and learned men, rather than 
artisans and colonists. Hence the Muhammadans depended upon the 
Hindoos for labour of every kind, from architecture down to agriculture 
and the supply of servants. Many branches they had to learn from 
the Hindoos, as, for example, the cultivation of indigenous produce, 
irrigation, coinage, medicine, the building of houses, and weaving of 
stuffs suitable for the. climate, the management of elephants, and so 
forth, ^ In course of time, as Bernier and many others record, the 
nxlexs had to depend on the Plindoos for recruiting their army. 
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against binu *'The man is covered with infamy/ she said, 
^and he shall not enter wnthin these walls. I disown him 
for hiisl)and, and these eyes can never again behold 
him. No son-indaW' of Bana can possess a soul so abject. 
He who is allied to Ins ilhistnoiis house must imitate the 
virtues of that great man : if he cannot vanquish he should 
die.’ The next moment the temper of her mind took 
another turn. ‘ Prepare the funeral pile/ she exclaimed. 
‘ The tire shall consume my body. 1 am deceived ; my 
husband is certainly dead ; it cannot possibly be other- 
wise:’ autl then agaiii;, transported 'with rage^ she broke 
into the l)itterest reproaches. In this humour she con- 
tinued eight or nine days, refusing the whole of that time 
to see her husband. The arrival of lier mother was 
attendetl, however^ with a beneficial etfeet : she, in some 
measure, appeased and comforted her daughter, by 
solemnly promising, in the Raja’s name, that as soon as 
he should be somewdiat recovered from his fatigue, he 
would collect a second army, attack Aureng-Zebe^ and 
fully retrieve his reputation. 

lliis anecdote may serve as a specimen of the spirit 
which animates the %vomen of this country. I might 
tnention several instances of the same kind, having seen 
many wives burn tiiemselves after the death of their 
husbands : but these are details which 1 reserve for 
another place ; where I shall, at the same time, show the 
ascendeiicy which prejudice, ancient habit, hope, the force 
of public opinion, and the principle of honour, have over 
the human mind./^ 

When Daru was made a(!{|uainted with the calamitous 
events that bad occurred at Eugmes^ the violence of his 
rage would have hurried him into a course of the indst 
extravagant 'conduct, if be had not been restrained by the 
ariruments and modei'ation of ChaEJcIian. That Kasem- 
Kmif bad be been within his reach, would bave» paid the 
forfeit of bis head, can scarcely be doubted; and E 7 mr 
See pp. 306 d sfg. 
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Jvmfa reg'ardcd as the priiDary and pniioipal cause 

of the present crisis (since it was he who supplied Aiarsig- 
Zvhe with troops and money), Dara would have killed his 
son Mahmci Emh'-Kan and conipeiletl his wife am! daui»iiter 
to become prostitutes, had he not at length yielded to 
the suggestions of the King, who showed the extreme 
improbability of the Emirs concurrence in the inea.sures 
of Aureijg-Zebe, His judgment was too sound, he observed, 
to allow of his placing his family in jeopardy, for the sake 
of advancing the interests of a man for wlnuu he could 
feel no wxarmth of friendship. On the contrary, it was 
sufficiently obvious that he had been himself tieceived, and 
had fallen into the wiles Aureng-Zehe, 

The invaders, in the mean time, were flushed with 
success, impressed with an idea of their invincibility, and 
persuaded that there was no object, however difficult and 
stupendous, 'which they might not achieve. Still more to 
increase the confidence of his troops, AiirengAZche vaunted 
aloud that in Daras army there w»^ere thirty thotisand 
.Mogols devoted to his service; and that this "was not 
entirely an empty boast will soon be made apparent. 
Morad-Bakche felt impatient of delay, a!ul expressed his 
eagerness to push forward ; but his brother repressed this 
ardour, representing the necessity of some I’cpose on the 
banks of the beautiful river^ [NerbuddaJ, especially as it 
would afford an opportunity for corresponding witii his 
friends, and ascertaining the situation of affairs, 'the 
advance on Agra was therefore slow and circumspect, 
exactly regulated by the information daily received, 

Chah-Jehan wuis now' reduced to' a stale of hopelessness 
misery. He saw that his sons were not to be turned 

^ Tile Nerbuclda (Narbada) ranks second to the Ganges among the 
rivers of India in religious sanctity. In fact his said that in the Ham vat 
year 1951 (1895 a . d .) the sanctity of the Ganges will cease, while the 
purifying vktue of the Nerbudda will continue the same throughout 
ail the ages of the world, , This river, which well deserves the epithet 
of ‘ beautiful * applied to it by Bernier, then formed the boundary 
between Hindostan proper and the Deccan. 
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aside from their determination to enter the capital, and 
viewed with dismay the mighty preparation made by I)r/m 
for a decisive battle. Ide had a prescience of the terrible 
evils impending over liis house, which he endeavoured by 
every expedient to avert. He wuis not in a situation, 
however, to resist the wishes of Dam, for he still continued 
to labour under the influence of disease, and wuis the 
servant rather tluni the sovereign of his eldest son. To 
that son he liad long been compelled to resign all 
authority, and the military commanders, as well as the 
officers of the State, were instructed to yield implicit 
obedience to the orders of Dam. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that this Prince was ena])]ed to assemble a 
numerous mmy, finer than perhaps had ever trod the 
plains of Hmdoushw. The lowest calculation makes it 
amount to one hundred thousand horse, more than twenty 
thousand foot, and eighty pieces of cannon ; besides an 
incredible number of camp-followers, and those bazar 
dealers,^ so necessary for the support of an army in peace 
as well as in war, and wlio, I suspect, are often included 
by historians in the number of combatants, when they 
speak of immense armies of three or four hundred thousand 
men. Unquestionable it is, that the force tinder Daras 
command was sufiicient, in point of physical strength, to 
overwlielm two or three such armies as Aitreng-Zebe’Sj 
whose utmost number could not exceed forty thousand 
men of all arms, and these harassed and nearly worn out 
by long marches under a vertical sun, Yet, notwitljstand- / 
ing this disparity of numbers, no one seemed to presage 
success to Dam; the only troops on whose fidelity he could 
depend being with the army under Solman-Chekoaky and 
the principal Onirahs having manifested symptoms of dis- 
affection to his interests. His friends, therefore, earnestly 
recommended him not to hazard an engagement, Chak- 
Jehan was most urgent on this point, offering, infirm as he 

^ The traders in the ' Regimental Bazaar of a modcrii Indian cam 
tonment or camp, so familiar to all Anglo-Indians, 
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was, to assmne the ehierconnoaiid, and to face hiirng Zt hes 
arm}. This scheme was admirably aclapb-d to prestrve 
pea(‘c, and to arrest the progress of that hau^ht} priiu*e : 
neither he nor Morad-Bakchc would probably ha\e iVlt 
disposed to figlit against their father: or, if they iiad 
ventured upon such a step^ their ruin must have been the 
consequence; for Chah-Jehan was popular among all the 
Omrah^ and the wdiole army, including the in>ops under 
the two brothers^ was enthusiastically altaehed bv Iiis 
person. 



Fig. 2.— The limperor &h.ili J,di in. 


Failing in their attempt to prevent an appeal io the 
sword, Baras friends exhausted every argumeiit io clis- 
suatle him, at least, from acting with precipitancy, and to 
induce him to delay the battle until the arrival of Snlbnan^ 
CheJmihj who was hastening to his assistance. This also 
was souneb advice, the young Prince being generally be* 
loved, and returning at the head of a victorious army, 
composed of soldiers, as I have before observed, attached 
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to Dara, But he rejected this, as he had done the former 
proposition, and remained inflexible in his resolution to an- 
ticipate Auivng-Zchc and brin^ him immediately to actiom 
If indeed Dam could have cominanded fortune, and 
controlled events, his own reputation and peculiar interest 
might have been promoted by such a procedure. These 
were tiie considerations that actuated him, and wdiich he 
could not altogether conceal : — he was master of tlie 
King’s person; in possession of his treasure, and enjoying 
undivided a utlsori ty over the royal armies. Sullan Sujah 
was already half ruined ; Iris other brothers were come, 
witli a %veak and worn-out army, voluntarily, as it were, to 
tiirow themselves into his hands. Once defeated, they 
W'ould have no way of escape ; he would them become 
absolute ku’d, attain the end of his labours, and ascend 
the tiirone without competition or diflieulty. If he in- 
trusted the management of the campaign to his father, an 
amicabU* accommodation would take place ; his brothers 
would I'eturn quietly to their respective provinces ; ChaJh 
Jekan, w^hose health was evidently improving, would 
resume the reins of government, and affairs revert to their 
former state. If^ he awaited the arrival of his son 

Solhnan^Chekouh^ the King might employ the interval in 
forming some design to his disadvantage, or enter into 
lu^gotiation with injurious to his interests; 

and, admitting that after the junction of his son’s army, a 
battle were fought and gained, the part wdiieh be might 
have had in the success of the day would be denied him, 
and tlie honour of the achievement rest with Soriman- 
Chekouk, whose military, reputation was already known 
am! established. Then, who could tell the effect which the 
gcjieral applause might produce on his youthful and ardent 
mind, countenanced as he w'oukl be by bis grandfatlier 
and many of the cluid’ Omrahs ? There was no saying how 
bouiidless his ambition might become, or holV little it 
might be restrained by the affection and respect he owed 
to his father. 
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Siicli were the reasons which inthu‘ed Dara to turn a 
deaf e?ir to the voice of |>n!deiu*e and friendship. He 
ordered the wiiolc army to take the fie!<!, and presented 
himself before Chah-Jehan, then in the fortress of Agru^ 
for the purpose of bidding him farewell. As his father 
embraced him, the unhappy old man shed tears ; !>ut 
addressing him in a grave and serious iotie, he said, 
''Well, my son, since yon will have it your own way, may 
heaven bless your undertaking 1 but reim/mber this — my 
injunction— if the battle b<i lost have a care how you come 
again into my presence!* Little impressed with tlu*se 
words. Dam took a hasty leave of the King, and marelied 
his army to the river TcJiembel} about twenty leagues from 
Agm^ where having fortified himself ln‘ waited with eon- 
hdence the arrival of the enemy. But tlie quick-siglUed 
and wily FaMre^ wlm was everywhere pro\'kled with spies, 
fully aware of the difficulty of passing the river when thus 
defended, came indeed, and encamped siiffieiently near to 
have his tents descried by Dai'Oj but was at the same time 
intriguing with a Raja of the name of ChempdJ^ whom he 
gained over by presents and promises, and tiirougli whose 
territory he obtained permission to march his army for 
the purpose of reaching speedily that part of the river 
where it is fordable. Chcmpet even undertook t(» lu* ins 
guide through forests and over mountains which perhaps 
were considered impracticable by Dam; and Jureag-Zek;^ 
leaving his tents standing to deceive his brotiier, had 
crossed with his ti’oops to the other side of the river'* 
almost as soon as the enemy was apprised of his departure. 
In this emergency, Dam was compelled to abamhuj his 
fortifications, and pursue Aureng^Zebei who advanced by 
r£pid strides towards the river Ge7mta, on the banks of 
which he had time to intrench himself, refresh his men, 
and in his turn, await composedly the approach of the 

1 Chimilnil, a river which’ rises ■ near the military station of Mhow, 
one of the principal tributaries of the Jumna. 

Champat Rai, a chief of the Bundelas, “ That is, the Chumbut. 
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enemy. The position chosen by him was five leai^ues 
distant from the name of the place which was 

formerly called SamongKcr^^ is now Faieahad^ that is to say 
the Place of Vidotij. Dam soon came iip^ and encamped 
also near the banks of the same river, between Agra and 
the army of Aureng-Zebe, 

The two armies remained in sight of each other three 
or four days withont coming to an engagement. During 
this interval, Chali-Jchnn sent letter upon letter to Da7'a^ 
apprising him of Soliman-Chcfmtfis near approach^ and 
entreating him to do nothing rashly or prematurely ; but 
to draw closer to Agra, and select advantageous ground 
whereon to intrench his army until the arrival of Ihs son, ■ 
The only aiiswer returned by Dura to these letters was, 
that three days should not elapse ere he brought Aureng-^ 
Zebe and MoraiFBakche, bound hands and feet, to his 
father, who might pass such judgment upon his rebellious 
sons as to him should seem meet. This answer de- 
spatched, he prepared for battle. 

He placed the whole of his cannon in front, linked 
together by chains of iron, in order that no space might 
be left for the entrance of the enemy’s cavalry. Immedi- 
ately in the rear of the cannon, he ranged a line of ligiit 
camels, on the fore})art of whose bodies small pieces of 
ordnance, somew'hat resembling swivels in our vessels, 
were fixed these the rider could charge and discharge at 
pleasure, without being obliged to dismount. Behind 
these camels was posted the most considerable part of tlie 
musketeers. The rest of the army consisted principally 
of cavalry, armed either wdth sabres, and those kind of 
hall-pikes used by the llagipoiia; or with sabres and bow’s- 
and-aiTow^s whicli latter weapon is generally used by the 

1 Saouigarh. The Jumna. 

Camel swivel-guns, known by the nautc of ZamMratp or * Little 
Wasp/ also called Shahtn^ the name for the * Royal Fa?con.’ Com- 
pare the falcon-beaked hammers of the i6th century and the old falcon 
and falconet pieces. 
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Mogok, that is (according to the present acceptation of 
the term Mogol) foreigners whose coinplt^xions art‘ white, 
and who profess Mahometanism ; such as Peniam^ Dirks^ 
Araks-, and U.sheh, 

The army was formed into three divisions. The com- 
mand of the right wing, consisting of thirty thousand 
Moguls, was given to CaliPiiUah-Kan, and the left wing was 
intrusted to EiisldaiAxan Dakug, a brave and famous captain, 
conjohitly with the Kajas Chatresaic ^ and Hamsein^ue 
Roiiile, Cali/atllah had be(m made Bakc/fis, or grand-mast<a- 
of the horse, in the stead of DanechmemPKhan (afterwards 
my AgaJi)- wiio resigned that situation because he kiunv 
that he had incurred Dmas displeasure by Ins solicitude to 
uphold the sole and iinshaekled authority of Vltali’-Jekaih 
Aureng-Zebe and Morad-Bakche made a nearly similar 
disposition of their forces, excepting that among the 
troops of the Omrahs, stationed on either flank, a few 
pieces of field artillery were intermixed and concealed ; a 
stratagem invented, it is said, by Emir-Jemla, and attended 
with some success. I am not aware that in this battle*^ 
recoLU’se was had to any other artifice, unless it were that 
here and there were placed men who threw bannrs,^ which 
are a sort of gi-enade attached to a stick, and ’whicii wuna* 
thrown, from various parts of the line, among the enemy's 
cavalry, and which produced tiie effi^ct of terrifying the 
horses, and sometimes of killing the mem 

It cannot be denied that the cavalry of this country 
manamvre with much ease, and disdiarge tludr arrows 
with astonishing quickness ; a horseman shcaRing six 
times before a musketeer can fire twice. They also pre- 

Rdjds Chhattar or Sattar, Sdl, and Ram Singh Rautela. 

® Superior or Master, always used by Bernier in an affectionate sense 
when talking of Danishmand Khan. 

® For Khafi Khdn’s account of this battle (in the Muntak/mkiA 
Lnhdb), wlijich was fought on the 28th May 1658, see pp. 220-226, voL 
vii. of Sir H. M. EUiofs History of India, as toldhy ih aim llisiorumn 
Edited and continued by Professor John Dowson, 

The Hindostanee ban^ a rocket. 
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serve excellent ordei% and keep in a compact body, espe- 
cially when charging the enemy, Biit^ after all^ I do not 
think very highly of their proficiency in the art of war 
as compai'ed with our well-equipped armies^ for reasons 
which I shall mention in another part of this work. 

The preparations 1 have described being completed^ 
the artillery of both armies opened their fire, the invari- 
able mode of commencing an engagement ; and the 
arrows were already thick in the aii% when suddenly there 
fell a shower of rain so violent as to interrupt the w’ork of 
slaughter for a while. The wxather had no sooner cleared 
than Ihe sound of cannon was again heard, and Dara was 
at this time seen seated on a beautiful elephant of Cej/lon, 
issuing his orders for a general onset ; and, placing him- 
self at the head of a numerous body of horse, advanced 
boldly toward the enemy’s cannon. He was received 
wuth firmness, and soon surrounded by heaps of slain. 
And not only the body which he led to the attack, but 
those by which he was followed, were thrown into dis' 
order. Still did he retain an admirable calmness, and 
evince his immoveable determination not to recede. He 
w\as observed on his elephant looking about him with an 
imdaimted aii', and marking the progress of the action. 
The troops were animated by his example, and the fugi- 
tives resumed their ranks ; the charge was repeated, but 
he could not come up to the enemy before another volley 
carried death and dismay among the assailants : many 
took to flight ; but the greater part seemed to have im- 
bibed i)«mV spirit, and followed their intrepid com- 
mander, until the cannon wei'e forced, the iron chains 
disengaged, the enemy’s camp entered, and the camels 
and infantry put completely to the rout. It w\is now that 
the cavalry of both armies coming in contact, the battle 
raged with the greatest fierceness. Show'ers of arrow^s 
obscured the air, ’.Dam himself emptying his quifer: these 
weapons, however, produce but little effect, nine out of 
ten flying over the soldiers heads, or falling short. The 
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terrible effect, throwin^i*' at the same time* his sliidcl over 
his son, a lad of seven or eight 3.’ears of age, sealed at his 
side ; and discharged an arrow vvitfi so unerring an aim 
that the Raviscmgue Ihmlle fell dead on the spotd 

It was not long before Dara was made acquainted with 
the serious loss he had sustained; and hearing also tljat 
Morad-Bal'chc was heunned in b}’ tine Hagipom\ renderet! 
furious by the death of their master, he detennined, not- 
withstanding every obstacle, to advance t{» ilie attack of 
that Prince; the only measure by whicli he could hope to 
repair the error committed in suffering Ainntg-Zfhv to 
escape: but even this step was rendered abortive by an 
act of treachery,, which involved Dara in immediate and 
irretrievable ruin. 

Calilrullah~Kan, who commanded the right wing, consist- 
ing of thirty thousand Mogols\ a force which alone was 
sutHcient to destroy Aureng-Zche s army, kept aloof from 
the engagement, while Dara, at the head of the left wing, 
fought with courage and success. The traitor preteiKied 
that his division was designed for a corps of reserve, and 

^ Klia.fi Khan in his account of the battle tells us that * At this 
moment Raja Ram vSingh, a man highly renowned among the Rajiuits 
for his bravery, wound a string of costly pearls round his head, and 
with his men clothed in yellow, as bent upon some desperate action, 
charged upon the elephant of Murad Bakhsh, and cried out defiantly, 
“What, do you contest the throne with Dara Shiikoh?” hurled his 
javelin against Murad Bakhsh. Then he cried out fiercely to the 
elephant-driver, “Make the elephant kneel down ! ” Murdd Baklish, 
having warded off his assault, shot him in the forehead with an arrow 
and killed him. The Rajpiits who followed that daring fellow mostly 
fell dead around the feet of the Prince’s elephant, and made the ground 
as yellow as a field of saffron.’ 

was their practice to anoint their faces .and hands with a prepara- 
tion of turmeric, to show that they were come forth prepared to die. 
Occasionally they dressed in orange-coloured garments, emblematic of 
the followers of Mabadeo. 

Prior to the onslaught of Raja Ram Singh, it is recorded by Khaff 
Khan that Murad Bakhsh, seeing that his elephant, on account of its 
being covered with arrow, spear, and battle-axe wounds, was likely to 
turn away, ordered a chain to be cast round its legs. 
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that lie could not, consistently with his orders, move one 
step, or discharge a single arrow, until the last extremity: 
but the blackest perfidy was the cause of his inaction. 

Some years prior to this period, Calil-ullah had suffered 
the indignity of having been shoebeaten ^ at the hands of 
Dam, and he considered the hour arriverl when he might 
gratify the resentment which had never ceased to rankle 
in his bosom. His abstinence from all sliare in the battle 
did not, however, produce the mischief intended, Dam 
having proved victorious without the co-operation of the 
right wing. The traitor, therefore, had recourse to another 
expedient. He quitted his division, followed by a few 
persons, and riding with speed tovrards Dara precisely at 
the moment when that Prince was hastening to assist in 
the downfall of Morad-Bakeke, he exclaimed, while 
yet at some distance, ‘ Mohharck-had, llazarvi, Salamd, 
Elhamd-nlellah : May you be hajipy I May your Majesty 
enjoy health and reignin safety ! Praise 1)6 to Allah, the 
victory is your own ! But, my God ! why are you still 
mounted on this lofty elephant ? Flave you not been 
.sufficiently exposed to danger.? If one of the numberless 
arrows, or balls, Avhich have pierced your /towda'^ had 

^ Tavernier {'J ravels^ vol. i. p. 143) states that Shah Jahan, when 
Prince Kuriini, during the siege of Daulatubad, being offended at some- 
thing that Axani Khan, one of the generals, had said, n>ecamc so enraged 
that, sending at once fur one of his piposhes or slippers, which they 
leave at the door, had him given five or six strokes with it on the 
head j this in lNi)lA is the highest affront, after which it is impossible 
for a man to show himself.’ 

“ In the original, dais, which exactly describes the ‘ pad,’ with a 
canopy, the war harness of the Mogul’s elephants. Ifowdah (howda, 
more correctly) from the Arabic, hmtdaj, a camel litter, ought st^ctiy 
speaking to be applied to the well-known framed seat used for State 
purposes, sporting, etc. (See note on next page. ) For much curious 
information in this connection, consult the work by Christopher 
Petri, of Hartenfels, entitled, EUphantographia cmima,-<t$eu dephanii 
descripHo . . . mtiliisqii& sclectis obsemaiionibus phpskiSf meditis et 
jueundis kisioriis referia, ntm Jlgurh ameis , , , Erfordm , . . 1715, 
I vol quarto, which is rather a scarce book.. 
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toucliecl \oiir person, who can nii.joino Hie dreadful 
situation to \%iiich \\e should be reduee<l ? In (har.s name 
descend quickly and mount ytuir iiorse ; notliin^; now re- 
mains but to pursue the ru£>itivt‘s \uth vn^our. I entreat 
}our Majesty permit them not to eseap<\’ 

Had Dam considered the eonsec|uenees of ipuitiiiq tin* 
back of hib elephant on which he had displaced so nnieh 
valour, and served as arall\ in^~poinl to tin* arm} , lie would 
have become master of the isinpin* ; i>ni tin* cn‘duious 
FrincCj duped by the artful obsequiousness of (aiH tiliah, 
listened to his advice as thoii^di it had het'ii sinema*. He 
descended from the elephant, and mounted his imrse ; 
but a quarter of an hour had not elapstd uiien, suspeetiuj^ 
the imposture, lie inquired impatiently for Caiti-allak-kan. 
The villain was not, how'ever, within his reach : he inveighed 
vehemently against that otiicer, and tiireatened liim with 
death ; but Darajinige wais now impotmit, and his menace 
incapable of being executed. The troops having missed 
their Prince, a rumour quickly spread that lu* was killed, 
and the army betrayed ; an universal panic seized them ; 
every man thought only of his owm saf(.*ty, and how’ to 
escape from the resentment of Aiireng-'Aebe. hi a few 
minutes the army seemed disbandvai, and (strange and 
sudden reverse !) the conqueror became the vauquislH^ck 
AurengAAebe remained during a quarter of an hour sieatiily 
on his elephant, and was rew'arcled wdlh the crown of 
Hmdoasfan : Dara left his own elephant a few minutes too 
soon, and was hurled from the pinnacle of glory, to be 
numbered among the most miserable of Prinees : - -so sbori- 
sigbted is man, and so mighty are the consec|uences which 
soyiietimes flow from the most trivial incideutd 

^ Klii.il Khiii states that after the death of Kustain Khun and Kaji 
Sattar Sal, Oiul became discouraged and knew not what to do. 
at this time a rocket stuick the howda of his elephant. This alarmed 
and discouraged him so much that he dismounted in haste without even 
waiting to put on his slippers, and he then without aims mounted a horse* 
The sight of this ill-timed alarm, and of the empty howda^ after he 
had changed his elephant for a horse, disheartened the soldims. The 
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These immense armies frequently perform great 
feats ; but when thrown into confusion it is impossible to 
restore them to discipline. They resemble an impetuous 
river which has burst its banks ; and whose waters, un- 
restrained in their course, disperse over the surrounding 
country, while no means can be devised to arrest them in 
their career of desolation. I could never see these soldiers, 
destitute of order, and marching with the irregularity of a 
herd of animals, without reflecting upon the ease with which 
five-and-twenty tiiousand of our veterans from the army in 
Flander.s, commanded by Prime Conde^ or Marshal Tnrenne^^ 
would overcome these armies, however numerous. I am 
no longer incredulous, or even astonished, when I read of 
the exploits of the ten thousand Greeks, or of the achieve- 
ments of tile fifty thousand Macedonians under Alexander, 
though opposed to six or seven hundred thousand men ; 
if, indeed, it be true that the armies of Darius amounted 
to so many, and that the servants, and various other persons 
em|)loyed to procure provisions, were not comprehended 
in this number. By receiving the onset with their usual 
steadiness, tlie French troops would tlirow any Indian army 
into consternation ; or they might, as Alexander did, direct 
their chief effort to a particular part of the line ; and the 
success attending such a movement would fill the enemy with 
terror, and occasion an immediate and general dispersion. 

Aureng--Zebe determined to derive eveiy possible benefit 
from this unexpected and almost iniraciiloiis victory ; and, 

men lost heart in sympathy with their leader, and began to think of 
fligl'jt. Just at this time, as one of his attendants was girding him 
with a cpiiver, a cannon-bali carried off the man’s right hand and he fell 
dead. The sight t»f this struck terror into the hearts of those ai:4)und 
luoi ; some of them dispersed, and others lied from the fatal field. 
Dani, l)e!sohliHg the disi>er.sion of his followers, and the repulse of his 
army, pri/Jiig life int>re than the hope of a crown, turned away and tied.' 

* Louis de Bourbon, 1 ‘rince of Conde, usually known ‘ Conde the 
Great,’ born 1621, died in 16S1. 

Henri de la Tour d’ Auvergne, Vicomte de Tureime, one of the 
great 'soldiers of France, w'as bora in l6ii, and died in 1675. 
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to ensure tlie attainment of the sole ol,)jecl of Ills {lesire, 
absolute dominion, resorted to every kind of onpriindpled 
base intrigue. The perfidious ('aiil-’Uliah-Kan soon appeared 
ill ins presenee, protrering his sulnnission, and the sm’viees of 
whatever [lortion of the troops he might seciueo iVom their 
first allegiance. I'he Prince thanked him, aiul loatled him 
with promises, hut was cautious not to receive liim in his 
own name, lie carried iiiin at onct‘ to d/n/W-Z/a/e/a', liy 
whom the traitor was iiailed, as may easily lu‘ imagined, 
with every profession of kindness. During ibis intervirw 
Aureni{--Zebe addressed his brother as ins aeknowhalgt^d 
King and Sovereign, observing to CtiiU-uIhih Kan that it was 
Momd-Bakche alone who was qualified to wear the crowu^ 
and that the victory was gained only by ilie skilful conduct 
and irresistible valour of tliat Prince.^ 

Notwithstanding this semblance of fealty to his younger 
brother, Aureng-Zebe was actively employed day and night 
in writing to the 0nn*a/i6‘, whom he brought over gradually 
to his party. ChakAiestAmii A his uncle, was unwearied in 
promoting the views of his nephew, and was iiuhjed an 
invaluable coadjutor, being active, intelligent, am! |)os- 
sessed of extensive influence. He had tlie reputation of 
writing the most insinuating letter, and using the most 
persuasive eloquence, of any man in Ilimioihsimh It is 
known that owing to some real or imaginary atiVont he 
greatly disliked Darn, and therefore embraced this oppor- 
tunity of contributing to his downfall. Anreng-Zche con- 
cealed under the garb of disinterestedness and purity oi‘ 
intention his raging passion for sovereignty, Pb cry thing 
that was done, the negotiations entered into, and the. pro- 

is stated by Khafi, Khan that the howdah which hlurad ihiksii 
used during the battle was stuck as thick with arruws as a porcupine 
with quills, so that the ground of it was not visible. Also tliat it was 
kept in the store-house in the fort of the capital (Delhi) as a curiosity, 
and as a memorial of the bravery of that descendant of the house of 
Timiir, remaining there till about 1713. 

“ Shaista Khan (s ee p, was a son of the wazlr Asaf Khdii, and 
brother of Shah Jahan*s wife, Mumtaz Mahal. 
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raises made, ail was in Morad-Bakclie s name : from him every 
command was to emanate, and he was to be regarded as the 
future King. Aureng-Zehe acted only as his lieutenant, as 
his zealous and dutiful subject ; the turmoils of government 
were ill suited to the disposition of his mind ; to live and 
die as a Fiikire was his firm and inflexible resolution ! 

As lor Dam, he was weighed down with dispondency 
and terror. He repaired with all diligence to Agra, but 
did not venture into his father s presence ; for his last 
stern injunction,^ " Remember, Dara, if thou art defeated, 
never return to nief still sounded in. his ear. The good 
old man nevertheless sent a faithful eiiULich in secret to 
condole with the unha])py Prince, to assure him of his 
unalterable alfcction, and of the grief into which he was 
plunged by the late disaster. ‘ But,’ added the King, 

‘ there is surely no reason for despair while an army under 
Sofimau Chekouh remains. For the present, I advise you 
to take the road to Deliliy where you will find a thoinsand 
horses in the royal stables ; and the governor of the fort 
lias my orders to furnish you with money and elephants. 
You should not witlidraw to a greater distance than 
prudence may demand ; I shall write frequently, and wish 
you to be within easy reach of my letters. I still think I 
possess the means of bringing Anreng-Zebe into my power, 
and of inflicting due chastisement upon him.* So utterly 
cast down, so absorbed in sorrow was Dara, that he could 
frame no answer to this affecting communication, or even 
transmit a formal acknowledgment of it to his father, ide 
sent several messages to Begicm-Saheh, and departed at 
midnight, with his wife, daughters, and his youngest son 
SepeAJkvkouhf accompanied, and tins is almost incredible, 
by not more than three or four hundred persons. Let 

^ See p. 46. 

- Ddr/i Shikoh was amrried, when in his twentieth to the 

Princess Nadira, the daiighlci: of his uncle, SuHdn Parwez, by whom 
he had two sons, Suhiimdn Shikoh and Sipihr Shikoh, who shared the 
ilbfoi tunes of their father* both dying in prison in the fort of Gwalior. 
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him pursue his melancholy way to while we con- 

sider the deep policy and consamniate address wiiich 
marked the conduct of Aureng-Zehe at Agra. 

One of his first measures was to gain over, or at least 
to so\v tlie seeds of disunion, among the victorious troops 
commanded by Solhnan-Chehonh, and thus ilestroy Daras 
last hope of retrieving his fortunes. lie, therefore, 
represented to the Raja Jesmugue. and to DeiH-lcaa, tlie 
principal officers in that army_, the utter ruin of !)ani\s' 
affairs. The formidable force on %viiich he h)inuled such 
confident hopes of success, observed Auraig~Zebe^ after sus- 
taining a total overthrow, bad <.'ome over to lus standard. 
Dara was now a fugitive, unattended by a single regiment, 
and must soon fall into iiis hands ; and, with respvai; to 
Chah-Jehan, such w^as the state of his health, that no 
expectation could be entertained of bis surviving many 
days. It was evident that they were engaged in a cause 
which was now desperate, and that a longer adiierence to 
Dat'd s fallen fortune would be extremely imprudent. He 
counselled them to consult their best interests by joining 
his army, and bringing with them Soitmau-Chekouh, whose 
person they might easily seize. 

Jesmngue hesitated for some time as to the line of con- 
duct he should pursue. He still feared Chah-Jehau and 
DarUy and dreaded the consec|aence of laying hands 
on a Royal Personage; a violence not likely to escape 
punishment, sooner or later, though that punislunent 
should be indicted by Aitreng’-Zehe himself. He was 
acquainted, too, with the high and undauntet! spirit of 
Soliman-Chehmh, and could have no doubt that the Prince 
u^ould die rather than submit to the loss of liberty. 

At last this was what he determined upon. After 
having taken counsel with DeliUkan his great friimd, and 
having renewed oaths of fealty to each <»ther, it was 
decided ^between them that Je&mngim should straightway 
repair ,to Soliman-ChekouJis tent, show him the overtures 
made by Auretig-Zebey and disclose frankly the whole state 
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of his mind, ^ I ought not to disguise from you/ he told 
the Prince, ^the danger of your situation : you can depend 
neither upon Delil-kmi, or Daoud-kan nor upon any part 
of the troops ; and^ i)y advancing to tlie relief of your 
fatiier, you may involve yourself in irretrievable ruin. In 
this emergency you cannot do better than seek refuge in 
the mountains of Serenagucrr The Baja of that country 
will receive you kindly; Ins territory is inaccessible^ and 
be can l.)e in no dread of Atireng-Zehe, While in this 
secure retreat, you may calmly observe the progress of 
events, and descend from your mountains when a favour- 
able occasion shall arise.’ ^ 

llie young Prince could not fail to understand from 
this discourse that he had lost all authority both with 
the Raja and the troo})s ; and that he should endanger 
the safety of his own person if he refused to relinquish 
the comnuiiid : he yielded^ therefore^ to the sad necessity 
of the case, and proceeded toward the mountains. He 
was attended by a few affectionate friends^ chiefly Ma?afeh- 
(iars‘^ and Saled.^, and others who considered themselves 

^ Probably Daiid Khan, Kuresbi, who became commander of 5000 
in the reign of Alarngir. In the year 1670 he was appointed governor 
of Allahabad. 

“ Srinagar, in what is now the Garhwal District of the North-West 
Provinces, a wild mountain country along the valley of the Alaknanda 
River. Srinagar, the name of the principal village in the district, was 
in Bernier’s time the capital of the (larbwal Rjijas ; it is now to a great 
extent deserted. Many writers and comraentators have confounded 
this place with the Srinagar in Kashmir. The position of this 
(Garhwal) Srinagar, is shown with considerable accuracy, titled 
on the map of the Empire in the first edition, 

Paris, 1670, of 'Hie History of the late Eehet/ion^ etc., and titled Screa- 
aghsr moates, on the map in the early Dutch edition, Amsterdi^m, 
1672 (see the re[jrocluctions at pp. 23S and 454), and also in other 
editions, 

® Sulaimdn Sbikoli was afterwanis given up by the Raja (called tlie 
Zarninddr of Srinagar in the ^AmaUi Salih of Muliarnmad Salih 
Kambu) in 1670 to the otficers of Aurangzeb. See p. 105. 

* Man?)abddrs, commanders, (dlicers, from mansah, Pers. ‘ a com- 
mandd 
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bound to follow biiii. The hulk of the army remained 
with the Raja and Reiil-Kajij who Inul tiie baseness to 
send a body of men to plunder the Prince’s baggag'e. 
Among other booty^ they seized an elephant laden with 
Boupie.s'^- of gold. Many t)f Solhnati-Chekoah's attendants, 
yliscouraged by this disgraceful oiitrage^, deserted him, and 
the peasantry, after spoiling tlieiu, even assassinated many 
of the Prince’s followers. He made his way, however, to 
the mountains with his wife and family, and was received 
with the honours due to his rank ; the Raja of iSVrc/zagv/cr*' 
assuring him he should be in perfect security while in his 
territory, and that he w^ould assist him witli all his forces. 
We must now resume the tliread of our narrative, as it 
relates to what took place at Agm. 

Three or four days after the battle of Sainouguerf^ 
Aureng-Zehe and Morad-Bakche presented themselves be- 
fore the gate of the city, in a garden, about a league distatjt 
from the fortress. They then despatched a message to 
Chah-Jehan, by an eunuch in the confidence of Aumtg-* 
Zehe^ and possessing all his address and deceit, 'i'his man 
sainted the aged Monarch in the name of his master, as- 
sured him of his iindiminished respect and affectirm, and 
expressed his deep sorrow for the events wliieh had re- 
cently taken place, events attributable to the inordinate 
ambition and sinister designs of Bam, He begged leave 
most sincerely to congratulate his august parent on tine 
improvement which was manifesting itself in tlie state of 
his health, and declared that he was come to Agm only 
to receive and execute his commands. 

Chah-Jehau affected to approve of' his son’s conduct, aiul 
expressed himself satisfied with tliese expressions of alle- 
giance. He was, however, too well accpuiinted with 
his hypocrisy and love of power, to place any confidence 

^ Gold ijiohurs in fact, called ‘Gold Roupies,’ by many of the old 
travellers. ' 

® Srinagar in Garhwal, See p. 92, 

* Samugarh, nine miles east of Agra. ' See p. 47* ■ 
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in his protestations ; yet, instead of acting with decision, 
showing himself to his people, and assembling his Omrah', 
for which thei'e was still time, he chose rather to try his 
own skill ill artifice and dissimulation with Aureng-Zebe, 
who surpassed all men in both. It is not surprising, 
therefore, tiiat the father fell into the snare which he had 
spread for his son. He sent a trusty eunuch to say how 
sensible he was not only of the improper behaviour of 
Dara, hut also of his incapacity; to remind Aitreng-Zcbe 
of the peculiar tenderness he had ever borne him, and to 
request he would visit his affectionate father, tfiat such 
arrangements might be concluded as the |)resent distracted 
state of affairs rendered necessary, llie cautious Prince 
likewise mistrusted Chah-Jehan ; for he knew that Begum- 
(juitte<l him neither night nor day ; that he was 
completely under her control ; that she had dictated the 
message, ami that there were, collected in the fortress 
several large and robust Tariar women, such as are em- 
ployed in the seraglio, for the purpose of falling upon 
him with arms in their hands, as soon as he entered the 
fortress. Aureng-Zehe would not, therefore, venture with- 
in its walls ; and thougli he repeatedly fixed the day for 
obeying his father’s summons, he as often deferred it 
to the morrow. Meanwhile, he continued his secret 
machinations, and sounded the opinions of the most power- 
ful Omrabs^ until, having well digesteil Ins plans^ the 
public all at once ftnmd to their astonivsbment that his son, 
Siijfan Mahmoud, had taken possession of the fortress, 
'iliis enterprising young man, having posted a number of 
men in the vicinity, entered the place on the plea of 
visiting the Mogol with a message from Aurcag-Zebe, and 
felt suddenly on the guards stationed at the gate ; he was 
quickly followed by hi.s men, who overcame the nnstispect- 
ing garrison, and made themselves masters of the fortress. 

if ever man was astonished, that man was Clmdi^Jehmi 
when he perceived that he had fallen into the traf) he 
had prepared for others, that he himself was a prisoner, 
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and Aunvig-Zei)c in posscwssion of the fort. It is said that 
the unhappy ]\fonarch sent iit once a messa<Te to Suiian 
^lahmoiid, pronhsing, on his crown ami the Ao;y///, to nomi- 
nate him King, provided he served him faithfully in this 
conjuncture. ‘ Come to me/ added the d/ogo/, ‘ ami lose 
not this opportunity of delivering your grandfather from 
prison ; an act which will obtain for you the l)lessing of 
heaven, and a glorious name that shall never die/ 

if Mahmoud had possessed suflicient daring to 

close with these proposals, it. appears extremely probable 
that he might have supplanted Ins father. (liuk~Jehan\^ 
influence was still powerful, and if he had been |>ermitted 
to leave the citadel, and to assume the personal command 
of the troops, I have reason to believe that they would 
have acknowledged his authority, and tine leading* Omrahs 
remained faithful to his government. Aureng-Zehe would 
not himself have been bold or savage enough to fight 
against his own father in person, e.spccially as he must 
have thought that he would have been abandoned by 
every one, possibly by Morad-Bahehe himself. 

It is the general opinion that Sidian MaJnnoud CDni- 
raitted the same error upon tliis occasion as his grand- 
father had done after the battle of Samonguer and flight 
of Dara. And, as I am again led to the subject, it is 
fair I should observe that there are several politicians 
who contend that, considering all the circumstanees 
of his situation, the aged Monarch, after tiie battle and 
the defeat of Dam^ adopted the most prudent course 
in remaining within the fortress, and endeavouring to 
overcome Aureng-Zebe by stratagem. It is the vulgar 
practice, these people say, to judge of the wisdom of 
efery plan according to the event by which it is follow' ec! : 
the worst-digested schemes are frequently attended wit It 
success, and then they are applauded by all the world; 
and if, a» there was reason to expect, the appearance of 
affection and goodwill toward Aumig-Zchc% a.ssumed by 
Chak-Jekmij, had enabled him to seiase the person of that 
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prince^ he would be extolled for sap^acity and wisdom, as 
xniich as he is no%v contemned for being, as is injuriously 
said, a mere driveller, guided by his Begum} a woman 
whose passions blinded her understanding, and whose 
vanity led her to believe that Ai/reng-Zche w'ould hasten 
to visit her ; in other woi'ds, that the bird would, of his 
own accord, fly into the cage. But to return to Sullan 
Mahmoud, — It is inconceivable, according to the poli- 
ticians of this country, that he did not eagerly grasp at a 
sceptre 'whicli seemed to fall into his hands; especially 
when, by thus gratifying Ins ambition, he would have 
gained a reputation for tenderness and generosity. By 
restoring his grandfather to freedom this young Prince 
might have become the sovereign arbiter of affairs ; 
whereas lie is now probably destined to terminate his 
existence in Goualeor'} 

Few will believe that Sultni} Mahmoud was restrained 
by a sense of duty to his father from acceding to the 
wishes oi' GhahMehan : it is more likely that he doubted 
the sincerity of the King's promises, and felt all the*^ 
danger of disputing the crown with a man endued with 
the mental energy aiul imposing talents of Jureng-Zebe, 
Whatever were his motives, he disregarded the offers of 
the unhappy prisoner, and even refused to enter his 
apartments, alleging that he was not authorised to visit 
him, but had received positive orders not to return to his 
father without carryintg away with him the keys of every 
gate in the fort, in order that Aufxmg-Zcbe might come 
in perfect security for the purpose of kissing his Majesty’s 
feet, f'or the spac^e of nearly two days, C/udmJe/mi could 
not persuade himself to surrender the keys ; but observing 
that his people were gradually deserting him, especiaTy 
the soldiers stationed at the little gate, and that he was 
no longer safe, he delivered the keys at length into the 
hands of Suit an Mahmoud^ with an injuiictioii tq, Anreng- 
Zebe to come to him without further delay, if he were wise, 

^ That is, his daughter, Begum Sahib. See p. S3. 
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as he had secrets of the greatest moment to disclose. As 
may be M’ell supposed Aureng-Zehc was too wary a man, 
and knew too nnieh to commit such a glaring !>lniu!cr, 
and so far from obeying the injunction, he immediately 
appointed his etiinich Kiharkan governor of the fortress, 
by whose orders Chah-Jehan, with Ikgum-Sahi h and the 
whole of the women, were closely conhned. Man)’ of the 
gates %vere also walled up, and all intereoursc between 
the Mogol and his friends was ehectoally prevented. Fie 
was not even permitted to leave his apartment without 
the knowledge of the Governor. 

At this period Aure.ug-Zdu' wrote a letter to his fatlua* 
which, before he scaled it, was shown to every l>o(ly. ‘ I 
cannot better explain my conduct,’ observed the Prince, 
Milan by stating that while you professed extraordinary 
partiality for me, and expressed your displeasure at Dardn 
proceedings, 1 was informed, on indi.spnlable anihority, 
that you had sent him two elephants laden witfi golden 
roupies. Thus is he furnished with means to eollm*! new 
armies, and to prolong this disastrous war; J, therefore, 
put it to you plainly whether I am not driven by his 
pertinacity to resort to measures which appear harsh and 
unnatural.? Is he not, properly speaking, the cause of 
your imprisonment.? and is it not owdng to him that ! 
have so long been deprived of the pleasure of throwing 
myself at your feet, and discharging the duties, and pay- 
ing the attentions, you have a right to demand from an 
affectionate son ? It only remains for me to beg that you 
will pardon wdiat now seems strange in my conduct, and 
to recommend the exercise of patience under the tempo- 
rary loss of liberty ; for be assured that, as soon as !')ara 
sh^Lll be rendered' incapable of disturbing our repose, I 
shall fly to the citadel, and with' my own liaiids' open the 
doors of your prison/ 

I haveJlieen told that ChaJhJeimn did, in fact, send the 
elephants, with the roupm of gold,’^ to i.)am, on the very 
^ See p. 6o text, and footnote k 
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nigl^t of his departure from Dehli, and that it was 
Raiichetiara-Begifni who eommunicated the information to 
Aiiren^-Zehc, That Princess also apprised him of the 
presence of the Jariar women^ by whom it was intended 
he should be assailed when he entered the castle. It is 
even said that Aureng-Zebe intercepted some letters written 
by his fatiier to Dam. 

Many intelligent ])crsoniS, however^ deny the truth of 
tliese allegations, and contend that the letter, thus 
generally exlnbitcd, was a, mere invention to deceive the 
public, and to recoiuule them to the outrageous measures 
of whicl) the Mogof.s adherents liad so much right to 
complain. Be (he trutli what it may, it is certain that tiie 
close conlinemeut of Chah-Jcban seemed the signal for 
nearly tiie wliole body of Omrahs to pay their court to 
Aareag-Zebe and Mo rad- Bake he. 1 can indeed scarcely 
repress my indignation when I reflect that there was not a 
single movement, nor even a voice heard, in behalf of the 
aged and injured Monarch ; although the Omrak\\ who 
bowed the knee to bis oppressors, were indebted to him 
for their rank and riches, having been, according to tiie 
custom of this court, raised by ChahMckan from a state of 
the lowest indigence, and many of them even redeemed 
from absolute slavery A few there w'ere, such as Daiiech- 
mead’ Kan and some others, who espoused no party ; but, 
with this small exception, every Onirah declared in favour 
of Aureng-Zebe. 

It may, how'ever, diminish our censure of this ungrateful 
«H>nduct, if we call to mind that the Omrahs' of Hindomimi 
cannot be proprietors of land, or enjoy an independent 
rtwtioue, like nobility of France and the other states 
of (dirkieudoni. 'Fheir income, as I said before/ consists 
exclusively of' pensions which the King grants or takes 
away acconiing to his <nvn will or pleasure. When deprived 
of this pension, they sink at once into utter insignificance, 
and find it impossible even to borrow the smallest sum. 

^ See |). 5. 
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llie eontljinrd IG'inct'S, having* thus (iiH|H)s(‘c! of (7a///- 
Je.lian^ and rvecived the homage of the (hiirah,\, set (Hit in 
pursuit of Dara. The royal treasury su|>p!ie(i tiieir 
pecuiuary wants, and ('hak-liesf-Kan, tiie unde of Jm'eng- 
Zeh(\ was appointed governor of Ap'd. 

When the day arrived for t!ie departure of tin* arm\y 
Morad-Bakche H |)artieiiiar friends, and ehitd.’ among thmu 
the eumndi Chnh~Ahas\ employed every argunumi to induce 
him to remain with his own troops in the neiglibourliood 
of Agra and Dehii. An excess of respt'ct, and loo smooth 
a tongue denoted, tluyy said, a treacherous heart. They 
represented to him that being King, and universally 
acknowledged as sucli, even by Adreng-^Zrhv himseh', it was 
his wisest policy not to remove from the neighbourhood 
of yigra or Dehii, but to let his brother go alone in pursuit 
of Dara, Had he been swuiyed by this prndeiit counsel, 
Aureng^Zehe would indeed have felt greatly embarrassed ; 
but it made no impression upon his mind, and lu^ continued 
to repose unreserved coniidence in his l^rother’s sokuun 
promises, and in the oaths which they had mutiiai]y and 
^ repeatedly sworn on the Koran. The two brothers quitted 
Agra together, and took the road to DvhiL 

When they halted at Maluras^ four sliort journeys from 
Agra, the friends of Morad-Bakeke^ who had seen and heard 
enough to excite tlieir suspicion, once more endeavoured 
to awaken his fears. They assured him that A ureng^Zebe 
entertained some evil design, and that some dreadful plot 
was certainly in progress. Of this, information had reached 
them from various quarters ; he must, therefore, alxsolutely 
abstain from visiting his brother, at least for tliat day. 
Indeed it was advisable, they added, to anticipate, without 
delay, the meditated blow ,* for which piirpo.se the Prince 
need only excuse himself, on the plea of indisposition, from 
visiting Aiireng-^Zebe^ who would' thus be iudiicetl to come to 
Morad-^Bakche attended, .as usual, with very few persons. 

^ Mathura (Muttra), oa the right hank of the Jumna, about 30 miles 
above 'Agra. 
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But neither argument nor entreaty could remove the 
spell by which he appeared bound. The feigned and 
fulsome adulation of Aureng-Zehe had indeed enchanted 
the unhappy Prince ; and^ notwithstanding the strenuous 
efibrts of his frieiuls, he accepted an invitation from his 
brother for supper. The latter expected him, and had 
concerted his measures with Mirkanmxd three or four other 
of ins minions. Morad-Bakchc was greeted with even more 
externa,! courtesy and respect than had been usual since 
Aitreng-Zche had marked him for his victim ; tears of joy 
seemed totiow,and his brother wiped, with a gentle hand, 
the perspiration and dust from the face of the devoted and 
credulous Prince. During supper, the utmost good- 
luimour and conviviality apparently prevailed; tlie con- 
versation was enlivening and incessant, and at the end of 
the repast, a large quantity of the delicious wines of 
Chimrj tmil 67/ Zw/// was introduced. Auroig-Zehe then rose 
soi’tly, and with a countenance that beamed with affection 
and delight, said, ^ 1 need not inform your Majesty of the 
serious turn of my mind, and that, as a Mahorneicm^ I feel 
scruples which do not permit me to indulge in the pleasures 
of the table ; but though I deem it my duty to retire, yet 
I leave you in excellent company. Mirkan and my other 
friends will entertain your Majesty.’ An extravagant 
fondness for wine was among Momd-Bakehe s foibles, and 
upon the present occasion, finding it peculiarly good, he 
drank to sucfi excess that he became intoxicated, and fell 
/ into a dc{‘p sleep. This was precisely the effect which 
Ai^rejfg-Zehe intended the wine should produce. FI is 
serviints were ordered to withdraw ' that their master 
might not be disturbed ; and Mirkan took away both his 
sword and dagger.'^ It was not long before Ammg-Zehe 

^ In the original, ‘ son sabre et son jenuler cm poignard. ’ A jamd/iar 
(? from the Sanscrit = ‘ death -hringer ’) wc.s a short, 

broad dagger with the ‘grip’ at right angles to the l>lade, between 
side guards for the hand. Some had two points ^ two 

scrateber/ from Ukkna, to write t^r scratch), others were triple-pointed 
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came to muse liini from !iis sleep. lie entertnl the 
room, and pusliing the Prince rudely ^’viih liis feet_, 
until he opened his eyes, uttered lids short and iusohmt 
reprimand, ‘ Oh, siianm and infamy ! ITou a Kinu and 
yet possessing so little diseretion What the \\i>rld 
now say of thee, and even of me? Let this v retched 
and drunk<m man be hound hand and fool, and removed 
tlierc within, lo slee}> aw a} Ids sliame.’ I’ht' (*ommand 
was no sooner given than exeenUal ; five or sK stdtlim’s 
rushed upon Mormi-Balrln', and in spile (jf Ids cries and 
resistance, feilers and haiKleidfs wt‘re applied, ami he v\as 
carried away. This \ iolenee eoidd not lu* perpetraied 
without the knowledge of his immediate attendants ; tluy 
wished to sound an alarm, and attempteti to !>r(*ak int<i 
llie apartment ; but they were silenced and overawaa! by 
Allah-Coulif, the chief ollicer iu Morad-!>akches artillery, 
who had long been corrupted by the gold AurengMn^ 
Some agitation soon began, however, to manifest itself 
among tlie troops ; and to prevent tlie consecpienees ol’any 
sudden movement, emissaries w<‘re busily (unployed during 

(<■£’// ‘ three scratcher’). Shailih Abul Ka/I, the Kniperor 
Akbar’s minister and fdend, tells u.s {AifM-Akhari) tlmt * All wt^apons 
for the use of His Majesty have names, and a proper rank is assigned 
to them. Thus there are thirty swords, one of wdiich is daily sent to 
llis Majesty’s sleeping apartments. The old tme is returned, and 
handed over to the servants outside the Haiem, who keep it till its 
turn conies again. ... Of jiimti?iars . . . there aie fmty of <'aeh. 
Their turn recurs every week,’ vol. i. p. 109, Professor Blorhm.inn\ 
Tmnsiaiwn, Calcutta, 1S73. For a great deal of invaluable informa- 
tion regaiding Kastern swords and daggers, see An HiiLsiHikti Mr//*/- 
hook of Indian arms, . , By the lIon„ VVilhraham A/.J,, 

M, P, Fuidisked by order 0/ the Secretary 0/ State for India in Conmi/, 
Lqpdon. William U. Allen & Co., 18S0. 

Catrou, quoting Manouchi, states that the sabre an<l dagger were 
taken away by Am angzeh’s grandson, Azam, .son of Prince Muhammad, 
a boy of sk years of age: ‘ Oramgzeb as if he intended his brother 
only a of pleasantry, while sleeping, promi.sed his grandson a 
iewel if he could take away from the prince his sabre and his |)olgnard 
witlioiit awaking him, The child acriuitted himself very dexter<Hisly of 
fhe ofliice, and conveyed the arms of Moradbax into the adjoining tentA 
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the night in representing the occurrences in Avrcng-Zche s 
tentj as perfectly trifling and iininiportant : they %¥ere 
present (they pretended), and Morad-Bakche having drunk 
to excess, had lost his self-possession^ and made use of 
very iiitenipernte language. There was no one upon 
whom he had not cast injurious reflections, and he had 
even loaded Anrcng-Zvha himself with the foulest abuse. 
In short, he had growni so quarrelsome and ungovernable, 
iiiat it became necessary to confine him apart : but in 
the morning, when re- 
covered froiii Iiis night's 
debaueii, he would be 
again set at liberty. In 
the mean tinui, large 
bribes and larger pro- 
mises %verc. given to all 
the superi(U' officers ; 
the pay of the whole 
army was immediately 
augmented ; and, as 
tiujre wei'e few who 
had not long foreseen 
the downfall of Morad- 
Bakchc, it is not surpris- 
ing that the day 

dawned scarcely a trace 
of the late partial com- 
motion existed. Aiireng- 
Zehe felt that he iniglit 
venture to shut his brother up in a covered cmhanf} a kind 
of dosed litter in which women are carried on elephants ; 
and in fins manner tiie Prince was conveyed to Dehli, and 
incarcerated in the ancient citadel of ScUm-gnerZ which 
is situated in the middle of the river. 

^ For amdrif a i'cr.sian word nicauing a cuvoretfin huvvdali, or HUer, 

® Salfm-gliar, built by the Emperor Salim Shah Siir, in the yeiu' 
1540, and now in rid ns. 
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The army siibmittetl to this new tjrder of with 

the exception of the euimeh Chah-Aha,s\ who occasioned 
much trouble.^ Aurcug~Zehe received the troops lately 
under the eonnnand of Morad-BakcJie into his scrvi(‘e; 
and resumed the pursuit of Dam, who was advancing- witli 
the utmost expedition on Lahor, with tiie intention of 
fortifying himself in that city, and rendering it the ren- 
dezvous for his friends and adherents. But he was pressed 
so closely by his eagxn- enemy, that he found it iitipossible 
to fortify that position : he^ therefore, continued ins retreat 
on the road to Moulian ; but here again tlie vig'our of In's 
l>rothcr’s movements disappointed any expectation he 
might have formed of maintaining that post. Nothing, 
indeed, could exceed the ardour and aciiviiy of J/zreag- 
Zebe. Notwithstanding the great heat of the weatfier, 
his army marcdied day and night ,* and, with a view of 
encouraging the troops, he was often two or three leagues 
in advance^ nearly unattended. Nor did lu; fare better 
than the private men ; his me«‘il consistetl of dry bread 
and impure water, and Ins bed was the bare ground. 

Dara is blamed by the statesmen of tliis country for 
not having taken the route to the kingdom of Cabtml 
when he abandoned Lakoi\ Fie. was strongly advised to 
adopt that course, and his reasons for refusing such sage 
counsel must always be enigmatical. Tlui governor of 
Cahoul was Mohahetdcmi , one of the mo.st ancient and 
powerful Onirahs' of Himl()usia7i, who had never b(‘en on 
friendly terms with Aureng-Zebe; and there wcu’e assembled 
in that kingdom above ten thousand troops destined to 
act against the the Pemam', and the tA/a'c.v. Dara 

was amply siij^plied with money, and there can Ih.^ lilt It; 
dcifebt that the military force of tliat country and AtohabA- 
kan himself would willingly have espoused his cause. 1 1 
should also be observed that in Cahoul^ Dam would have 

^ Catroii says that he was deported along with Ivfurad Bakhsh. 

^ Afghans, called by the old , travellers, Auganes, and sometimes 
Agwans. 
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been on the !)orclers of Pcnia and Uabcc^ from wiiicb 
countries he might have derived considerable support. 
He ought indeed to have recollected how Iloirmm/o/f was 
restored to his kingaloni by the power of the Fersians, 
notwithstanding the opposition of Zaher-kan} king of 
the Patans, by whom he had been ex}>elled. Eiit it was 
generally the fate of the unhappy Dara to undervalue the 
opinions ot the wisest counsellors; and upon this occasion, 
instead of throwing himself into Cahoul, he proceeded 
towards and sought refuge in the fortress of Taia- 

i)ahn% that strong and celebrated place situated in the 
middle of the river 

When J iireng-Zahe knew the point on which Dara was 
directing his retreat, he felt it quite unnecessary to con- 
tinue tlie pursuit. Having ascertained that (kibotil was 
not witliin the plan of his brother’s operations, liis mind 
was relieved iVom any serious apprehension ; and sending 
only seven or eigiit thousand men under the command of 
Mir-baba, his i()stcr-brother, to watch tlie movements {)f 
Dara^ he retraced his steps towards Agra with the same 
expedition he had used in the pursuit of his brother. Flis 
mind, iaideed, was harassed by feans of what might happen 
in the ea|)ital during his absence : some of the pow^erful 
iiV/;V/.v, smdi as ,fem'iagia'. or Je.v.vo'a/5*ei/?gMc, would, perhaps, 
he th(:uight,rtd<uise(7////A“/c///m from prison ; Soliman-ChekxMfk.^ 
and the Ilaja of Serenagucr, might descend tis ti torrent 
from their mountains; or, finally, Sa/lau Sajah would 

’ Slua Kbaii Stir, the .son of the governur of Jaunpiir, for some lime 
ill the service of Muiiammad Lf)hani, king of Behar. He defeated the 
Brnperor l liimayun in 1539 at Chaun.sdin Behar, and in 1540 at Kananj, 
ami |)ursucd liiin until he was driven ])eyond the Indus. Sher Khan then 
became the .sovereign id Delhi, ascended the throne in 1542, under the 
title of Sher Shah ; and died in 1545. After an exile of Hfteen years 
llumdyuii rciurne<.'i to India, and became a second time Emperor of 
nindostan. 

Sind (Scinde), The fortress is at Bukkuron an island’^in the Indiift 
between Sukkur and Kohri. Owing to its po.sition it was a stronghold 
of great hnporiaucc. 
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now probnl)]}" \enliire to appro.’icli A in- 

cident now occurre«F %Uiie!i, as il was occasioned In it, 
may serve to i^ive an icU a of >/a/v Z<7;( *,s precapdatc 
mode of acting’. 

While on Ins return from Moulian to /////or, and w lum 
marching with his accusloined rapidity, lu* was asii)nis|H*d 
to see the Ihija Jess'ebtgue at tiie Inaid oi‘ four or li\ e 
thousand \vedl -appointed Ragipous, achaneiUi; towards 
him. Aureng Zehe had, as nsnal, pre/aaied his arm} : and 
bemg aware of the Rajas strong atiatbmeid to ('hah 
Jelani, it may easily be imagined that lu‘ considtu*ed his 
situation one of extreme tierih II was natural for him 
to conclude that Jes%seiagi(e would seize upon so iiapp} 
an occasion and by a (o//p (Vdai at onec* resciu' Ins 
venerated sovereign from the iniquitous thraldom umler 
'which he groaned, and inflict condign punishment upon 
the unfeeling son from whom he had experi<*nctai so 
much unprovokt'd outrage and cruelty. It is, indeed, com 
jeclunai that the Rciju umlertook this <*xpedition with 
no other design than the capture of AareagZehe^ and 
ther<‘ appears ground for the opinion from the fact of Ins 
having been met on the road leading from Lahar to 
Moidim, when the information just before reeeivetl by the 
Prince left no doubt upon his mind that the Raja was still 
at Dehli ; with such astonishing speed had he conducted 
this long march ! But the self-possession of Aumigd/,fhe 
and his decision of character carried him safely through 
the impending danger. He betrayiul no symptom of 
agitation oi* alarm, but assuming a eonnienanct* expn‘ssiv(* 
of pleasure at the sight of the Raja, rode direeily toward 
him^ making signs with his hand for him io hasten Ins 
])a^ej and calling out, ^Salamet backed Rajfhgi i Salmnei 
bached Balm-gH* Thus hailing him as * Aly faird Raja I 
My Lord Father!* When the Raja approached, he 
said : I c«miot describe how impatiently I have wuiitcul 
to see you. The war is at an end : Dam h ruiiH‘d 
and wanders alone. I have sent Mir-Baha after the 
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fugitive ; lie cannot possibly escape.’ He then took off 
his pearl necklace, and, as an act of the utmost courtesy 
and condescension, ]>laced it round the neck of the 
lu/Ja. " My army is fatigued, I am anxious you should 
immediately proceed to Labor, for I am a]')prehensive of 
some movement there. I appoint you Governor of the 
city., nnd commit ail things to your hands. I shall soon 
join yon ; Imt before we part, I cannot avoid returning 
my thanks for your manner of disposing oi So Hman-Ckekouk. 
Where have you left Dclil-lmn ? 1 shall know how to 

punish him. Hasten to Labor. Salawet Bachesl, Farewell!’ 

Dara, when arrived at Tala-hakar^ nominated an eunuch 
distinguished for Ins intelligence and resolution, (jovernor 
of the fortress, and formed an excellent garrison of Pa/an.s', 
and Sa^/eds\ and as gunners, a number of Porfi/guesCj E 7 }glis'k, 
French^ and Germans. 'riiese Europeans were employed 
in the artillery, and had been induced by his magnificent 
promises to enter into the Prince’s service. In the event 
of his ascending the tlirone, it was intended to promote 
them to the rank of Oinrahs^ even although they were 
Franks. Depositing his treasure in the fortress, for he still 
possessed a large quantity of gold and silver, Dara. pursued 
his march without delay along the banks of the hidiis 
towards Svbndif, at tlie head of but two or three thousand 
men ; and traversing with incredible speed the territories of 
tluf Raja Ka/obe^ soon reached the province of Guzaraie, and 
presented ivimself before the gates of AmejLAbad, The 
Governor of the city was Vbah^NavazeAmiG^ the father-in- 
law of Aureng-Zehe, <le.seendcd from the ancient Princes of 
Maekuic'* j Mo.V(v//r|, a, man of no military rtq)utati()n, but 

^ Or as he is nmv calhni, the Rao of Cutch (Kachh). 

Shalmawa?, Khan was fathcrdn-law to Murad Bakhsli also, and his 
dauglder was in Almmdabad when Dara came there. It was tluougb 
her cnlreatics that ShahnavvaK Khan was induced to espouse the cause 
ofDani, 

Muscat, (Maskal), the chief town of Oman in Arabia. Hiis is 
intereslhig as it serves to support the statement in the A/a-as/ru^ 
Umard of ’Abdier Rax/.ak ai llusaini, that SlaUmawai! Khan, was a 
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accomplisliecl, polite, and addicted to pleasure. Tlu‘ city 
of Anied-Abad'^ contained a strong’ g^arrison, and was in 
a condition to oppose a vigorous resistance; bat whether 
from failure of courage in the governor, or from Ins ha\ ing 
been taken by surprise, the gates were (Opened to Darn 
and lie was received by Chah-N avaze with every mark of 
lionoiir. It seems indeed that this man was so assiduous 
in paying court to Dcmij that he succeeded in impressing 
his mind with an opinion of his devoteiiness am! esieem ; 
and although warned of his treacherous ciiaraeter, tiic 
deluded Prince had the imprudence to confides i!i I lie 
governors professions, commimicating to him ilie whole 
of his plans, and showing him the letters from tlie Puija, 
Jemmisewgue, and several other faithful adiu-rents, who 
were making preparations to join him with ail tlie forces 
they could muster. 

Ain'eng-Zehc was equally surprised and |)er})lexc(l wlien 
he heard that Dam was master of Amed-Ahad, He 
knew that his pecuniary resources were still considerable, 
and he could entertain no doubt that not only his 
brother’s friends, but malcontents irom al! parts, would 
hock around liis standard. He w^'as not insensible of the 
importance of following Dara in person and dislodging 
him from so advantageous a position : but at the same 
time he sa\v the danger of withdrawing so far from Agra, 
and Chah-Jekan, and of mai’ching his army into provinces 

son of Mirza Rustam Kandahari, a great-grandson of Shah Ismail, 
king of Persia. It is usually stated that he was the son of the wazir 
Asaph Khdn, the Prime Minister of the Emperor Jahangir. For an 
account of ‘the ancient Princes of Mascate’ of Bernierts narrative, 
se^ the late Rev. George Percy Badger’s History of ike Imdms ami 
Seyyids of^Omdm Translated from the original Arabic. London. 
Hakluyt Society, 1S71. 

^ Situated about 50 miles north of the head of the (Julf of Cambay 
and 310 niiles from Bombay, on the banks of the Sabarmatai river, 
founded, in by Ahmad Shah on the site of an ancient Himioo 
diy, and one of the most splendid towns of India during the tdth and 
tyth centuries. 
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which eomprc'hended the territories of Jesscingue^ Jeswm- 
seingue, and otiier powerful Bajas. His attention was also 
distracted by the rapid advance of Sultan Sujah — then near 
Elahas — witii a powerful army, and by the preparations 
which lie understood %vere being made by SoUman-Chekouh 
in conjunction with the Raj(i of Serenaguer to take an 
active part in the war. He was placed in a critical and 
intricate situation ; but bis ])est course, be thought, was 
to leave Darn for the present wdth Chak-N adane-ka7i, and 
to march toward Sultan Sujah, who liad already crossed 
the GaugiuH at Elahas, 

Sulian Sujah encamped at a small village called Kadjoiie, 
a situation which on account of a large talab, or reservoir of 
water, was jutlieiously chosen. * There he determined to 
await the attack of Aureug-Zebc, who, on bringing up his 
army, took u|) a position on the banks of a small river, 
distant about a league and a half. Between the two 
armies was a spacious ])lain well adapted for tliem to 
engage. Aureng-Zcbe felt impatient to finish the contest, 
and on the (lay after his arrival, leaving his baggage 
on tlie other side of the river, proceeded to the attack. 
The Emlr-Jemla, erstwhile prisoner in the Decan, joined 
him on the morning of the action with the forces he 
could collect; the fiiglit of tlie unhappy Dam having 
released his wife and children from captivity, and his own 
imprisonment being no longer necessary to the promo- 
tion of Aureng-Zvbe s designs. Ilie battle was warmly 
contested, a,ud iht‘ efforts of the assailants were aJmost 
incredible ; but Sultan Sujah maintained his ground, re- 
pulsing e,very assfiult with great slaughter, and increasing 
Aureng-ZebEs embarrassment by steadily adhering to his 

^ ‘ Sliiija’s army rested by the tank of Kh<ajwa or Kachhwa’ — AwaJ- 
i Sdii/t, Now called Khajuhd, about 30 miles to the west of Fatchpur- 
ifaswain the Fatehpur District, between the (hinges and the Jumna. 
The l-»attle was fought on the 5th January 1659. Zdidk is another 
form of the word takU, meaning an artificial pond, or tank as usually 
translated » 
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plan of not advancing into the plain. I'o defend the 
advantageous and well- fortified position he had selected 
was for the present his sole object, Ibreseeing tluit the 
heat of the Aveather would very soon compel Ins enemy to 
retreat to tlie river, and that it would then he the time to 
fall with effect npon his rear-guard. Aurnig-Zehcwiis very 
sensible of the reasons which actuated his brother, and 
became the more intent on pressing forward. But a new 
and unexpected source of uneasiness now presented itself. 

He was informed that the Raja JcmjnhSTtngue^ wlio liad, 
with apparent sincerity^ entered into terms of amity, Inid 
fallen suclderdy upon the rear-guard, routed and put it to 
flight, and that he was now employed in |)illaging the 
baggage and treasure. The news soon s])rt‘ad ; and as is 
common in Asiatic armies, the fears of the solditu’s multi- 
plied the danger. But Aureug-Zche did not lose his 
presence of mind^ and being aware that retrc\‘it would be 
ruinous to his hopes^ he determined, as at the battle with 
Dara, not to recede, but await with firmness tlie [vro- 
gress of events. The disorder spread more and more 
among the troops, and Sultan Sujah availing himself of so 
unlooked-for an opportunity, commenced a furious attack. 
An arrow killed the man who guided Aureng-Zehe s 
elephant ; the animal became unmanageable, and tlie 
danger growing more appalling, be was about to dis- 
mount, when Emir-Jenila, who was near him, and wliose 
conduct the whole of this day excited the admiration of 
every beholder, ejaculated with a loud voice, Devankou ! 
Decankou! (where is the Deean?)* and prevented him 
from accomplishing Ills fatal purpose. Aumig-^Zebe. was 

^ This war-cry was probably used .somewhat tauntingly in the sense 
of ‘ Where arc ye now, O men of the Deccan ? ’ See p. 50, footnote‘s. 
This and the war-cries given at p. 50, may he taken as similar to the 
‘Bonn the GaHow-gale, my lads^ of Sir John Moore, to encourage a 
regiment ip the Peninsula which had a number of Glasgow man in its 
ranks ; or to the slogan, * It’s a far cry to Loch Awe,’ and that of the 
clan 'Grant, ‘Stand fast, Craigellachie,’ so nobly maintained of ktc by 
one of the clan at Thobab 
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BOW to all appearance reduced to the last extremity : his 
situation seemed irremediable, and he was every moment 
expe<;tin^£^ to tall into the enemy’s hands. Yet siieli is the 
caprice of fortune, that he was in a few minutes crowned 
with vic'tory ; and Siiilan Sujak was obliged, like Dara at 
the battle of SiDiiongiwry to Hy for his life. 

Sti/ian SN/ah owed ids disconititure to the same trifling 
circumstance as occasioned the defeat of his eldest brother. 
-• that of descending from his elephant for the sake of 
more expeditious!)^ following tlic retreating foe : but it may 
he doubted wiiether tlie man l)y wliose advice he acted 
was intlueiu'ed by an honest or a periidioiis intention. 
Ailah~ver(fi"kaji,'^ one of his principal officers, earnestly 
entreated him to mount a horse, and it is remarkable that 
he made use of an artifice very sindlar to that ot' CalU-uUak- 
kan at tlie battle of Samonguer, He ran towards Sultan 
Suja//, and, when yet some way off, saluted him (as did 
Calli-ullali-kan), and then, joining his hands in the manner 
of fervent entreaty, he said : ‘ Why, my Prince, incur 
lumeeessary risk on this exalted elephant ? do you not 
see that the enemy i.s in complete disorder, and that it 
were an unpardonable fault not to pursue Jiim with 
alacrity ? Mount your horse, and you are King of the 
Indies.' As in the ease of Dara, the sudden disappearance 
of the PriiuH" from the view of the whole army induced a^ 
gemiral i<lea that he was either killed or betrayed ; the 
troops fell into disorder, and dispersed, without the 
possibility of restoring their ranks,- 

* Aliwardi Khaji, ('iovcrnor of Patna, who espoused the cause of 
Sultan Shuj'lhj whom he followed to Bengal, where he was killeil in 
July 1659. _ ^ ^ 

See pp. 53, 54. Father Joseph Tieffenthalcr, in the article on 
* Cadjiiua ’ ( Khajuiia) in his Desc 7 ^ipiion of Hindustan, Berlin, etl, 1791, 
p, 234, says that Prince Sujuh’s elephant fell into a pit (which may have 
been a dry welt, not uncommon in those parts at the present day) and 
that then the Prinne lied, Tieffenthalcr abo states that'a fine serai 
(‘caravanserai at ‘ t.Iadjinia ' was the one built by Aurangzeb !»> com- 
iaentoraie his victory, fids torl-hke .send, a widlcd garrien (called 
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Jessomsehigite, perceiving the strange turn that the 
action had taken^ contented himself with securing the 
fruits of Iiis plunder, and without loss of time returned to 
Agra, intending to continue his retreat thence to his own 
doniinions. The rumour had already readied the capital 
that Aureng-Zehe had lost the battle ; that he and Emir- 
Jemla were taken prisoners, and that Sultan Sujah was 
advancing at the head of his victorious army. Chah-hed- 
kan, Governor of the city, and the uncle of A ureng--ZeJ}e, 
so fully believed the report, that when he saw Jesmarsvingue, 
of whose treason he had been apprised, appx'oadi the gate 
of the city, he grasped, in his despair, a cup of poison. He 
was pi'eventecl, however, from swallowing it by the prom})« 
titude of his women^ who threw’ themselves upon him, and 
dashed the cup to the ground, 'fw’o days elapsed before 
the inhabitants of Agra were undeceived ; and it is not 
doubted that the Raja would have succeeded in releasing 
Ckah-Jchan from confinement had he acted witli vigour 
and decision ; — had he threatened with boldness, and 
promised with liberality : but as he was acquainted with 
the actual state of affairs, he would neither venture to pro- 
long his stay in tlie capital, nor to undertake any daring 
enterprise : he merely marched through the town, and 
proceeded homeward, agreeably to his original intention, 
Aure7ig-Zehe was full of inquietude as to the probable 
proceedings of Jessdmsemgue, and expected to hear of a 
revolution at Agra. Fie, therefore, scarcely followed Sultan 
Sujah in his retreat, but directed his rapid steps to the 
capital with the whole of his army. He soon learnt, how- 
ever, that the troops whom he had just encountered, and 

who suffered little or no diminution of numbers in the 
• 

the BadshaH Bagh, or Royal Garden), and a masonry tank with an 
area of fourteen acres, still remain as a memorial of imperial magni* 
ficence. The serai has as many as 130 sets of vaulted rooms, three of 
which have*been thrown into one to serve as a school The square in 
the centre of the serai has an area of ten acres, and 223 ^ acres in all aio 
covered by these memorial works. 
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Lite aetioii, were daily receiving considerable accession of 
streng'tii from tlic different Rajas whose territories were 
situated on both sides of the Ganges, and who were in- 
duced to give their assistance on the strength of the 
repiitali(>n Sullan Hajah had lor wealth and liberality. 
He found also that his brother was establishing himself 
in FJahas, that important and celebrated passage of the 
Ganges, and justly considered the key of Bcfigale, 

Under these eireumstanees^ it occurred to Aureng-Zehe 
that he had two persons near him very capable of 
rendering him assistance — his eldest son, and Emir-Jemla ; 
but he knew tiiat those wlio have rendered essential 
service to their Prince often become inliated with the 
ideal that no recompence is too great for them. He 
already perceived tliat Ruflan Mahmoud betrayed im- 
patience of paternal control, and was continually pre- 
suming on the skill and prowess he had displayed in t!ie 
capture of tiie citadel of Agra, wiiereby all the plans t)t 
(HiahrJehan iuui been baffled. In regard to the Emir, the 
Prince fully appreciated his transcendent talents, his 
conduct, and his courage ; but these very excellencies 
filled him wdth apprehension and distrust : for the Emirs 
great riches, and the reputation he possessed of being the 
prime mover in all affairs of importance, and the most 
acute statesman in India, left no doubt on the mind of 
Aureng’Zehe that tlic expectations of this extraordinary 
man were as irigh as those of Sultan Mahmoud. 

Hiese consiiierations would have disconcerted an 
ordinary mind ; luit Aureng-Zchc knew limv to remove 
these two personages to a tlistaiiee from the court with 
so iniieh address that neither the one nor tile other felt 
any cause of complaint. He sent them at the head oUa 
powerful army against Sullan Sujah, giving the lAnir to 
understand not only that the valuable government of 
Bengali: was intended for him during life, huU that he 
should be .succeeded therein by his son. He added that 
this. was hut one mark of the sense he entertained of his 
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great services: when lie had defeated Sujah lie should be 
created Mir^ul-omrah [Ajmr-ul-Umard] ; tiie first aud most 
honourable title in Ilmdousian, signifying Prince of tlie 
Omrah,s\ 

To Sulfan Mahmoud he addressed only these few words : 
^ Remember that you are the eldest of my children^ and 
that you are going to fight your own battles. You have 
done much; and yet, properly speaking, you cannot be 
said to have done anything until the projects of Sultan 
Sujah be defeated, and you become master of liis person : 
he is the most formidable of our adversaries.’ 

Aureng-Zelje then presented laitli the Emir and Sultan 
Mahmoud with the customary aeraphaSy^ or ri(‘h vests, a 
few horses and elepluints, superbly cajiarisoned, and con- 
trived to retain at court his son’s wife (the King of 
Golko?ida\s' daughter) and EmirMemki s only sou Mahmei 
EmirAmn ; the former, because the presence of so dis- 
tinguished a woman might embarrass the operations of 
the army ; the latter, because he was partial to the youtii, 
and wished to superintend his education : hut he viewed 
them doubtless in the light of hostages for the fidelity 
of the two commanders. 

Sidtan Sujah was continually in dread that the Rajas of 
Lower Bengalee who had reason to complain of his ex*- 
actions, would be excited to insurrection against Ins 
authority. Pie was, therefore, no sooner apprised of these 
arrangements than he broke up his cam|> at Elabufi, and 
marched to Benares and Faina, and afterwards to MogidereA 
a small town on the Ga7iges, commonly called tfie Key of 
the Kingdom of Bengale, forming a species of strait be- 
tween the mountains and a forest wliich is contiguous to 
th^ town. Pie made this movement from an apprehension 
that it was meant to cut off his retreat, and that A'wir- 

^ Sar-0"pa, from the Persian meaning from head to foot, 
a complete suit, or robe of honour, 

- Monghyr, the fort described by Bernier, now contains the public 
offices, and the residences of the Europeans. 
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Jemia would cross the river either above or below Pliahas. 
Inteiuling to tiiake a stand at Mogukre, he tlirew' up ibrti- 
fications, and cut a deep trench (wliich I saw some years 
afterwards)® extending from the tovvii and the river to the 
mountains, in this strong position lie resoh'ed to wait 
the approach of his enenug and dispute the passage of the 
GangvK. ile was^ however^ greatly mortified when in- 
ibrraed that the troops which w'ere slowly descendin.g the 
hanks of the river were designed merely foi- a feint ; that 
Emir-Jenila was not with them ; but tliat having gained 
over the Rajas whose territories lay among the inoiintainSj 
on the right of tlie river, he and RuUaa MaJmioud were 
marching witii the utmost speed across those mountains 
toward Rage-Mchallk-^ accompanied by tlie tlower of the 
array, evidently with the object of shutting him out from 
Bengaie. He was constrained, therefore, to abandon all 
the fortifications erected with so much care : yet notwith- 
standing that his march was much lengthened by the 
necessity of following the various bends of the Gaiiges^ 
still he arrived at Rage-Mrkiflc some days before the 
I^hnir. Time was afforded him to throw up entrench- 
ments ; because,, when the combined commanders per- 
ceived that Suiicm Siijak could not be prevented from 
occupying Rage-'Mehalle, tliey inclined on tiie left towaurd 
the Ganges, througii almt>st impraclicalde paths, for the 
purpose of receiving the. troops, heavy artillery and 
baggage, whidi were coming down the river. Wlien this 
ol'ijcct w'as accomplished, tliey proceeded to the ntta<.*k of 
EnJian SnJaJi, who defemUal his position during fivc‘ or six 
days with considerable success ; Init perceiving that the 
ceaseless fire of the Emirs arlillery ruined his fortiheations, 
which consisted only of made earth, sand, and fasciiids, 

^ On the 31st December 1665, wi'c n traveiiing with Tavernier, 
vel i. p, 124. ^ 

- RajmaliHl, Akbuf.s capital of Bengal, on the rijjjht Ijank of thi: 
Ganges, The Mulmmimulun city is now in ruins, exteniling for about 
four miles lo the west of the modem city. 
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and that the approaching rains would render Ins position 
still less tenable, he withdrew under favoin- of tln^ niglit, 
leaving* behind him two larges pieces of ordnance. The 
fear of some ambuscade deterred the enemy from |jursuing 
him thatniglitj and before break of day the rain descended 
so violently that no idea could be entertained of quitting 
Rage-MehaUc, Happily for SuUan Sujah^ the shower that 
fell so o]yporti]iielyj was the comineneenicnt of tliose 
incessant and heavy rains with wliich the country is 
visited in the months of Julij, Aiigusi, Sepkmber, and 
Odohcr. They render the roads so difficult that no army 
can act offensively during their prevalence ; and upon the 
present occasion the Emir was obliged to |)iit his troops 
into winter-quarters at nage-Mehallc ; while Sujah rc;- 
mained at liberty to choose the place of his retreat, and 
to reinforce his army. A large number of Poringnmi 
came to him from Lower Bengale, bringing with them 
several pieces of cannon. The great fertility of the soil 
attracts many Europeans to these parts, and it was Hull an 
Sujalis policy to encourage and conciliate the foreigners 
settled in this province. He particularly iavoured the 
Portuguese Missionary Fathers, holding out a prospect 
of future wealth to them all, and promising to build 
churches wheresoever they might desire to liave them 
erected. Indeed tliese people were capable of rendering 
the Prince essential service ; the Frankish families residing 
in the kiiigdom of Bengale, whether half-caste^ or of 
Por/wg7/e.ve birth, amounting to eight or nine thousand, at 
the lowest computation. 

During the interval there arose a serious disagreement 
between Sultan Mahmond and Emir-Jenila, 'f'lic former 
as|fired to the absolute and undivided command of tlie army, 
and behaved to the latter with studied insolence and con- 
tempt, He even allowed expressions to escape him tliafc 
denoted a^total disregard of the affection and respect due 
to his father ; spoke openly of his achieveincnt in the 
^ ‘ Mestic ’ in the original. 
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fortress of aiui boasted that it was to him jiiorng- 

'Ache shoiiid fed iiulebted for his crown. He w'as at length 
informed of the ang'er he had excited in his fathers breast ; 
and fearing lest the Fanir shoidd receive orders to seize 
his pcrsoig he withdrew [from Ihijmahal] attended by very 
few i'ol lowers, and retiring towards Sitllan Snjdk made that 
Prince a tt*iKler of his services. But Sujah^ suspecting this 
to lx; a devi(‘e of An reng-Zehe and of Kniir-Jemla to entrap 
him, pL'iced no confidence in his splendid promises, or 
in his oaths of undeviating constancy. He, therefore, in- 
trusted him with no command of inpiortance, and kept an 
eye u})ou his conduct. Snilmi Mainnoud %vas soon disgusted 
with this treatment, and, after the absence of a few months, 
in despair of what miglit liefall him, al)andoned his new 
master, and ventured to appear in Jemla\s' presence. The 
Kniir received him with some degree of courtesy, promis- 
ing to intercede with Aureng-Zehc in his beludf, and per- 
suade him to pardon this great transgression. 

Many persons have told me that all this strange conduct 
of Sudan ]\lam(}Hd was planned by x\ureng-Zel>t\ w'ho was 
very willing to see his son engage in any enterprise, liow- 
ever Inizardoiis^ whidi had for its object the ruin of Sudan 
Sujah. Whatever the event might be, he hoped to gain 
some specious pretext for hkxvmg Sudan Mahmoud conveyed 
to a place of security. Accordingly, when informed of his 
son's return [to Rajmahal], feeling, or feigning to foel, the 
utmost indignation, he sent a letter, commanding him in 
peremptory terms to repair to Didili. The unhappy Prince 
<lared not disobey ; but be had scarcely set foot on the 
opposite shore of the Ganges, when a company of armed 
men seized and forced him into an emhanj ^ as had been 
MuradAkikehe, he was then comlueted to Gonaieor'^m * 
wliicli fortress he will probably end his days.'-^ 

^ See p. 69 text, and footxioteb 

^ Sec |). 2i, loutnolc“. Sultan Muhammad was removed from 
Gwalior to Salimgai'h an<l there poisoned. He was buried at tne ✓ 
mausoleum of Ummiyun. 
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Having thus disposed of his eldest son,, 
advised his second son, Sul Urn Ma::um, not to iniitaie the 
lofty and unyielding spirit of his brother. '^The art of 
reigning/ he told him, Hs so delicate, that a. King’s jealousy 
should be awakened by his very shadow. Be wise, or a 
fate similar to that wliich has befallen your brother awaits 
you. Indulge not tlie fatal delusion that Jurcng'-Zehe may 
be treated by his children as was Je/iau-Gia/rc !>y liis son 
Ckah-Jehan ; or that, like the latter, he will permit tlie 
sceptre to fall from his iKind.' 



4.— Sultan Shujah. 


Here, however, 1 may observe that, judging fnnn tlu‘ 
whcHe tenor of Sulian Mazmis conduct, his fa,iluu’ has 
reason to suspect him of any evil design : the most abject 
slave cannot be more tractable or obsequious ; nor is it 
possible timt the language and behaviour of the h)west 
menial should discover less of the workings of a iliscon- 
lentcd and ambitious mind. Aurcng-Zehe never a|)peared 
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more <*areless of power mul dignity or more devoted to 
the<‘ause of religion and charity. There are many shrewd 
perscms, however, who believe that the father’s character 
is, in every respect, the archetype of the son’s, and tliat 
the heart of AV/Zh/w Mazium. is set upon sovereign authority^ 
of which w^e may liave proof in due course ; meanwhile let 
us pass on to other occurrences. 

Whilst all these events were happening in Bengnle, 
HiiHati Sujak resistetf, to the best of his ability, his skilful 
opponent, passed, as lie judged it ex])edient, from one bank 
of the Ganges to the other, crossing and recrossing the 
rivers and water-courses wdth which this part of the 
country abounds. Meanwhile, Aureng-Zehe remained in 
tlie neighliourhood of Agra, At length, after liaving con- 
signed Monid-Bakche to Goualeor, he went to Dehli, where 
he began in good earnest, and iindisguisedly, to assume all 
tile acts, and exercise all the prerogatives, of a legitimate 
K ing. liis attention was principally engaged in the forma- 
tionof plans for expelling Darairom Gurjarale; an object very 
near his heart, but, for the reasons already stated, difllcult 
of accomplishment. Nevertheless, his extraordinary skill 
and continued good-fortune overcame every impediment. 

Jessomseinguehiid no sooner returned to his own country 
tiian lie employed the treasure pluudered at the battle of 
Kadjoud in raising a strong army. Me then informed I)ara 
that he would join Iiim %vith all his forces on the road lead- 
ing to Agra, Oil which city he advised him to march without 
delay, Thci IhiiU’C had himself contrived to assemble a 
large number of troops, though not perhaps of the choicest 
description : and being sanguine in his expectation that as 
he apiiroadied the; capital, accompanied by tins ^dis- 
tingoislied Raja, his friends would be encouraged to crowd 
around Ins standard, lie quitted Akmed-Ahad and hastened 

^ at this time about forty-one years old, lived and 

reignei’l t«‘) tlw age of ninety, and was succetyled, in 1707, by hi.s son, 
Sultan Mu’a»ani, with the title of Shah ’Alam Bahadur Shah, who 
survived his felher only five ye,jrs. 
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to /l.vwoY,'* a city seven or eight days' journey from Jgm. 
But Jcs.wmxebigfie \ iolated iiis promise. The Raja, Je,s\semgue 
considering that the chances of war were decidedly in 
favour of Aureiig-Zehc and that it was his best policy to 
conciliate that Prince^ exercised his iufiiunice witli 
Jesm^fuseingue to deter him from espousing tlie cause of Dam, 

‘ What can l)c your inducement/ he %vrote to him, Ho 
endeavour to sustain the falling fortunes of this prince? 
Perseverance in such an undertaking must inevita.i)ly 
bring ruin upon you and your family, without advancing 
the interests of the wretched Dara, Prom Jiarag- 
Zebe you will never obtain forgiveness. I, who am also 
a Raja, conjure you to spare the blood of the Ragipous. 
Do not buoy yourself up with the ho]>e of drawing the 
other rajas to your party ; for I have means to couiit<*ract 
any such attempt. This is a business which concerns all 
the Indoiis (that is to say all tlie and you can- 

not be permitted to kindle a flame that 'would soon rage 
throughout the kingdom, and which no effort might be 
able to extingnish. if„ on the other hand, you leave Dara 
to his own resources,, Aureng-^Zebe will bury all the past 
in oblivion ; will not reclaim the money you obtained at 
Kadjone, but will at once nominate you to tlie government 
of Guzarate. You can easily appreciate the advantagt* 
of ruling a province so contiguous to your own territories : 
there you will remain in perfect quiet and security, and 
I hereby offer you my guarantee for the exact fulfilnumt 
of all I have mentioned.’ To be brief, Jemyrnseingm was 
persuaded to remain at home, while Aureng-Zebe advanee<l 
with the whole of his army on Astaire, and encamped 
wij^hin view of Dara, 

Who that reads this history can repress a,n emotion of 

1 A] mere, al)out 230 miles to the south-west of Agra. The 
Emperors Jalmngir and Shih Jahan often resided there, and it was 
here that Sir Thomas Roe, the ambassador of James i, of England, 
was received by the Emperor Jahangir in December 1651. 

^ In the original, ‘ e’est h dire toute la Gentilitc.’ 
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pity for the rsii.sg'uitled and betrayed Darn} He now dis- 
covert*d the bad faitli of Jcmniffet/igne ; !)ut it was too 
late to provide against its fatal consequences. Willingly 
would he ha.ve conducted the army back to /hned-Abad^ 
but iiow <‘ouid he hope to effect this desirable object in 
tlu‘ midst of' the hot season, and during the drouglit that 
then prevails ; having a march of five-aiid-tiiirty days to 
accaunphsh through the territories of Rajas, friends or 
allies of JexsomAringtte, and closely pressed by^ the eager 
Ju/riig-Zidc at the head of a fresh and numerous army ? 

‘ It is Ixdter,’ he said, ‘to die at once the death of a 
soldier; the <‘ontest is sadly unequal, but on this spot 1 
must eoiu|uer or perish/ He did not, however, com- 
|)reik‘nd tht‘ full extent of his danger: treason was lurk- 
ing whert‘ he least expected it ; and he continued to con- 
fid<‘ in the perfidious Chah-Navaze-kan, who kept up a 
regular correspondence with Aureng-Zebe, putting him in 
posst‘ssion of all Darns designs. As a just retribution 
for his faithlessness, this man was slain in the battle, 
eitiier by the hand of Hum himself, or, as is thought more 
probable, by the swords of persons in Anmig-Zehes army, 
who, b<‘ing the secret partisans of Dara^ felt a])prehensive 
that ('Itah’-NavazeAcan would denounce them, and make 
meiilion of the letters they had been in the habit of 
writing to that Prince. But what now availed the death 
of the traitor ? it was from the frst moment of his taking 
possessiiui of Akmedahad that Dura ought to have listened 
to tlu‘ sage advice of his best friends and treated Chah- 
Navaze wnth the contempt and distrust he merited. 

llic action commenced between nine and ten in the 
niuuming.^' Darns artillery, w'hich was advantageously 
placet! on a small eminence, m.ade noise enough; but 
iiie pitu'cs, it is supposetl, were charged only witi) blank 

i I0>r Klrifi Kliarfs account of tic ilcfcction of Raja Jaswant Singh 
and the InUllc (fought on the I2th and 13th March 1659 at Deora, 
about six ndlcs to' the south of Ajinere), see Sir H, M. Elliot is 
i'tc., voi, vm pp. 238*240. 
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cartridges, so widely w<as the treacdiery extended. It is 
iiiinecH'ssary to enter into any particular detail of this 
battle, if battle it should be e«alled ; it was soon a com- 
plete rout. I shall simply state that tlie first shot was 
scarcely fired when phacing liinisclf within 

sight of D(ira, siait an olKccr to inform him tliat if he 
wished to avoid eaplnre he must instantly quit the field. 
The poor Prince, seized with sudden fear and surprise, 
acted upon this advice, and flew with so much precipita- 
tion tiiat he gave no dirt;ctions concerning his baggage r 
indeed, considering the criti(‘al situation in which he was 
placed, lui had reason to congratulate inmseif on being 
allowed time to secure his wife and family. It is certain 
that he was in tlH‘ ])ower of Je,s\sTwgi((% and tiiat it was to 
his forbt'aranee he was indebted for his escape : but the 
Raja, aware of tlie danger that would attend any insult 
offered to a Prince of the idood, has iqion all occasions 
shown respect to every branch of the Royal family. 

I’iie miserable and devoted Dara„ wliose only chance of 
preservation was to regain Amed-Ahad, was constrained to 
pass through a long range of what might be considereci 
hostile territory, destitute of tents and baggage. The 
country between Asmirc and Amed-Ahad consists almost 
entirely of territories belonging to Rajas, llie l^rince 
was accompanied by two thousand men at most; the lieat 
was intolerable ; and the KouUijs followed him day and 
nigiit, pillaging and assassinating so many of his soldiers 
that it became dangerous to separate even a few yards 
from the main body. These Koidl^s ^ arc the })easantry 
of tins part of the country, and are the greatest robbers, 

In Bernier’s time, this was the term a})pHed to dwellers in villages. 
The word is supposed to be derived from the Tamil /alR, meaning 
hire or wages ; in modern times Coo/i'. P'or an interesting nott‘ mi 
this sul)ject, see Yule’s Glossary^ under the head ‘Cooly.’ There is a 
race of hill |x;ople, the Kolis, who are to he found in Giizerat, in the 
Konkan, and in the Deccan ; and in the Rh the Koolees are 
spoken of as a, tribe that lived near the Indus. In Blacu’s map of I/'/ie 
liinpire of.iJit) Grcai Ulogol, published in 1655, territory to the north- 
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and altogether tint most unprincipled people in the Indies. 
Notwitiistanding every obstruction, Dam contrived to 
advance within a day's journey from Amed-Abad, expecting 
to enter the city on tlie following day, and to assemble 
an army ,* but the ]i<»pcs of the vampiished and mifor- 
tunale are selchmi realised. 

Tiie Governor whom he had left in the castle oi Amed- 
Ahad^ alarmeil by the menaces, or allured by the promises 
of Anreng-Zebe, iiad basely deserted the cause of his 
master ; and sent a letter to Dam by which he desired 
him not to advance nearer to the city, whose gates wei'e 
shut, and wdmse inhabitants were armed to oppose his 
entrance. I had now been three days with Dam, 
whom I met on the road by the strangest chance 
imagina!)le ; and being destitute of any medical atten- 
dant, he com})e]led Uie to accompany liim in the capacity 
of physician. day preceding that on which he re- 

ceived the Governor’s communication, he expressed his 
fear lest i should be murdered by the Koulh/s, and 
insisted upon my passing tlie nigiit^ in the Karavan- 
serralc, where ise tlien was. The cords of the kanaies, 
or screens, which concealed his wife and women (lor 
he was witlioiit even a tent) \vere fastened to the wdieels 
of the carriage, wdierein i reposed. This may appear 
alnurst incredible to those who know how extremely 
j<,‘alous the great men of IlindousUm are of their wives, 
and I mentiem the circumstance as a proof of the low 
condition to which the fortunes of the Prince w'ere re- 
duced. It was at break of day that the Governor’s 
message was delivered, and the shrieks of the females 

west of Canibriy is htle<l das CoUys. Chardin, in his 2 ram/s 

in I\’rsm (|), 479, vul. vii. of Langlus’ edition, Paris U;!!s us 

of a race of I’oldaa’s in Ik'rsia whom he calls luiniys or qodlys, and 
says C)f them that they were all arrant rogues and thieves, like the 
gipsies of his own country. In 2 he rUmer Alaii, AUah, abaci, 19th 
August 1K91, will he found (pp. 239-240) a long account of the recent 
doings in tiui Akola District of a ‘ Native Jack Sheppard,’ one Kasjee 
Kolb 
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drew tears from every eye. We wen/ al! oviaovliehiied 
with confusion and <lisniay, ^4‘azin<;* in speechless liorror at 
each other, at a loss what plan to recounnend, and 
igiKwant of the fate whi(;h perhaps awailtal ns from hour 
to hour. We observed Dam ste}>piniL*' out, more dead 
than alive, speakin^' now to one, then to anotluo*; stop- 
ping' and consulting even the coinnioncsst soldier. He saw 
eonsternatlon depicted in every counttmaiuag and fell 
assured that Ju* should he left without a singk' foiiower; 
but what was to l)ecoine of him ? whither must lie ? to 
delay his departure was lo accelerate his ruin. 

During the time that I remained in tins Prince’s 
retinue, we marched, nearly without intermission, day and 
night ; and so insupportable was the heat, and so suifocat- 
ing the dust, that of the tliree large oxen of (»arjara/t' which 
drew my carriage, one had died, anotlier was in a dying 
state, and the third was unable to proceed from fatigue. 
Da/Y( felt anxious to retain me in his service, ‘ espircially as 
one of his wives had a bad wound in her leg ; yet ncitlier 
his threats nor entreaties could procure for me a single 

^ Tavernier, who probably derlvc<l his iiiforiualion fixnu licrnier 
himself, thus describes this incident : * As lie [Duni] apiu-oached 
Ahmadabad, Monsieur Bernier, a French pliysician, who was on his 
way to Aca^A to visit the Court of the Great Mogul, and who is well 
known to all the world, as much by his personal merits as l>y the charm- 
ing accounts of his travels, was of great assistance t(u>m:i>flhe wives of 
this Prince who was attacked with erysipelas in one leg. DAra Shau, 
having learnt that an accomplished European physician was at linnd, scut 
immediately for him, and Monsieur Bernier went to his tent, where he 
saw this lady and examined into her ailment, fur which he gave a 
remedy and quick relief. This poor Prince, being much jileascd with 
Monsieur IhiRNiER, strongly pressed him to remain in his service, and 
he might have accepted the offer if DArA SifAu liad not received news 
the same night that the Governor whom he had left at AilmadAbAd 
had refused to allow his quarter-master to enter the town, and liad 
declared for Aurangzeb. This compelled DArA ShAh to decamp 
quickly m the darkness of the night, and take the road to SiNi), fear- 
ing some new treachery, which he could not defend himself from in 
the unhappy condition in which he found himself. vol. i. 
p. 349. 
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Iiorse, ox, or camel ; so totally destitute of power and 
infiiienee iiad lie become I I remained behind, therefore, 
because of tiie absolute impossibility of continuing the 
journey, and could not bat weep when I beheld the. 
Prince depart witli a force diminished to four or five 
hundred horsennnn 'inhere were also a couple of 
elephants L'uhm, it was sai<l, with gold and silver. Dara, 

1 understood, intended to taktj the road to TalUi-bakar, 
and under all (‘ircumstanccs this was not perhaps an nn- 
wise selection. 'Fluna* was indeed only a dioiec of appal- 
ling diHieulties, and 1 could not elierish the hope that the 
Prince would succeed in crossing the sandy desert which 
st‘pa.rated him from that FoH. In fact, nearly the whole 
of the men, and many of tlie women, did perish; some 
dying t)f tliirst, Imnger, or fatigue, wdiile others were 
killed by the hands of the merciless Koulhfs. Hap})y 
would it liave been for Darn had he not himself survived 
this ptualous march ! but he struggled through every 
obstacle, and I'cachetl the territory of the Raja Katchv.?- • 

'Phe Raja laH'eived him with the utmost hospitality, 
promising to place the whole of liis army at Dara's 
disposal, provided that Prince gave lus daughter in 
marriage to lus souf'^ But the intrigues of Jeiiseingue 
were as successful with this Raja as tliey had been with 
Jemmiselngue ; a change in bis conduct was very soon 
perceptibk', and DarUy iiaving reason to apprehend that 
the barbarian liad a design against his life, departed 
witlH>ut a nunneni’s hesitation for Tata-^hakar, 

I siiouhi, I fear, «>nly tire my readers were I to enter 
upon a long narration of my own adventures with 
Messieurs the Koidh/s, or robbers; relating how I moved 

^ Khdfl Khan slates ilsat when Dani was denied entry to Ahmada- 
biid he went ‘ tt» Kari, two /m from the city and there sought assistance 
from Kanji KoH, one of tltc* most notorious rebels and robbers of that 
country. Kanji joined him and conducted him to the ^ol)^lnes of 
Knchh.’ 

« This conlirm.s in .several details, Khdfi Khiui’.s narrative. See Sir 
fl, M. Elliot’s //iVnoy, vol. vii. p, 243. 
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tlieir compassion, and by wliat meatis f preserved the 
little money which was about my person. I made a grand 
display of professional skill ; and ni\ two servants, 
who experienced the same terror as myseil, declared 1 
was the most eonnent physician in Uu‘ world, and that 
I)ara\*i soldiers had used me extremely ill, depriving me of 
everything valuable. It was fortunate for me that we 
succeeded in creating in these people an interest in my 
favour; for after detaining me seven or eight, days, they 
attached a bullock to my carriage, and condnettal me 
within view of the minarets of In this city 

i met with an Omriih xvho was prt>eeeding to Dehli, and 1 
travelled under his protection. On the road our eyes were 
too often olicnded with the sight of dead men, tdephants, 
oxen, horses, and camels; tlu^ wrecks <d poor Dardn army. 

While Dam pursued his tireary way towards T<tia~hakm\ 
the war was still raging in Bengal e ; Snlian ISnJah making 
much greater efforts than had been foreseen by his tmemies. 
But the state of affairs in this quarter oeeasioned little 
inquietude to Aureng^Zebc, who knew how to appreciate 
the talents and conduct of Eniir-Jemia ; and tlie distance 
of Bcngale from Agra lessened the immetliate importance 
of the military operations in that country, A source of 
much greater anxiety was the vicinity of Soilmand.''hekmh, 
and the apprehension which seemed generally to prtn^ail 
that he and the Raja were about to descend with a luwtile 
force from the moiintahis^^ distant scarcely cn'glit days' 
journey from Agra. This enemy Aurmg^'Aehe was too 
prudent to despise, and how to circumvent SoilmmhChekoah 
became now the chief object of his attention. 

The most likely method of attaining that object was, 
lie conceived, to negotiate with tiie Raja of Serenagner, 
through the medium of Jesseingne : who accordingly wrote 
to him letter upon letter promising the most spleiKiid 
remuneration if^ he delivered up SolmandJhekouk^ and 
threatening the severest punishment should he refuse to 
^ Ol Srinagar, ?>. the Siwaliks. See p. 59. iootnote K 
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comply, '.rhe liaja answered that the loss of his whole 
territory would aiiect him less than the idea that he had 
been guilty of so base and ungenerous an action. When 
it became evident that neither solicitation nor menace 
could !nove the iiV//V/ from the path of honour and 
rectitude, Auren^-Zche marched his army to the foot of 
the mountains, and there employed an immense number 
of pioneers in levelling huge rocks and widening narrow 
ways : but the Raja laughed at these vain and puerile 
attempts to gain an ingress into his country ; the 
mountains would have been inaccessible though assailed 
by tiui armies of four such countries as Hindoustan ; so 
that after all this display of impotent resentment, the 
army was withdrawn. 

Mi*an while Dara approached the fortress of TaiaA)aImr ; 
and when only two or three days’ journey from the place, 
he received intelligence (as I have been since informed 
by our Frenchmen and other Franks who formed part of 
the garrison) that Mir-Baha, by whom the fortress had 
been long !)esieged, had at length reduced it to the last 
extremity. Rice and meat sold for upw^ards of a crown ^ 
per pound/ and other necessaries in the same proportion. 
Still the Governor continued undaimted ; making frequent 
and successful sorties, and in every respect approving 
himself a prudenb brave, and faithful soldier ; opposing, 
with <a|ual calmness and resolution, the vigorous assault 
of General Mir-^Baha, and (leriding both the tlireats and 
the pnnnises of Anreng-Zehe, 

'fiiat such was lint praiseworthy conduct of llie Gover^ 
nor I have been w'cli assured by French men ^ our fellow- 
eoimtrynuui, and uiany otluu’ Franks who were his com- 
panicHJs in arms. I have heard them say tliat w-hen 
received news «)f l)arn\^ approach, he increased his liberal 
payments ; and that the whole garrison would cheerfully 
have sacrificed tlunnselves in an effort to drive enemy 

* iiai isi originah '^ortU 4k. 6d. 

® Lwre iu the origiuul, uquivaiciU to ilb. lois. dr, av. 
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from the alls, and open a passai^e ior tin* t ntrance of 
Dara ; so well did this valiant commander understand 
llo^\ to the lieails of his scddiers. He had moreover 
so judiciously managed, by means of numerous and intel- 
ligent spies, whom he contrived, by varums dexterous 
schemes, to introduce in Mir-Babns camp, as to impose 
upon the besiegers a firm belief that Dai a was coming up 
with a formidable body of troops for the purpose of raising 
the siege. These spies pretended they had Ihemsehes 
seen him and ins army ; and this stratagem produced all 
the elicet which tile governor anticipated ; terror seized 
tiie enemy’s tniops, and no doubt was enterlaiiual that, 
if Dara had arrived at the time he was eoiifidcnlly ex- 
pected, d/?V-I?a/w’,y army would partly ha\ e disbanded, and 
partly joined the Prince’s party. 

But Dara seemed doomed ne\er to succeed m any en- 
terprise. Considering it impossible to rais<‘ th<‘ siege 
with his handful of men, he was at one time resolvml to 
cross the river La! us, and make the best of his way to 
Pensia ; although that plan would likewist^ ha\(‘ laam 
attended with nearly insurmountable obstacles: he would 
have had to traverse the lands of the Palau, sj inconsider- 
able Pajas who acknowledge neither the auLiiority of 
Persia nor of the Mogol ; and a vast wilderness interptiscd 
in wdiich he could not hope to find wdiolesome w ater. Ihit 
his wife persuaded him to abandon the idea ofpenidraling 
into that kingdom, alleging* a mucii weaker reason than 
those I have mentioned. If he })ersevered in his inten- 
tion, he must make np liis mind, she told him, to see 
both her and his daughter slaves of the Per,si(ai i\foiKir<‘{i, 
an ignominy wdiich no member of his family could pt)s- 
slbly endure. She and Dara forgot, or seeuu'd to forget, 
that tlu5 wife ol' Moumaijon, when placed inuhu* similar 
eirciiuistaiices, w^as subjected to no such indignity, iiut 
treated ^ith great respect and kindness," 

^ Here meaning the Afghdns, and their immciuUh clans, 

® See p, 71, 
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While D(ir{i\*r' mind \Nas in this stale of perplexity and 
iiideeisiom it occurred to him tiial he was at no con- 
siderabh* distance from a of some power 

and note, ^^hose life he had been twice the means of 
preser\in«\ when condemned by (liah-Jehan to be thrown 
undtT the elephant’s feet, as a punishment for various 
acts of rebellion, I’o (-Hon-kan Dara determined to pro- 
ceed, hopini>‘ to obtain l)y his means forces to enable him 
to dri\(‘ iMir-IIalm from the walls of Taia-hahar, The plan 
he now proposed to himself was briefly this: — after raising 
the siege wiili llie troops supplied by the Paian, he in- 
tended to proceed, with the treasure deposited in that 
city., to K(uidaha}\ whenci* he might easily reach the king- 
dom of KahouL When in Kahoiil he felt (piite sanguine 
in the expectation that Mohahet^kan would zealously and 
unhesitatingly embrace his cause. It was to Dara this 
otlicer was indel)ted for the government of that country, 
and being possessed of great ]>ower and influence, and 
very popular in Kalmifl, the Prince was not unreasonable 
in the hope that he would find in Mo/iaheDkaii a sincere 
and <‘flica(*i<)us ally. But Dara’x family, agitated by dismal 
forebodings, employed every entreaty to ])revent him from 
vfmturing in Gum-kaafi presence. iiis wife, daughter, 
and his young son, Sepc-Ghekoah^ fell at Ids feet, endea- 
vouring, w ilii tears in lludr eyes, to turn 1dm aside from 
ids design. 'Hr* Pafan, they observed, was notoriously a 
robber and a rebel, and to place confidence in such a 
character was at once t(» rusli headlong into destruction, 
ITere was no sidrudcul reason, they addtaljwhy he should 
be so pcJ’UnacdousIy bent upon raising the sieg(* of Taia- 
imkar; the road to Kahoal might he safely pursued withosit 

’ 'I'lic jhi.ui Ayyiil>, an AfghAn ’ of the ; 

whtHC teTiitoiy was UAdar, itie chief town of the same name, being 
ahoul 5 miles east of tlu’ Bolan Pa-.s, and belv\c*en Sibi and Rindli on the 
bolan M'dion of the Hind Pi.shin Ky., ‘surrounded by bare and rocky 
hills, which oarh'r the heal in smuiner pejhap.s greater than that of any 
oihci place in iIm' wuuti tn the same itarallel f20“ 28^ N.J ofiatitude/ 
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this as it may, the Palan having assembled, during the 
night, a considerable number of armed men, seized this 
gold, together with the women’s jewels, and fell upon 
Dara and Sepe-Ckckonky killed the persons who attempted 
to defend them, and tied the Prince on the back of an ^ ^ 
elephant. The public executioner was ordered to sit 
behind, for the purpose of cutting off his head, upon the 
first appearance of resistance, either on his own part, or 
on that of any of his adherents ; and in this degrading 
posture Dara was carried to the army before Tata-hakar^ 
and delivered into the hands of General Mir-Baha. This 
officer tlien commanded the Traitor, Gion-^kan^ to proceed 
with his prisoner, first to Lahor and afterwm'ds to DehlL 
Wlien the iinhap{)y Prince vras brought to the gates of 
Dehli, it became a question with Aureng-Zeke^ whether, in 
conducting liim to the fortress of GoUaleor, he should be 
made to pass through the capital. It was the opinion of 
some courtiers that this was by all means to be avoided, 
because, not only would such an exhibition be derogatory 
to tlie royal family, but it might become the signal for 
revolt, and the rescue of Dara might be successfully 
attempted. Others maintained, on the contrary, that he 
ought to be seen by the whole city ; that it was necessary 
to strike the people with terror and astonishment, and to 
impress their minds with an idea of the absolute and 

have aided him to enter. DArA Sir Ah, having been awakened by the 
noise which these cruel satellites made when seizing this little Prince, 
saw l)cf(>re his eyes his son, whom they brought in with his hands tied 
behind Ins Iwck. The unhappy father, unable to doubt any longer the 
Idack treason of his host, could not restrain himself from launching 
these words against the traitor Join KhXn : ** FinM,/mis/tG szid he, 
tiHgmiii/ui and infamom wrekh that thou art^ finish that which tkm 
hast cammmad ; w ars the t>utms of evil fortune and the unjust 
passion ^ AURANcmm, hut remcmh&r that I do not merit death except 
for having saved ih)f life^ and rememher that a Prince of the ropai 
hiood never haddiis kamis tied behind his back ” Ju I N being to 

some extent moved by these words, ordered the little ' Prince to be 
released, ant! merely placed guards over DAra Shah and his son. 
■^-Travels, voL i. pp. 351, 352* 

G 
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irresistible power of Aureng Zehe, It was also advisable, 
tliey added, to imdeccive tbe Ommlis and tbe peo|de, who 
still entertained doubts of Darcis captivity, and to extin- 
giiisli at once the hopes of his secret partisans. Jureng^ 
Zebe viewed the matter in the same light ; the wretched 
prisoner wnis therefore secured on an elephant ; his young 
son, Sepe-^Chekonh, placed at his side, and behind them, 
instead of the executioner, was seated Bkadur-KanA This 
w'as not one ol' the majestic elephants of Pvgn or Ceijlm, 
which D/zm had been in the habit of mounting, pompously 
caparisoned, the harness gilt, and trappings decorated with 
figured work ; and carrying a beautifully paint<ul howdah, 
inlaid with gold, and a magnificent canopy to shelter the 
Prince from the sun : Dara was now seen seated on a 
miserable and worn-out animal, covered with filth ; he no 
longer wore the necklace of large pearls which distinguisli 
the princes of Hindoiistan, nor the rich turban and em- 
broidered coat ; he and his son were now lialiited in dirty 
cloth of the coarsest texture, and his sorry turban was 
wrapt round with a Kachemire shawl or scarf, resembling 
that worn by the meanest of the people. 

Such was the appearance of Dam wiven led through the 
Bazars and every quarter of the city. 1 could not divest 
myself of the idea that some dreadful execution was about 
to take place, and felt surprise that government should 
have the hardihood to commit all these indignities upon 
a Prince confessedly popular among the lower orders, 
especially as I saw scarcely any armed force. The people 
had for some time inveighed bitterly against the unnatural 
conduct of Anreng-Zehe i the imprisonment of his father, 
of Ms son Sullan- Mahmoud, and of his brother Morad- 
Ba'kche, filled every bosom with horror and disgust The 
crowd assembled upon ’ this disgraceful occasion was 
immense ; and everywhere I observed , the people weep- 
ing, and lamenting the fate of Data in the most touching 

^ Bahadur Khan, one of Aarangsiebs officers,, who had been sent 
from Ajmere in pursuit of Dard. 
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I took my station in one of the most eoii- 
spieiioiis parts of the city, in the midst of the largest 
bazar; was niountcd on a good iiorsCj and accompanied 
by two servants and two intimate friends. From every 
quarter I lieard piercing and distressing shrieks, for the 
Inclian people have a very tender heart; men, women, 
and children wailing as if some mighty calamity had 
happened to tliemselves. Gion-kan rode near the wretched 
D(vn ; and the .*i!)iisive and indignant cries vociferated 



Fh;. 5.- Prince 'Dar.i ShiUoli and his sun Sipihr Shikoh. 


as the traitor moved along w'ere absolutely deafening. 
I observed some Fakires and several poor people throw 
stones at the infamous Patati ; ^ but not a single move- 
ment was made, n<^ one offered to draw his sword, with a 

^ He received the title of Bakhtiyar Khim for this act of Ueachery. 
See Sir II. M, Elliot’s voL vii. pp. 245, 246 for Kliafi 

KIiab’s very vivid account of the inciignation of the people against 
Malik J'lwan. 
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view of tleliveriiig the beloved and compassionated Prince, 
When this disgracefid procession had passed tliroiigh every 
part of Dekli, the poor prisoner was shut up in one of his 
own gardens j called Beider- Abad} 

Aiireng-Lehc was immediately made accpiainted with the 
impression which this spectacle produced upon the public 
mind, the indignation manifested by the populace jigainst 
the Paian, the threats held out to stone the perfidious 
man, and with the fears entertained of a. general insurrec- 
tion. A second council was consequently cmiveimd, and 
the question discussed, wliether it were more expedient 
to conduct Dam to Goualeor, agreeably to the original 
intention, or to put him to death witlioiit furtlier delay. 
By some it was maintained that tliere was no reason for 
proceeding to extremities, and that the Prince might 
safely be taken to Goualeor, provided he were attended 
with a strong escort: Daiiech-Mend-kan, although he and 
Dara had long been on bad terms, enforced this opinion 
with all his powers of argument ; but it was ultimately de- 
cided that Dara should die, and that Sepe-Ckekouh should 
be confined in Goualeor. At this meeting Raucheuara- 
Begum betrayed all her enmity against her hapless brother, 
combating the arguments of Danech-Mend, and exciting 
Anreng-Zebe to this foul and unnatural murder. Her efforts 
were but too successfully seconded by Kalil-nllah-kan and 
Chahdiesldmn, both of them old enemies of Dara ; and by 
Takarrubdean, a wretched parasite recently raised to tlie. rank 
of Omrah, and formerly a physician. He was originally 
distinguished by the appellation of Hakim Daoud, and had 
been compelled to fiy from Persia.^ This man I’endered 

P * Khimbdd, in old DeWi,’ in IChafi Khan’s account. 

2 Hakmi (Doctor) Daoud was the principal medical attendant on Shah 
Sdfi I. the king of Persia who reigned from 1628*41, but by his in- 
triguing conduct was obliged to fly to India, where he amassed great 
wealth, pvt of which he spent in building one of the principal mosques 
in Ispahan (the HaMm Daoud Masjid), where his family lived in great 
style on the money, he remitted to them from Hindostan. Chardin .says 
that he was called Areb Can m India, and that his end there was a 
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himself conspicuous in the council by his violent harangue. 
^Dara ought not to live/ he exclaimed ; the safety of the 
State depends upon his immediate execution ; and I feel 
the less reluctant to recommend his being put to death, 
because he has long since ceased to be a Mimdman , and 
become a Kafer, If it be sinful to shed the blood of such 
a person, may the sin be visited upon my own head 1 ’ An 
imprecation which was not allowed to pass unregarded ; 
for divine justice overtook this man in his career of wicked- 
ness : he was soon disgraced, declared infamous, and sen- 
tenced to a miserable death. 

Tile clu'irge of this atrocious nmrder ^ was intrusted to 
a slave of the name of Nazer^ who had been educated 
by Ck(th-Jehmij but experienced some ill-treatment from 
Dam. The Prince, apprehensive that poison would be 
administered to him, was employed with Sepe-Chekouh 

miserahic one, his downfall being brought on by the failure of some of 
his political intrigues. See p. 462 of vol. vii. of Voyaj^es du Chevalier 
Chardin en Perse ^ Paris iSii. Areb Can is prol)ably intended for 
'Pakarrub Khan, as given by Bernier, as Chardin is not so correct in 
his transliteration as his friend Bernier. 

^ Catron’s account of this tragic scene, which he took from the 
narrative of Manucci, the Venetian physician, who, as has been be- 
fore stated (p. 6), had attached himself to the person and fortunes 
of Diira, and was probably an eye-witness, is as follows : — ‘ Dara was 
waiting in his prison the decision of his fate, when his son was taken 
from his arms, to be conveyed to the citadel of Gualier, the ordinary 
place of confinement fur Princes. When the father found himself de- 
prived of his son he rightly judged that it was time to think of preparing 
for death. The Christian sentiments, with which the Missionaries had 
endeavoured to inspire him, were revived in the closing hour of his life. 
He reque.stetl to be allowed a conversation with Father Busec, a Fiemisli 
Jesuit, who lm<l formerly instructed him in our sacred Mysteries, All 
communication with the Europeans was denied him. In this universal 
desolation, the Prince sought for consolation in God. He was heard 
to say more than once; Mahomet has destroyed msj Jesus Christ the 
son of the Siermi w/// save me. A few hours before he was put to 
death Orangzeb caused a captious question to be put to Ms brother s 
** What would you have done to the Emperor,” they said to him, 
**had he fallen into your 'hands as you have fallen into his?” *'*He 
is a rebel and. a parricide,” said Dara; “let him judge of the treat- 
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in boiling lentils, when Afi^rcr and four other ruffians 
entered his apartment. IMy dear son/ lie cried out, 
Hhese men are come to murder us!' He then seized a 
small kitchen knife, the only weapon in his possession. 
One of the murderers having secured Srpr diekouh} the 
rest fell upon Dam, threw him down, and while three of 
the assassins held him, Nan’er decapitated his wreic'lied 
victim. The head was instantly carried to Aureng-Zrhc, 
who commanded that it should be placed in a disii, and 
that water should be brought. 'J'he blood was then washed 
from the Rice, and when it could no longer be doubted 

meat he hns merited by reflecting upon his crimes, and such de.scrls 
he would have received with the utmost rigour at my hands.’' This 
answer exasperated Orangzeb. lie only now sought a minion who 
would have the barbarity to execute his orders. Na/ar, one of the 
slaves of Cha-Ji^ham, whose occupation was that of a writer to the 
Emperors, offered himself for this cruel service. He proceeded to the 
spot ^here Dara was expecting the moment which was to terminate 
his miseries. He found the Prince in his apartment laising his eyes 
to heaven, and repeating these wouls : Ma/mamf nnira mitucket^ 
ben alia Mariam mihacheV^ [Mahammad ma-ra mikushad, ibn Allah 
Maryam mibashaid, Pers.], which is, Mahomet gives me death, and 
the Son of God [and Mary] wdll [are necessary to] save me.” He had 
scarcely finished these words, when the executioner threw him tf> the 
earth and cut off his head. Such was the termination of the life of 
a Prince in whose chaiacter was blended such a mixture of virtues 
and defects as to render him more capable of taking the lead as a 
Mogol noble, than fit him for controlling the Empire. He diet! on 
the 22(1 of October in the year 1657 [«V], lamented by the people, 
and regretted even by those who had abandoned and betrayed him.’ 

It is probable that 1657 is a misprint for 1659.^ Khafi Khan states 
that it was in September 1659 that the order was given fur his execu- 
tion, ‘under a legal opinion of the lawyers, because he had apostatised 
from the law, had vilified religion, and had allied himself with heresy 
apd infidelity.* The judicial murder may thus have been perpetrated 
on the 22d October as stated by Manouchi ; on this point, however, 
there are many conflicting statements. See the late Professor Bloch- 
inann’s paper on 7 yie Capture and Death of Ddrd Shihh, Jour. As. 
Soc. Bengjtl, pp. 274-279, vol. xxxix., 1870. 

1 Tavernier says, ‘In the meantime Sepeer Sumo was drawn 
aside, and, whilst they amused him, a slave cut off Dlni SuiH*S 
head.*-— vol i, p. 354, 
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that it was indeed the head of Dam^ he shed tears^ and 
said/-!// [Ai] BedAmId ! Ah wretched one 1 let this shock- 
ing sight no more odend iny eyes, but take away the 1 
head, and let it be buried in Homnayon .s' tomb/ ^ 

Dara’.v daughter was taken that same evening to the 
seraglio, but afterwards sent to ChahAcIum and Begum- 
Salie.h ; who begged of Aureug-Zehe to commit the young 
Princess to their care. Danis wife, foreseeing the 
calamities which awaited her and her husband, had 
already put a period to her existence, by swallowing 
poison at LahorA Bepe-Chckouk was immured in the 

^ Catron (Manouchi) tells us that when Dara’s head was brought to 
Aiirang>;eb, ‘ he examined it with an air of satisfaction ; he touched it 
with the point of his sword ; he opened the closed eyes to observe a 
speck, that lie might be convinced that another head had not been 
substituted in the place of the one he had ordered to be struck off/ 
Afterwards, following the counsel of Raushnn Ani Begum, he caused it 
to be embalmed and conveyed to Shah Jahan and enclosed in a box, 
to l>e offered to liim in the name of Aurangzeb. liefore the box was 
opened the old Emperor said, ‘ It is at least a consolation for an un- 
happy father to find that the usurper has not wholly forgotten me/ 
but when the packet was opened, and he beheld ‘ the head of the son 
so tenderly beloved, the good old man fell into a swoon. The Princess 
Begom Saeb, always faithful to the cause of Dara, made the air resound 
with her cries. Nothing, indeed, could be more ailecting than the 
mcdancholy and despair excited by so tragical a spectacle in the prison 
of Agra. ’ 

- It is stated by Kinifi Khan, that Dara’s wife, Nvidira Begum, died 
when with her husband in Malik Jiwan’s territory, and that her body 
was sent to l^ahore to be buried, * When Dara reached the land of 
this evil zamifkidr, Malik Jiwan came out like the destroying angel to 
meet him. As a guest-murdering host he conducted Dara home, and 
exerted himself to entertain him. During the two or three days that 
Dara remained here, his wife Nadira Begam, daughter of Parw^ez 
[Sultan Parw'cz his uticle, second son of the Emperor Jahangir. Dara 
was married to Nadira in 1633, when be was twenty years of age, and 
she was the mother of Sulaiman Shikoh and Sipihr Shikoh], died of 
dysentery and vexation. Mountain after mountain of trouble thus 
pressed upon the heart of DiWa, grief was added to grief, sorrow to 
sorrow, so that his mind no longer retained its equilibrium. AVithoiit 
considering the consequences [the deceased had left, a will desiring to 
be burled in he sent her corpse to 
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fortress of Goualeor ; and soon after these tragical events 
Gion-kan was summoned before the council, and then 
dismissed from Dehli with a few presents. He did not 
escape the fate, however, which he merited, being way- 
laid and assassinated in a forest, 'within a few leagues of 
his own territory. This barbarian had not sufficiently 
reflected, that though tyrants appear to countenance the 
blackest crimes while they conduce to their interest, or 
promote a favourite object, they yet hold the ])erpetrators 
in abhorrence, and will not scruple to punish them when 
they can no longer be rendered subservient to any ini- 
quitous project. 

In the mean time, the brave governor of Tata-hakar 
was compelled to surrender the place, an order for its 
immediate surrender, exacted from Dara himself, having 
been sent to the faithful eunuch ; 'who insisted, how- 
ever, on honourable terms of capitulation. The per- 
fidious enemy, intending to violate every promise, readily 
assented to the conditions proposed, and Mir-Baha was 
admitted into the town. 

The governor proceeded to Lahor, where he and the 
feeble remains of his intrepid garrison were misei*ably 
slaughtered by KaliMlah-kati, who commanded in that 
city. The reason for this atrocious act was, that although 
the eunuch professed his intention of visiting the King 
at Dehll^ to gratify the desire expressed by Atireng-Zehe 
to converse with so brave a soldier, yet he really medi- 
tated a rapid march to Sere7mgHet\ with all his followers, 
for the purpose of making common cause with Solimmi- 
Chekouh. Among these followers (many of whom were 
Ffmiks) he distributed money with a liberal hand. 

Of Dara’s family, there now remained only Soliman- 
Chekouh, whom it would not have been easy to draw from 

Lahore in.cffiarge of Gul Muhammad to be buried there. He, thus 
parted from one who had been faithful to him through his darkest 
troubles.* Sir H. M. MlioVs vol. vii. p, 244, Seep. 69# note, 
for Tavernier’s account. ' 
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Semmguer, if the Raja had been faithful to his engage- 
nients. But the intrigues of Jcsmngue, the promises and 
threats of jNreng-Zehe, the death of Dara, and the hostile 
preparations of the neighbouring Rajas, shook the resolu- 
tion of this posillaninious protector. Solimaii-Chekouk felt 
that he was no longer in safety, and endeavoured to reach 
Great Tihet^ His route lay across the most dreary country, 
consisting of nothing but sterile and mountainous tracts. 
He was pursued by the Raja's son^ overtaken and wounded; 
and l)eing conveyed to Dehily was shut up in Selim-guer, 
the fortress in ’which Mo rad- Bake he was imprisoned.- 
Aareng-Zehe acted upon tins occasion as he had done in 
the case of Danh That SoIwum-ChekoiiJia identity might 
he established, tiic King commanded that lie should be 
brought into the presence of all tlie courtiers. I could 
,not repress my curiosity, and witnessed the whole of this 
dismal scene. The fetters were taken from the Prince's 
feet before he entered the chamber wlierein the Onirahfi 
were assembled, bnt the chains, which were gilt/ remained 
about his hands. Many of the courtiers shed tears at the 
.sight of this interesting young man, who was tall and 
extremely handsome. The principal ladies of the court 

^ The territory now known as Ladakh. - See p. 69. 

® When Isaac Comnenus, king of Cyprus, surrendered to Richard i. 
Ccxiur de Lion, king of England, in May 1191, he begged that he 
might not be fettered with chains of iron. Richard accordingly 
ordered that his chains should be of silver in consideration of his royal 
birth. In the words of John Brompton, the compiler of old chronicles, 
who, in this instance, is confirmed by historians of accepted authority, 
lit cum in maun ct f^ciestuie regis omnia jam essent ^ j-ege solum p&tiity 
no in mnpedibus et manicis ferreis permiiUret eum poni . . , Rex mro 
petitknem ejus audiens aity Quia nohilis est et miumus eum moriy 
Sid ut m*rat inmxiusy mthenis a^genteis astringatu7% CoL 1200. 
Catron tells us that the ‘fetters and handcuffs’ with which Murad 
Bakhsh was secured {p.6S) vi'cre of silver, and tliat his brother 
(Aurangzeb) had caused them to he made a long time previously, 
* and wl'iich he often showed to his son Mahamiul, to keep him to 
his. duly. As for the eunuch [bhahbais], he was 'Secured without 
dlfliculty and loaded with iron fetters,’ 
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had perniission to be preseiitj concealed behind a lattice- 
work, and were also greatly moved. Aftrcng-‘Z(>he^ too^ 
affccled to deplore the fate of his ncpliew^ and spoke to 
him with apparent kindness. ^Be coniiorted,’ the King 
told him ; ^ no harm shall befall you. You shall be 
treated with tenderness. God is great, and you should 
put your trust in him. Dara, your father, was not per- 
mitted to live only because he had become a Kafer, a man 
devoid of ail religion.’ Whereupon the Friuee made the 
salaam, or sign of grateful acknowledgment, lowering his 
hands to the ground, and lifting them, as well as he was 
able, to his head, according to the custom of the country. 
He then told the King, with much self-possession, (hat if 
it were intended to give him the pous( to drink, he begg<‘d 
he might be immediately put to death. Aureng^'Avhe 
promised in a solemn manner, and in a loud voice, that 
this drink should most certainly not be administered, and 
that his mind might be perfectly easy. The Prince w as 
then rccpiired to make a second salaam ; and when a few 
questions had been put to him, by the King’s desire, 
concerning the elephant laden with golden rot/pie, s', \vhi<»h 
had been taken from him during his retreat to Serewiguer, 
he was taken out of the chamber, and conducted on the 
following day to Goimleor, with the others. 

This poKSt is nothing but poppy-heads cruslied, and 
allowed to soak for a night in whaler. This is the potion 
generally given to Princes confined in the fortress of 
GoiialeoTj whose heads the Monarch is deterred by pru- 
dential reasons from taking A large cup of this 

^ Johannes de Laet, at p. 40 of his book Dti Imperio Magni 
sim India Lugd. Bat. Elzevir, i63jc (first issue), gives an inter- 

esl-ing description of the Mogul state prisons in limdoslan, In his 
account of the fort at Gwalior, he says ; ‘ Above the fourth and highest 
gate stands the figure of an elephant skilfuily cut out of stone, [This is 
the well-known Ilaihip^iy or ‘^Elephant’s Gateway, ’’and de Laet also 
describes, m a previous passage, the vast staircase lea<ling to it, so 
familiar to all visitors to this celebrated foi tress.] This gate is 
most sumptuously built of green and blue stone; on the top are 
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beverage is brought to them early in the morning, and 
they are not given anything to eat until it be swallowed ; 
they would sooner let the prisoner die of hunger. This 
drink eniaeiates the wretched victims ; who lose their 
strength and intellect h^^ slow degrees, become torpid and 
senseless, and at length die. It is said that it was by 
this means, that SepC’-Chekonh, the grandchild of Momd- 
Bakchc ajid Solhimi-Ckekouh, were sent out of the world. 

Momd-Bakche was put to death in a more violent and 
open manner. Tliough in prison, he was yet very popular, 
and v(*rses were continually composed in praise of his 
courage and conduct, Aiireng~Zche, therefore, did not 
deem it safe to make away with him in secret, by the 
pomi as the others were ; fearing that there would always 

several gilded tarrils that shine brilliantly. Here the Governor of the 
place dwells; and here also State prisoners are confined. The King 
is said to have three prisons of tliis kind. The second is at Rantipore 
[Ranlhnmbhor or Rintimbur, the picturesque ancient rock-fortress in 
the Jcypoic State, formerly a stronghold of the Raja of Biindi who trans- 
ferred it to the Emperor Akltar], forty coss from this place, whither 
the King sends those whom he has condemned to death. They are 
for the most part kept here for two months, after which the Governor 
brings them out, places them on the top of the wall, and having caused 
them to drink some milk, casts them down headlong on the ixicks 
beneath. {Praijfcdus arcis eos pyoditdt^ et in fasiigio 7 nu 7 ’i emstiim- 
ios et laete pnxedpiies aglt in subjccias rupes^ thus in the 

original. Tiie ‘ ‘ milk ” being a decoction of the milky juice of the pop|)y 
given to the prisoners to render them insensible. The poust^ a slow 
poison (pusta, from pdst, a poppy, also called koknd?\ which, like some 
of the preparations of mudduk, .sold in the opium dens of Lucknow, 
had the effect of einaciating those who partook of it by taking away 
an appetite for solid food) of Ikrnierks description being reserved for 
member.'i of the 'Royal family, as being a more secret death, free from 
the outward signs of laying violent hands upon one of the Blood Royal, 
See in this connection j jp. 97, 100, and 180]. The third prison fortiess 
is, in the fort of Rotas [Rohtasgarh, about 30 miles south of the town of 
Sasseram, in Bengal, overlooking the junction of the Koel and Soane 
livers, an ancient site, the top of the plateau, on -which the remains of 
the fo,rt stand, being 1490 feet above the level of the adjacent country], 
in the province of Bengal, whither are sent those who are condemned 
to imprisonment for life ; they very seldom manage to escape.' 
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be some doubt wbether lie had been really put to death 
or iiotj and that this uncertainty might some day be used 
as a pretext for an uprising, the following charge, they 
say, was brought up against him. 

At the period when Mof'ad-Bakche was making extensive 
preparations for war, in his government of Gnsarak^ he 
put to death a certain Sayed at Amcd-Abad, that he might 
obtain possession of his great wealth. The children of 
the murdered Sayed now presented tlicmsclves in open 
court, calling loudly for justice, and demanding the head 
of MoradAUdcche, No Onmtk would venture to reprove 
or silence this procedure ; both because the person 
whose innocent blood had been shed was a Sayed, or 
descendant of the prophet Mahomet, to whom unboumicd 
veneration is due, and because it could not but be evident 
to every person that this was a mode designed by the 
King to rid himself of a dangerous rival under tlie cloak of 
justice. The demand of the sons^ was granted, and with- 
out any other form of process, an order for the head of 
the murderer was given, with which they immediately 
repaired to Goualeor, 

There now existed only one member of his family who 
created anxiety or apprehension in the mind of Aure?ig- 
Zebe, and this was Sultan Snjah. Hitherto he had dis- 
played much resolution and vigour, but now felt the 
necessity of yielding to the power and fortune of his 

^ Khafi Khan’s (who states that his father was one of Murad Bakhsh’s 
confidential servants) account of this mock trial does not quite agree with 
Bernier’s. He says that the eldest son refused to demand satisfaction 
for his father’s death, but that the second son complied with the ex- 
prejfsed wish of some of the Emperor’s friends, viz., that the two sons 
of AH Naki, whom Murad Bakhsh had put to death, should bring a 
charge of murder against him. Also that after the death of Murad 
Bakhsh, Aurangzeb rewarded the eldest son for not enforcing his 
claim of blos>d. Catrou states that Aurangzeb 'Compassed his brother’s 
death by ordering' some soldiers, of his. guard to proceed to Gwalior, 
and there sting him * by one of those adde rs whose poison is quick and 
mcrtal* 
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brotlier. Reinforcements continued to be sent to Emir- 
Jemkii until the Prince^ encompassed on all sides^ was 
compelled to fly for his personal safety to DakeJ- wdiich is 
the last town in Bengalee on the borders of the sea ; and 
this ends the whole tragedy. 

The ihincc being destitute of ships to put to sea^ and 
not knowing whither to fly for refuge^ sent his eldest son, 
Sidkai Hanijne, to the King of Racrm, or Mogf a Gentile or 
idolater, to ascertain if he would grant him a temporary 
asylum, and n passage to Moka, when the favourable 
season arrived ; it being Ids wish to proceed thence to 
Mecd, and afterwanl take up his residence in Turkei^ or 
PcnmL Tile King s answer was in the affirmative^ and 
expresst'd in the kindest terms. Rtdtan Banque returned 
to Dake with a large number of galeasses"^ (as they call 
the half galleys of this King) manned by Franks, for so 
I %vould designate those fugitive Bortuguese, and other 
wandering Chmiiam, who had entered into the King’s 
service, and whose chief occupation was to ravage this 
part of Lower Bengale, On board these vessels, SuUan 
Sujak embarked with his family, consisting of his wife^ his 
three sons and his daughters. The King [of Arakan] gave 
them a tolerable reception, and supplied them with every 
necessary of life. Month after month passed ; the favour- 
able season arrived, but no mention was made of vessels 
to convey them to Moka, although Sultan Snfah required 
them on no other terms than the payment of the hire ; for 
he yet wanted not raupies of gold and silver, or gems. Fie 
had indeed too great a plenty of them : his great wealth 

^ Dacca, on the Ikiriganga river, formerly the main stream of the 

Gaui.'^cs. 

- Arakan or Magh, the of Khafi Khan. - 

‘ La moisson du vent ’ in the original. Moisson is for the 
Arabic word mausim, a season, which the Portuguese corrupted into 
7ntmfm ; our mousmn, the French mmisson, 

^ From the early Portuguese word gelms, which was the name for 
a kind of half-decked craft used on the shores of the Red Sea, called 
In Arabic jalint, from which is derived our English joil)7-bmL 
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being probably the cause of, or at least very much con- 
tributing to, his ruin. These barbarous kings are devoid of 
true generosity, and little restrained by any promises which 
they have made. Seldom guided by considerations of 
good faith, their present interest is the sole guide of their 
conduct, and they appear insensible of the mischief which 
may accrue to themselves from their perfidiousness and 
cruelty. To escape out of their hands, either you must 
have nothing to tempt their avarice, or you must be 
possessed of superior strength. It was in vain that Sultan 
Sujak evinced the utmost solicitude to depart for MoJca ; 
the King turned a deaf ear to his entreaties ; became cool 
and uncivil, and reproached the Prince for not visiting him. 
I know not whether Sultan Sujah considered it beneath 
his dignity to associate with him, or whether he appre- 
hended that his person would be seized, and his treasure 
plundered, if he ventured into the palace. Emir-Jemla 
had offered the King, in the name of Aure^ig-Zehe, large 
sums of money, and other considerable advantages, on 
condition of his delivering up the Prince. Though Sultan 
Sujah would not himself venture into the royal residence, 
yet he sent his son, Sultan Banque^ who, as he approached 
the palace, bestowed largesse to the people, throwing 
among them half roupies, and also whole roiipieSy both of 
gold and silver ; and, when he came before the King, 
presented him with various rich brocades and rare pieces 
of goldsmith's work, set with precious stones of great 
value; and apologising for the unavoidable absence of 
his father, who was indisposed, entreated the King to 
remember the vessel and the promise which he had 
made. 

Triiis visit proved as unavailing as every preceding effort 
to induce the barbarian to fulfil his engagements ; and to 
add to the mortification and perplexity of the illustrious 
fugitive, the King, five or six days after this interview, 
made a formal demand of one of his daughters in marriage. 
Sultan Sujalis refusal to accede to this request exasperated 
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him to such a degree that the Prince’s situation became 
quite desperate. What then ought he to do ? To remain 
inactive was only quietly to await destruction. The season 
for departure was passing away ; it was therefore necessary 
to come to a decision of some kind. He meditated^ at 
length^ an enterprise which never was exceeded in ex- 
travagance^ and which proves the hopelessness of tlie 
situation to which he was reduced. 

Although the King of Rakan be a Gentile, yet there are 
many Mahometans mixed with the people, who have either 
chosen to retire among them^ or have been enslaved by 
the Porlngiiese before mentioned, in their expeditions to 
the neighbouring coasts. Snltan Swjah secretly gained 
over these Mahometans, whom he joined with two or three 
hundred of his own people, the remnant of those who 
followed him from Bengale ; and with this force re- 
solved to surprise the house of the King, put his family 
to the sword, and make himself sovereign of the country. 
This bold attempt, which resembled more the enterprise 
of a desperado than that of a prudent man, had neverthe- 
less a certain feasibility in it, as I was informed by several 
Mahometans, Portuguese, and Hollanders, who were then on 
the spot. But the day before the blow was to be struck, 
a discovery was made of the design, which altogether 
ruined the affairs of Sultan Sujah, and involved in it the 
destruction of his family. 

The Prince endeavoured to escape into Pegu ; a purpose 
scarcely possible to be effected, by reason of the vast 
moimtains and forests that lay in the route ; for there is 
not now, as formerly, a regular road in that direction. 
He was pursued and overtaken, within tvv enty-foiir hours 
after his flight : he defended himself with an obstinacy of 
courage such as nsight have been expected, and the 
number of barbarians that fell under his sword was 
incredible ; but at length, overpowered by the increasing 
host of his assailants, he was compelled to give up the 
unequal combat. Sultan Banque, who had not advanced 
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so far as his fether^ fought also like a lion^ until covered 
with the blood of the wounds he received from the stones 
that had been showered upon him from all sides^ he was 
I seized, and carried away, with his two young brotherSj 
(*his sisters, and his mother. 

No other particulars, on which much dependence may 
be placed, are knowm of Sultan Stijak. It is said that he 
reached the hills, accompanied by an eunuch, a woman, 
and two other persons ; that he received a wound on the 
head from a stone, which brought him to the ground ; 
that the eunuch having bound up the Prince’s head with 
his own turban he arose again, and escaped into the 
woods. 

I have heard three or four totally different accounts of 
the fate of the Prince, from those even who were on the 
spot. Some assured me that he was found among the 
slain, though it was difficult to recognise his body ; and I 
have seen a letter from a person at the head of the Factory 
which the Hollanders maintain in that region, mentioning 
the same thing. Great uncertainty prevails, however, 
upon the subject, which is the reason why we have had 
so many alarming rumours at Dehli, It was reported, at 
one time, that he was arrived oX. Massipatmn,'^ and that 

^ Masulipatam, the modem rendering of the vernacular name 
Machhli-patnam or ‘Fish Town,’ the generally received etymology of 
the name, which, however, Colonel Yule considered erroneous. 
That distinguished historical-geographer held that the coast was the 
Masoiia of the Greek geographers, and believed the name to be a 
relic of that word. Bernier’s version of the name seems to me to 
support Colonel Yule’s contention. It may, however, be intended 
for ‘ Machipatam,’ a local, clipped, colloquial way of pronouncing 
the name; similar to ^ Mackhishahr' for Machhlishahr, a town in the 
Jaimpur District of the North-Western Provinces which is a modern 
name, meaning ‘City of Fishes,’ given to it owing to its liability 
to floods in the rainy season, its ancient name being Chiswa. The 
Dutch established a factory at Masulipatam about 1615, the English 
in 1622, the French in 1669, and the site of their factory, a patch 
of ground about three hundred yards square, is still claimed by France* 
Sterne's ‘ Eliza ’ was at one time a resident at Masulipatam, where her 
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the Kings of Golkonda and Visapour engaged to support 
his cause with all tiieir forces. It was confidently said, 
at another period, that he had passed within sight of 
Sourate, with two ships flying red colours^ with which lie 
had been presented either by the King of Pegii or of 
Smh Again, we were told that the Prince was in Persia ; 
that he had been seen in SchiraSf and soon afterwards in 
Kandahar, ready to invade the kingdom of CahouL 
Aureng-Zehe once observed, perhaps by way of joke, that 
Sultan Swjah was become at last an Agp ^ or pilgrim ; 
insinuating that he had visited Meca ; and even at this 
day, there are a great many persons fully persuaded that 
he is returned to Persia from Constajifinople, having ob- 
tained large supplies of money in that city. But in my 
opinion there never existed ground for any of these reports. 
I attach great importance to the letter from tlie Dutch 
gentleman, w'hich states that the Prince was killed in his 
attempt to escape ; and one of Sultan SujaJis eiiiuichs, 
with whom I travelled from Bengale to Massipatam, and 
his former commandant of artillery, now in the service 
of the King of Golkonda, both assured me that their master 
was dead, although they were reluctant to communicate 
any further information. The P'renck merchants wdiom I 
saw at Dehli,^ and who came direct from Ispahan, had never 
heard a syllable of Sultan Sujalis being in Persia. It seems 

husband Mr. Daniel Draper was stationed in the service of the Honour- 
able East India Company, and ‘ Eliza’s Tree ’ was to be seen there, 
until it was unfortunately washed aw^ay in the cyclone of 1864. See 
Roimd about Bottibay^ by James Douglas, and Sir Geoige Birdwood’s 
article, illustrated, in Th& Journal of Indian Art, for January 1891, 
entitled * Eliza Draper’s Letter. ’ 

^ For Hajji, the incorrect form used by Turks and Persians of t|ie 
Arabic word Hdjj, a pilgrim to Mecca. 

Although Bernier does not mention his name, I believe one of 
the French merchants to have been Tavernier, who had left Ispahan 
on the 24th February 1665? and travelling vid Bandar Abl:^as reached 
Surat on the 5th May. He remained in Surat for some time, and 
travelling most probably by Burhdnpur, Gwalior, and Agra, reached 
Jahanabad (Delhi) in September, where he halted for a few weeks* On 

H 
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also that his sword and dagger were found soon after his 
defeat: and if he reached the woods, as some people 
pretend, it can scarcely be hoped that he escaped ; as it 
is probable he must have fallen into the hands of robbers, 
or have become a prey to the tigers or elephants which 
very greatly infest the forests of that country. 

But whatever doubts may be entertained of the fate of 
Sulian Siijah^ there are none as to the catastrophe wdiich 
befell his family.^ When brought back, men, women, and 
children were all thrown into prison, and treated with the 
utmost harshness. Some time after, however, they were 
set at liberty, and used more kindly : the King then 
married the eldest Princess, and the Queen-mother evinced 
a strong desire to be united to Sultan Banqiie. 

While these events were happening, some servants of 
Sultan Banque joined the Mahometans ^ of whom I have 
spoken, in a plot similar to the last. The indiscreet zeal 
of one of the conspirators, who was probably heated with 
wine, led to the discovery of the design on the day on 
which it was to be executed. In regard to this aifair, too, 
I have heard a thousand diiferent tales ; and the only fact 
I can relate with confidence is, that the King felt so 
exasperated against the family of S^ijah as to give orders 
for its total extermination. Even the Princess whom he 
had himself espoused, and who, it is said, was advanced in 

the loth November he was shown the Emperor’s jewels, including the 
great Mogul diamond (see p. 22, footnote ^}. Shortly afterwards 
he left for Agra, and on the 25th November 1665 he, in company with 
Bernier, started for Bengal. Tavernier had with him a young nephew, 
son of his brother Maurice Tavernier, four attendants of different 
professions, and a surgeon. — Travels, Introduction to voL i. and 
gtnerally (transl. V. Ball, 18S9). 

^ Catrou states that ^ the subjects of the King of Arracan invested 
on ail sides the palace in which the Mogol Prince was residing. The 
unfortunate Cha-chuia found no longer any security but was compelled 
to fly to the forests. He made his escape to their depths, but these 
tigers pursued him ; and after having massacred, without pity, his wives 
and his children, they deprived him of life on the 7th of February in 
the year 1658.’ 
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pregnancy^ was sacrificed according to his brutal mandate. 
Sultan Banque and his brothers were decapitated with 
gruesome-looking axes,^ quite bluntj and the female 
members of this ill-fated family wi^;re closely confined in 
their apartments^ and left to die of hunger. 

In this manner terminated the war which the 1 list of 
domination had kindled among these four brothers. It 
lasted between five and six years ; that is to say, from 
about the year l655 to the year l 660 or l66l ; and it left 
Aureng-Zebe the undisputed master of this mighty Empire, 

^ *Avec de malheureuses haches toutes 6noussees’ in the original, 
probably intended to denote the well-known dao or hill-knife, which 
has a blade about eighteen inches long, narrow at the haft, square and 
broad at the top, pointless and sharpened on one side only, set in a 
handle of wood, a bamboo root being considered the best ; a common 
weapon at the present day among the Arakan hill tribes, and others 
on the north-east frontier of India. 
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Or an account of the most important events after the war 
(hiring fve pears or therelp, in ike States of the Great 
MogoL 

HE war being ended^ the Tartars of Usbec eagerly 
despatched ambassadors to Anreng-Zebe, These 
people had been witnesses of his conduct and 
valour in many battles, when in command of the corps 
which Chah-Jehan sent to the assistance of the Kan of 
Samarcande, then engaged in hostilities with him of Balk ; 
and they had reason to apprehend that did 

not forget the treachery of which they had been guilty 
when he was on the point of capturing Balk^ the capital 
city of the enemy. Upon that occasion, the two Kans 
made up their differences, and united in one common 
effort to drive him back, lest he should sei2:e upon both 
their territories, in the same manner as Ekhar had obtained 
possession of the kingdom of Kachemire. The Usbec 
Tartars were not ignorant of the occurrences which had 
taken place in Hmdoustan, of the victories gained by 
Aureng-Zebe, and of the total discomfiture and death of 
the other competitors for the crown. They were aware 
that although Ckak-Jehan still lived, yet his son was, in 
reality, tlie recognised and established King of the Indies, 
Whether, then, they dreaded liis just resentment, or 
hoped, in their inbred avarice and sordidness, to obtain 
m 
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some considerable present, the two Kans sent ambassadors, 
with a proffer of their services, and with injunctions to 
perform the ceremony of the Moharek : that is, to express 
ill a solemn manner their wishes that his reign might 
be long and auspicious. Aureng-Zebe knew how to value 
an offer of service made at the conclusion of a war : he 
knew the fear of puiiishnient, or the expectation of advan- 
tage, had induced the Kans to send their ambassadors. 
They were received, however, with due form and polite- 



Fig. 6.— The Emperor Alamgir (Aurangxeb). 


ness, and as I happened to be present at the audience, I 
can relate the particulars with accuracy. 

The ambassadors, when at a distance, made the Saiam^ 
or Indian act of obeisance, placing the hand thrice upon 
the head, and as often dropping it down to the ground. 
They then approached so near that Anretig~Zd)e might 
easily have taken the letters from their own hands ; but 
this ceremony was perfumed by an Omrah : the letters 
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were received and opened by him, and then presented to 
the King, who, after having perused the contents with a 
grave countenance, commanded that there should be given 
to each of the ambassadors a Ser-aj)ah or vesture from head 
to foot ; namely, a vest of brocade, a turban, and a sash 
or girdle, of embroidered silk. This done, the presents 
from the Karis w^ere brought before the King, consisting 
of some boxes of Lapis-lazuli or the choicest Azure ^ ; a 
few long-haired camels ; several hoi*ses of great beauty, 
although the Tartar horses - are generally something 
better than merely beautiful : some camel-loads of fresh 
fruit, such as apples, pears, grapes, and melons ; Ushec 
being the country which principally supplies Deiili with 
these fruits, which are there eaten all the winter, and 
many loads of dry fruit, as Bokara prunes, ^ apricots, 

^ Used, pounded up, by the calligraphers of Persia, Kashmir, and 
Delhi as the basis for that ‘ azure blue ’ colour, in their choice illumi- 
nated MSS., which is unsurpassable, and cannot even be approached by 
any modern artificial chemical substitute. Lapis-IazuU was largely 
used in the pietra dura work in the Taj ; and these Tartar ambas- 
sadors may have been bringing some of it as a tribute or offering 
to the Mogul Court for this very purpose. This tomb, although 
finished in 1648 as far as the mere structure is concerned, was 
probably worked at for many years afterwards (‘ built by Titans, 
finished by jewellers’), as much of the exquisite detail of its decora- 
tions could not have been carried out in any other way. In a transla- 
tion of a Persian ms., published at Lahore in 1869, at the Victoria 
Press, by Azeezoodeen, giving an account of the building of the Taj, 
particulars are given of the source of supply and cost of the various 
stones used. In this account lapis-lazuli is said to have been brought from 
Ceylon, but I believe that this mineral is never found there. "We are also 
informed that ‘ most of these [stones] were received in lieu of tribute 
from different nations under the Emperor’s rule, or were made presents 
voluntarily, or otherwise, by the different Rajahs and Nawabs.’ 

^ ‘ The fine up-standing Turkoman horse ’ of the everyday Calcutta 
horse-dealers’ sale-catalogues. Moorcroft’s journey to Tibet, in 1819, 
was chiefly undertaken with the object of obtaining Turkoman horses 
of the choicest breed, which it was his great ambition to domesticate 
in India, 

® The Aid Bokharas imported largely into India at the present day, 
and most excellent simply stewed, or in a tart 
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kiclimiches} or raisins^ apparently without stones^ and two 
other kinds of raisins, black and white, extremely large 
and delicious. 

Aureng-Zebe expressed himself well pleased with the 
liberality of the Kans ; extolling in exaggerated strains 
the beauty and rareness of the fruits, horses, and camels ; 
and when he had spoken a few words on the fertility of 
their country, and asked two or three questions concern- 
ing the College at Sawarcande^^ he desired the ambassadors 
to go and repose themselves, intimating that he should be 
happy to see them often. 

They came away from the audience delighted with their 
reception, without any feeling of mortification on account of 
the sal am d rindien, which certainly savours of servility, 
and not at ail displeased that the King had refused to re- 
ceive the letters from their own hands. If they had been 
required to kiss the ground, or to perform any act of still 
deeper humiliation, I verily believe they would have com- 
plied without a murmur. It should indeed be observed 
that it would have been unreasonable to insist upon 
saluting Aureng--Zebe according to the custom of their own 

Kishmish^ the stoneless raisins of the modern dried-fruit sellers. 

^ The present city of Samarkand, at one time the capital of Timur, 
is but a wreck of its former self, but time brings round strange changes, 
and this Holy city may have a renascence. ‘The central part of 
Samarkand is the Righistan, a square limited by the three madrasaks 
(colleges) of Ulug-beg, Shir-dar, and Tilla-kari ; in its architectural 
symmetry and beauty this is rivalled only by some of the squares of 
Italian cities. . . . The college of Shir-dar (built in i6oi) takes its 
name from the two lions, or rather tigers, figured on the top of its 
doorway, which is richly decorated with green, blue, red, and white 
enamelled bricks. It is the most spacious of the three, and 128 
Mollahs inhabit its sixty-four apartments. The Tilla-kari (‘ dressed in 
gold ’) built in 1618, has fifty*six rooms. But the most renowned of 
the three madrasahs is that of Ulug-beg, built in 1420 or 1434, by 
Timur, the grandson of the great conqueror. It is smaller than the 
others, but it was to its school of mathematics and astronomy that 
Samarkand owed its wide renown in the fifteenth century.’ P. A. 
K.[ropotkine], Encyc, Brit, ninth ed, 1886. 
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country^ or to expect that the letters would be delivered 
without the intervention of an Omrah: these privileges 
belong exclusively to Persian ambassadors ; nor are they 
granted^ even to thein^ without much hesitation and 
difficult}^ 

These people remained more than four months at Dehli^ 
notwithstanding all their endeavours to obtain their conge. 
This long detention proved extremely injurious to their 
health ; they and their suite sickened^ and many of them 
died. It is doubtful -whether they suffered more from the 
heat of Hindousian, to Avhich they are unaccustomed, or 
from the filthiness of their persons, and the insufficiency 
of their diet. There are probably no people more narrow- 
minded^ sordid, or uncleanly, than the Usbec Tartars, The 
individuals who composed this embassy hoarded the 
money allowed them by Aureng-^Zebe for their expenses, 
and lived on a miserable pittance, in a style quite unsuit- 
able to their station. Yet they were dismissed with great 
form and parade. The King, in the presence of all his 
Omrahs, invested each of them with two rich SerapahSy and 
commanded that eight thousand roupies should be carried to 
their respective houses. He also sent by them, as presents 
to the two Kam\ their masters, very handsome Serapahs, 
a large number of the richest and most exquisitely wrought 
brocades, a quantity of fine linens, alachaSy^ or silk stuffs 

^ Generally in pieces about five yards long, with a wavy line pattern 
running in the length on either side. The name alchak or aldckak^ 
was also applied to any corded stuff. At p. 135 the markings of a 
5;ebra are compared to this fabric. SivajI, the Mahratta chief, in his 
portrait (Fig, 8), which was taken from life evidently by a Dutch artist, 
reproduced at p. 187 of this book, is therein depicted as clothed in akhah. 
In the words of Valentyn, ' we represent this Signior . . . from life, 
arrayed in a golden alcha^ as well as a turban on his head ’ (Wy ver- 
loonen dien liter . . , na’t leven, met een goude Alegia bekleed, en 
met zoo een tulbant op’t hoofd. — Beschrying^ p. 265), In this portrait 
the patterir of the fabric is well shown ; and it was from authentic 
pictures such as these, the work of Indian artists as a rule, that our 
manufacturers, and those of other nations, took their first Oriental 
designs. 
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interwoven with gold and silver_, a few carpets^ and two 
daggers set with precious stones. 

During their stay I paid them three visits^ having been 
introduced as a physician by one of my friends, the son of 
an Usbec, who has amassed a fortune at this court. It was 
niy design to collect such useful particulars concerning 
their country as they might he able to su})ply, but I found 
them ignorant beyond all conception. I'hey were un- 
acquainted even with the boundaries of Usbcc, and could 
give no information respecting the Tartars who a few 
years ago subjugated (lilna?- In shoi% I could elicit by 
my conversation with the ambassadors scarcely one new 
fact Once I was desirous of dining with them, and as 
they were persons of very little ceremony, I did not find 
it difficult to be admitted at their table. The meal ap- 
peared to me very strange ; it consisted only of horse- 
flesh. 1 contrived, however, to dine. I'here was a 
ragout which I thought eatable, and I should have 
considered myself guilty of a breach of good manners 
if I had not praised a dish so pleasing to their palate. 
Not a word was uttered during dinner; my elegant hosts 
were fully employed in cramming their mouths with as 
much pelau^ as they could contain; for with the use of 
spoons these people are unacquainted. But when their 

^ The first Tartar (correctly Tatar) partial conquest of China was 
in about iioo. The invaders were expelled, but reconquered China 
in 1644, when Shun-chee, or, as it is sometimes written, Chun-chee, 
was declared Emperor. It is to this conquest that Bernier here refers, 
the Manchoo Tartar dynasty then established continuing until 

® A corruption of the Persian word that favourite dish among 
the Muhammadans in the East. Ovington, in A Voyage to Suratt^ in 
the Year 1689, p. 397 (Loud. 1696), tells us that ‘ Palau, that is, Rice 
boiled so artificially, that every grain lies singly without being added 
together, with Spices intermixl, and a boifd hbwl in the middle, is 
the most common Indian Dish ; and a dumpoked Fowl, that is, boil’d 
with butter in any small Vessel, and stuft with Raisons an^ Almonds, 
is another.’ ‘ Dumpoked’ is meant for dam^uMt, from the Persian, 
meaning * steara-cookedP For achieving a dmnpnkht fowl to perfec- 
tion, a bain-mafie pan must be used. 
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stomachs were sated with the dainty repast^ they re- 
covered their speech^ and would fain have persuaded me 
that the Usbecs surpass all other men in bodily strength, 
and that no nation equals them in the dexterous manage- 
ment of the bow'. This observation was no sooner made 
than they called for bows and arrows, which were of a 
much larger size than those of Hindoiistan, and offered to 
lay a w'ager that they would pierce an ox or a horse 
through and through. They proceeded to extol the 
strength and valour of their country-women, in com- 
parison with whom the Amazons were soft and timorous. 
The tales they related of female feats w^ere endless : 
one especially excited my wonder and admiration ; 
w^ould that I could relate it with genuine Tartar 
eloquence. It seems that when Anreng-Zehe was pro- 
secuting the war in their country, a party of hve-and- 
twenty or thirty horsemen entered a small village ; and 
while employed in pillaging the houses, and binding the 
inhabitants, whom they intended to cany away as slaves, 
a good old woman said to them : ^ Children, listen to my 
counsel, and cease to act in this mischievous manner. My 
daughter happens just now to be absent, but she will soon 
return. Withdraw from this place, if you are prudent; 
should she light upon you^ you are undone.' They made 
contemptuous sport of the good lady, continuing to 
plunder the property, and to secure the persons, of in- 
dividuals, until, having fully laden their beasts, they 
quitted the village, taking with them many of the in- 
habitants and the old woman herself. They had not 
gone half a league, however, before the aged mother, 
who never ceased to look behind, cried out in an ecstasy 
of joy, ^ My daughter 1 My daughter ! ’ Her person was 
indeed hid from view ; but the extraordinary clouds of 
dust, and the loud trampling of a horse, left no doubt 
on the m’tiid of the anxious parent, that her heroic child 
was at hand to rescue her and her friends from the power 
of their cruel enemies. Presently the Tartar maiden was 
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seen mounted on a fiery steed^ a bow and quiver hanging at 
her side ; and^ while yet at a considerable distance, she 
cried out that she was still willing to spare their lives, on 
condition that they restored the plunder, released their 
captives, and retired peaceably to their own country. The 
Mogols turned as deaf an ear to the words of the young 
heroine as to the entreaties of her aged parent ; but were 
astonished when they saw her in a moment let fly three 
or four arrows, which brought to the ground the same 
number of men. They had instant recourse to their own 
bows, but the damsel was much beyond the reach of their 
arrows, and laughed at such impotent efforts to avenge 
the death of their companions. She continued to per- 
form dreadful execution among them, with an accuracy of 
aim, and strength of arm, which was quite different lo 
theirs ; until having killed half of their number with 
arrows, she fell sword in hand upon the remainder, and 
cut them in pieces.^ 

The ambassadors from Tarkiry were still in Dehll, when 
Aiireng-’Zebe was seized with a dangerous illness.'^ He was 
frequently delirious from the violence of the fever, and his 
tongue became so palsied that he could scarcely articulate. 
The physicians despaired of his recovery, and it was 
generally believed he was dead, though the event w^as 
concealed by Rauche7iara-Begum from interested motives. 
It was even rumoured that the Raja Jessornseinguej governor 
of Gumraie^ was advancing to release Chah-Jchcm from 

1 In the Dutch edition of Bernier, Amsterdam, 1672, at p, 10 of 
the section, Remarkable Oec2(rre??ces (Bysondere Uytkomsten), there is a 
very quaint illustration to this passage. A copperplate engraving after 
a mere fancy sketch, in which the Taitar maiden is shown as dealing 
great execution among the ranks of the hloguls, their arrows falling 
short of her, a burning village indicated in the background. The 
consternation among the Moguls is very cleverly depicted, and the 
action of the Amazon’s horse charging down on their ranks is ex- 
ceedingly well expressed. See Bibliography, entry No, 5. 

® The date of this illness varies in the various annals of the time. 
The correct date is May-August 1662 (Irvine, /ml. 19x1, p, 76), 
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captivity; that Mohabet-kan, who had at length acknow- 
ledged Au?wig-Zebes authority^ had quitted the govern- 
ment of Kahoulj passed already through LaIio?% and was 
rapidly marching on Agra^ at the head of three or four 
thousand horse^ with the same intention; and that the 
eunuch Eibar-kaUy under whose custody the aged monarch 
was placedj felt impatient for the honour of opening the 
door of his prison. 

On the one hand, Sultan Maztmi intrigued with the 
Omrahs^ and endeavoured by bribes and promises to attach 
them to his interest. He even w^ent one night in disguise 
to the Raja Jessemgiie, and entreated him, in the most 
respectful and humble language^ to declare in his favour. 
On the other hand^ a party formed by Rauchenara-Begum 
was supported by several Omrahs and FedayAmn^ grand 
master of the artillery, in behalf of the young Prince, 
Sultan EJibar, the third son of Anre^ig^Zehe, a boy only seven 
or eight years of age. 

It was pretended by both these parties, and believed 
by the people, that the sole object they had in view was 
to set Chali^-Jehan at liberty ; but this was merely for the 
sake of gaining popularity, and to save appearances, in 
case he should be liberated by Ethar, or by means of any 
secret intrigues on the part of other grandees. There 
was in fact scarcely a person of rank or influence who 
entertained the wish of seeing ChaEJehan restored to the 
throne. With the exception, perhaps, of Jessomseingmy 
Molmhet-han, and a few others who had hitherto refrained 
from acting flagrantly against him, there was no Omrah 
who had not basely abandoned the cause of the legitimate 
Monarch, and taken an active part in favour of Aureng’- 
Zebe. They were aware that to open his prison door 
would be to unchain an enraged lion. The possibility of 
such an event appalled the courtiers, and no one dreaded 

^ Fidai Khan, foster-brother to Aurangzeb. About 1676 he was 
honoured with the title of Azira Khdn, and appointed Governor of 
Bengal, where he died in 1678. 
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it more than Etbar, who had behaved to liis wretched 
victim with unnecessary rudeness and severity. 

But Aureng-Zebe, notwithstanding his serious indisposi- 
tioBj continued to occupy his mind with the affairs of 
government., and the safe custody of his father. He 
earnestly advised Sultafi Masimi, in the event of his 
deaths to release the King from confinement ; but he was 
constantly dictating letters to EibarAmn^ urging him to the 
faithful and rigid discharge of his duty ; and on the fifth 
day of his illness^ during the crisis of the disorder^ he 
caused himself to be carried into the assembly of the 
Omralis^ for the purpose of undeceiving those who might 
believe he was dead, and of preventing a public tumult, 
or any accident by which Chak-Jehan might effect his 
escape. The same reasons induced him to visit that 
assembly on the seventh, ninth, and tenth days; and, 
what appears almost incredible, on the thirteenth day, 
when scarcely recovered from a swoon so deep and long 
that his death was generally reported, he sent for the 
Raja JesnemguCy and two or three of the principal Omnths, 
for the purpose of verifying his existence. He then 
desired the attendants to raise him in the bed ; called 
for paper and ink that lie might wuite to EtbarAcan^ and de- 
spatched a messenger for the Great Seal, which w as placed 
under Raiwhenara-Begimi s care enclosed in a small bag, 
wdiicli was impressed with a signet w’hicli he always kept 
fastened to his arm ; ^ wishing to satisfy himself that 
the Princess had not made use of this instrument to pro- 
mote any sinister design. 1 was present when my Agah 
became acquainted wdth all these particulars, and heard 
him exclaim, ^What strength of mind! What invincible 

^ I have seen contemporary portraits of the Mogul Emperors, the 
work of Indian artists, in which is shown this counter-seal (not to be 
confounded with an amulet, which would be worn m the left arm), 
fastened underneath the right armpit. An engraving from such a 
portrait ‘which was taken from a picture of his, drawn to the life’ 
will be found between folios 346-7 of Edward Terry’s J-oj/age 
East' India, London, 1771 ; a reprint of the edition of 1655. 
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courage 1 Heaven reserve thee, Attre^ig-Zehc, for greater 
achievements ! Thou art not yet destined to die/ And 
indeed after this fit the King improved gradually in 
health. 

As soon as Aureng-^Zebe became convalescent, he en- 
deavoured to withdraw Dards daughter from the hands 
of Chah-Jelum and Begim-Saheh, with the design of giving 
her ill marriage to his third son, Sultan Ehhar. This is 
the son, whom, it is supposed, he intends for his successor, 
and such an alliance would strengthen Ekbars authority 
and ensure his right to the throne. He is very young, 
but has several near and powerful relations at court, 
and being born of Chah-Navaze-kan s daughter, is de- 
scended from the ancient sovereigns of The 

mothers of Sultan Mahmoud and Sultan Mazim were only 
*^Ragipoutnys, or daughters of Rajas ; for although these 
Kings are Mahometans y they do not scruple to marry into 
heathen families, when such a measure may promote their 
interests, or when they may thus obtain a beautiful wife.“ 

But Aureng-Zebe was frustrated in his intention. Chah~ 
Jehan and Begmn-Saheb rejected the proposition with 
disdain, and the young Princess herself manifested the 
utmost repugnance to the marriage. She remained in- 
consolable during many days from an apprehension that 
she might be forcibly taken away, declainng it was her 

1 See p. 73. 

^ In the Ma-asir4 ^Alamglri (Elliot, vol. vii. pp. 195, 196) it is stated 
that Muhammad Sultan the eldest, and Sultan Mu’azzam the second 
son, were both by the same mother, Nawab Bai ; also that the mother 
of Muhammad Kam Bakhsh, the fifth and last son, was Bai Udaipuri; 
a statement which, if correct, hardly bears out the truth of the boast 
of the Udaipur family, that their house never gave a daughter to the 
Mogul zenana. Bernier has probably confused the eldest and the 
youngest son, although he correctly states that Aurangzeb had two 
Hindoo wives, daughters of Rajpfits, or Rajputnis as be correctly calls 
them. Prince Muhammad Akbar was Aurangzeb’s fourth son. His 
mother was a Muhammadan, the daughter of Shahnawaz Khan, and 
it was mainly on this account that Aurangzeb desired to make him 
his successor to the throne. 
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firm purpose to die by her own hand, rather than be 
united to the son of him who murdered her father.^ 

He was equally unsuccessful in his demand on Chah 
Jchan for certain jewels, with which he was desirous oi 
completing a piece of workmanship that he was adding tc 
the celebrated throne, so universally the object of admira- 
tion.^ The captive Monarch indignantly answered thal 
Aureng-Zehe should be careful only to govern the kingdoir 
with more wisdom and equity : he commanded him nol 
to meddle with the throne; and declared that he would 
be no more plagued about these jewels, for that hainmen 
were provided to beat them into powder the next time he 
should be importuned upon the subject. 

The Holla7iders would not be the last to present Aiircng- 
Zebe with the Mohharec. They determined to send an 
ambassador to him, and made choice of Moiisieiir Adrican''^ 
chief of their factory at Sourate, This individual possesses 
integrity, abilities, and sound judgment; and as he does 
not disdain the advice offered by the wise and experienced, 
it is not surprising that he acquitted himself to the satis- 
faction of his countrymen. Although in his general de- 
portment Au7*eng’‘Zebe be remarkably high and unbending, 
affects the appearance of a zealous Mahomeian, and con- 
sequently despises Franks or Christians, yet upon the 
occasion of this embassy, his behaviour was most courteous 
and condescending. He even expressed a desire that 
Monsieur Adiican, after that gentleman had performed 
the Indian ceremony of the Salaam, should approach and 
salute him d la Fi'ank, The King, it is true, received the 

f See p. 1 66. 

"i The celebrated * Peacock Throne/ see p. 269, which Shah Jahdn 
designed and caused to be made. 

® Dirk van Adrichem, who was chief, or director, of the Dutch 
factory at Surat from 1662 to 1665. He succeeded in obtaining a ‘ con- 
cession* {Firmaan, the Dutch original), da|ed Delhi, 

29th October 1662, from Aurangzeb, which conferred valuable privi- 
leges upon the Dutch in Bengal and Orissa. — Valentyn, £eji£hrj/z^ing, 
p. 26t. 
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letters through the medium of an Ommh, but this could 
not be considered a murk of disrespect^ since he had done 
the same thing in regard to the letters brought hy the 
Usbec ambassadors. 

The preliminary observances being over, Anreng-Zehe 
intimated that the ambassador might produce his presents; 
at the same time investing him, and a few gentlemen in 
his suite, with a Ser-Apah of brocade. The presents con- 
sisted of a quantity of very fine broad cloths, scarlet and 
green ; some large looking-glasses ; and several articles of 
Chinese and Japaii workmanship;^ among which were a 
paleJc^ and a Tachravan,^ or travelling throne, of exquisite 
beauty, and much admired. 

The Great Mogol is in the habit of detaining ail ambas- 
sadors as long as can reasonably be done, from an idea 
that it is becoming his grandeur and powder, to receive the 
homage of foreigners, and to number them among the 
attendants of his court. Monsieur Adrkan was not dis- 
missed, therefore, so expeditiously as he wisiied, though 
much sooner than the ambassadors from Taiiary, His 
secretary died, and the other individuals in his retinue 
were falling sick, when Aureug-Zche granted him per- 
mission to depart. On taking leave the King again 
presented him with a Ser~Apak of brocade for his own use, 
and another very rich one for the governor ot Batavia,^ 
together with a dagger set with jewels; the whole 
accompanied by a very gracious letter. 

The chief aim of the Hollanders in this embassy was to 
ingratiate themselves with the Mogol^ and to impart to 

^ I possess contemporary pictuies, of Mogul court-life, by Indian 
artists, in which Japanese hangings and Chine.se vase.s are very conectly 
and artistically shown, 

^ Takht4 rawdn, from a seat or throne, and ramiu, the pre- 
sent participle of the verb raftan^ to go, to move, to proceed. The 
takht-i ra^an was carried on men's shoulders, arid wa.s used by royalty 
alone. See p. 370. 

® Who was the chief of ail the Dutch factories and possessions in 
the East Indies, the Governor- General of the Dutch Indies in fact. 
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Mm some knowledge of their nation, in order that a 
beneficial iiiHiieiice might thus be produced upon the 
minds of the governors of sea-ports, and other places, 
where they have established factories^ They hoped that 
those governors would be restrained from offering insult, 
and obstructing their commerce, by the consideration that 
they belonged to a powerful State, that they could obtain 
immediate access to the King of the Indies to induce 
him to listen to their complaints, and to redress their 
grievances. They endeavoin*ed also to impress the 
goverament with an opinion that their traffic with 
Hindoustan was most advantageous to that kingdom; 
exhibiting a long list of articles purchased by their 
countrymen, from which they showed that the gold and 
silver brought by them every year into the Indies 
amounted to a considerable sum : but they kept out of 
sight the amount of those precious metals extracted by 
their constant importations of copper, lead, cinnamon, 
dove, nutmeg, pepper, aloes-wood, elephants, and other 

merchandise. 2 

It was about this period that one of the most dis- 
tinguished Omrahs ventured to express to Aiireng--Zebe his 
fears lest his incessant occupations should be productive 
of injury to his health, and even impair the soundness and 
vigour of his mind. The King, affecting not to hear, 
turned from his sage adviser, and advancing slowly toward 
another of the principal Omralts, a man of good sense and 
literary acquirements, addressed him in the following 
terms. The speech was reported to me by the son of 
that Ommhy a young physician, and my intimate friend. 

^Thex*e can surely be but one opinion among you learned 
men, as to the obligation imposed upon a sovereign, in 
seasons of difficulty and danger, to ha/aird his life, and, if 

^ The farmdn (///. an order, a ‘ patent* or commission) oUained l>y 
Dirk van Adrichem, see p. 127, footnote is here very accurately 
summarised by Bernier. 

^ In this connection see Bernier*s letter, to Colbert, pp, 200 ei 

I ' 
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necessary, to die sword in hand in defence of the peop|e 
committed to his care. And yet this g'ood and eonsiderale 
man would fain persuade me that the public weal ought 
to cause me no solicitude ; that, in devising means to 
promote it, I should never pass a sleepless night, nor spare 
a single day from the pursuit of some low and sensual 
gratification. According to him, 1 am to be swayed by 
considerations of my own bodily health, and chiefly to 
study what may best minister to my personal ease and 
enjoyment No doubt he would have me abandon the 
government of this vast kingdom to some vij5im- : he seems 
not to consider that, being born the son of a King, and 
placed on a throne, I was sent into the world by Provi- 
dence to live and labour, not for myself, but for others; 
that it is my duty not to think of my own happiness, 
except so far as it is inseparably connected with the 
happiness of my people. It is the repose and prosperity 
of my subjects that it behoves me to consult ; nor are 
these to be sacrificed to anything besides the demands of 
justice, the maintenance of the royal authority, and the 
security of the State. This man cannot penetrate into the 
consequences of the inertness he recommends, and he is 
ignorant of the evils that attend upon delegated power. 
It was not without reason that our great Sadi etnphatically 
exclaimed Cease to be Kings ! Oh, cease to be Kings ! or 
determine that your dominions shall be governed only 
by yourselves,'* Go, tell thy friend, that if he be desirous 
of my applause, he must acquit himself well of the trust 
reposed in him; but let him have a care how he again 
obtrudes such counsel as it would be unworthy of a King 
to receive. Alas ! we are sufficiently disposed by nature 
to seek ease and indulgence, we need no such officious 
counsellors. Our wives, too, are sure to assist us in 
treading the flowery path of rest and luxury.* 

A melancholy circumstance happened at this time whkli 
excited a great deal of interest in DeJdi^ particularly in 
the SemMiio, and which proved the fallacy of an ouiniou 
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entertained by myself^ as well as by others, that he who 
is entirely deprived of virility cannot feel the passion of 
love. 

Didar-KaUy one of the principal eunuchs of the Seraglio, 
had built a house, to which he sometimes resorted for 
entertainment, and where he often slept. He became 
enamoured of a beautiful woman, the sister of a neighbour, 
a Genitle} and a scrivener by profession. An illicit inter- 
course continued for some time between them, without 
creating much suspicion. After all, it was but an eunuch, 
privileged to enter anywhere, and a woman ! 

The himiliarity between the two lovers became at 
length so remarkable, that the neighbours began to sus- 
pect something, and chaffed the scrivener on the subject. 
He felt so stung by these taunts that he threatened to put 
both his sister and the eunuch to death if the suspicions 
of their guilt should be verified. Proof was not long 
wanting: they were one night discovered in the same 
bed, by the brother, who stabbed Dklar-Kau through the 
body, and left his sister for dead. 

Nothing could exceed the horror and indignation of the 
whole Sernglio. Women and eunuchs entered into a 
solemn league to kill the scrivener ; but their machina- 
tions excited the displeasure of Aureng-Zehe, who contented 
himself by compelling the man to become a Mahomefan. 

It seems nevertheless to be the general opinion that he 
cannot long escape the power and malice of the eunuchs. 
Emasculation, say the Indians, produces a different effect 
upon men than upon the brute creation ; it renders the 

i In the original Am Ecrivain Gentil,’ or, in other words, a Hindoo 
writer or clerk. At this period the collection of the revenue, the 
keeping of the accounts, the conduct of the official correspondence of 
the Court was all in the hands of Hindoo clerks, well versed in Persian. 
As Professor Blochmann tells us in his Calaitta Review article already 
quoted (p. 40, footnote Abe Hindus from the i6th centi||y took so 
zealously to Persian education, that, before another century had elapsed, 
they had fully come up to the Muhammadans in point of literary 
acquirements. ’ 
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latter gentle and tractable; but who is the euimcli, they 
ask, that is not vicious, arrogant and cruel ? ft is in vain 
to deny, however, that many amojig tliein arc exceedingly 
faithful, generous, and brave. 

Much about the same time, Eauchenara-Beoum incurred 
the displeasure of Aureng-Zehe, the Pririecvss having been 
suspected of admitting two men into the seraglio. As it 
was only suspicion, however, the King was soon reconciled 
to his sister. Nor did he exercise lht‘ same cruelty toward 
the two men, who were caught and dragged into his 
presence, as Chah-Jehau liad done u]>on a similar occasion 
toward the unhappy gallant conceah'd in the <‘auklroii.i 
I shall relate the whole story exactly as I heard it from 
the mouth of an old woman, a half-caste Borlu^uese,'^ who 
has been many years a slave in the seraglio, and possesses 
the privilege of going in and out at pleasure. From her 
I learnt that Rauchenam-Begiany after having for several 
days enjoyed the company of one of these young men, 
whom she kept hidden, committe<l him to the care of her 
female attendants, who promised to conduct their charge 
out of the Seraglio undercover of the nigiit. But whether 
they were detected, or only dreaded a disco ver 3 \ or what- 
ever else was the reason, the women Red, and left the 
terrified youth to wander alone about the gardens : here 
he was found, and taken before Aureng-Zehe ; who, when 
he had interrogated him very closely, without being able 
to draw" any other confession of guilt from him than that 
he had scaled the walls, decided that he should be com- 
pelled to leave the seraglio in the same manner. But the 
eunuchs, it is probable, exceeded their master s instruc- 
tions, for they threw the culprit from the lop of the wall 
to the bottom. As for the second paramour, the old 
Fortagiiese informed me that he too w'as seen roving about 
the gardens, and that having told the King he had entered 

r 

^ See p 12. 

® ‘ Une vieille Mestice cle Forlugais,* in the original ; from 
the Portuguese w"ord for one of mixed parentage, 
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into tlie SeragUo by the regular gate^ he was conimantled 
to quit the place through that same gate. Aureng-Zehc 
determined, however^ to inflict a severe and exemplary 
punishment upon the eunuchs ; because it was essential, 
not only to the honour of his house, but even to his 
personal safety, that the entrance into the seraglio should 
be vigilantly guarded. 

Some months after this occurrence five ambassadors 
arrived at Dehliy nearly at the same time. The first was 
from the Cherif ^ of Meca, and the presents that accom- 
panied this embassage consisted of a small number of 
Arabian horses and a besom which had been used for 
sweeping out ^ the small chapel situated in the centre of 
the Great Mosque at Meca ; a chapel held in great venera- 
tion by Mahometans, and called by them Beit- All ah, or the 
House of God. They believe this was the first temple 
dedicated to the true God, and that it was erected by 
Abraham, 

The second ambassador w^as sent by the King of 
Hyeman, or Arabia Felix ; ^ and the third by the 
Prince of Bassora; both of wdiom also brought presents 
of Arabian horses. 

The two other ambassadors came from the King of 
Eheche, or Ethiopia.^ 

Little or no respect was paid to the first three of these 
diplomatists. Their equipage w^as so miserable that every 

^ The Grand Shereef (from the Arabic sharif, noble) of Mecca, who 
has control over the Holy Places, claims to be a lineal descendant of 
the Prophet Muhammad. The name of the present (1S91) Grand 
Shereef is ’Ann er«Pafiq, and he succeeded to this dignity in 18S2. 

- Similar to the small hand-brushes, generally made of leaves of the 
date-palm, used in the mosques of India for a like purpose. The 
‘small chapel’ being the Kabbah, or Cube-house, in*' which is placed 
the Black Stone, in the centre of ‘The Sacred Mosque ’ (Masjidii ’I- 
Haram) at Mecca. The term BaiUtHlah or * Plouse of God ’ is applied 
to the whole enclosure, although it more specially demotes the 
Ka‘bah itself. 

® Yemen, the territory of at- Ymnen, to the south-east of Mecca. 

Abyssinia, see p, 2 text, and footnote \ 
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one suspected they came merely for the sake of obtaining 
money in return for their presents, anti of ^'aining still 
more considerable sums by means of the numerous horses, 
and different articles of merchandise, \\hich they intro- 
duced into the kingdom free of all duty, as property 
belonging to ambassadors. W ith tine produce of these 
horses and merchandise, they purchased the manufactures 
of HimJouslan, which they also claimed the privilege of 
taking out of the kingdom without payment of the impost 
charged on all commodities exported. 

The embassy from the King of Kduojna may deserve a 
little more consideration. He was well informed on the 
subject of the revolution in the IrnUrs, and (hdennined to 
spread his fame throughout tliis vast region i)y despatching 
an embassy that should be w'orthy of his grcsai power and 
magnificence. The whispers of slander, indeed, if not 
rather the voice of truth, wdll have it that in sending these 
ambassadors this Monarch had an eye only to iiie valuable 
presents which might be received from the liberal hand of 
Aureng-Zebe. 

Now let us examine the perKSonnel of this admirable 
Embassy. He chose as his Envoys two personages wlio 
doubtless enjoyed the greatest distinction at court, and 
were best qualified to attain the important cuids he had 
in view. One of these was a Mahomeian merchant, whom 
I met a few years before at Moka^ wdicn on my %vay from 
Egi/pi up the Red Sect A He had been sent Ihiiher by his 
august sovereign for the purpose of selling a large number 
of slaves, and of purchasing Indian goods witli the money 
thus commeiidably obtained. 

Such is the honourable traffic oi this Clreat Chrkiimi 
King of Africa I 

The other ambassador was an Armenian and (dnistian 
merchant ; bom and married at Alep [Aleppo], and known 
in Ethiopia by the name of MuralA I saw him also at Moha, 
where he not only accommodated me with half his apart- 
^ See p. 2. s The Ch$dja Aloraad of Vakatyn, 
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but gave me such advice as deterred me from visit- 
ing Ethiopia, as was observed at the commencement of 
this history.^ Mimti is likewise sent every year to Moka 
for the same object as the Mahometan merchant, and 
always takes with him the annual presents from his 
master to the English and Dutch Ead-India C ompanies, 
and conveys those which they give in return to Goiider. 

The African Monarch, anxious that his ambassador 
should appear in a style suitable to the occasion, contri- 
buted liberally toward the expenses of the embassy. He 
presented them with thirty-twm young slaves, boys and 
girls, to be sold at Moka ; and the money raised by this 
happy expedient was to supply the expenses of the mis- 
sion. A noble largess indeed ! for let it be recollected 
that young slaves sell at Moha^ one with another, at five- 
and- twenty or thirty crowns per head.- Besides these, 
the Ethiopmi King sent to the Great Mogol twenty-five 
choice slaves, nine or ten of whom were of a tender age 
and in a state to be made eunuchs. This was, to be sure, 
an appropiiate donation from a Christian to a Prince ! but 
then the Christianity of the Ethiopians differs greatly from 
ours. The ambassadors also took charge of other presents 
for the Great Mogol; fifteen horses, esteemed equal to those 
of Arabia^ and a small species of mule, whose skin I have 
seen : no tiger is so beautifully marked, and no alachd of 
the Indies, or striped silken stuff, is more finely and vari- 
ously streaked;-^ a couple of elephants" teeth, of a size 
so prodigious that it required, it seems, the utmost exer- 
tion of a strong man to lift either of them from the 
ground ,* and lastly, the horn of an ox, filled with civet, 
which was indeed enormously large, for I measured the 

^ See p. 2 . 

® J^cus, or * white crowns * as they were then called, worth 4s, 6d. 
each. ® See p. 120, footnote. 

^ A zebra, which is still considered a great curiosity ih India, as 
evidenced by the admiring crowds to be seen round the specimen in 
the Calcutta Zoological Gardens. 
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mouth of it at Dchly, and found that it exceeded half a 

foot ^ in diameter. 

The ambassadors, thus royally and munificently pro- 
vided, departed from Goruler, the ciipital city of Ethiopia, 
situated in the province of Dumhia. I'hey traversed a 
desolate country, and were more than two months travel- 
ling to Beiloul^ an out-of-the-way seaport, near Bah-cL 
Mandel and opposite to Mol'a, For reasons, which I shall 
perhaps disclose in the course of my narniiive, they dared 
not take the usual and caravan road from Gander to 
Arkiko, a journey easily performed in forty days. From 
Arkiko it is necessary to pass over to the island of Masoum, 
where the Grand Seigneur^ has a garrison. 

While waiting at Beihid for a Moka vessel to cross the 
Bed Sea, the party were in want of many of the neces- 
saries of life, and some of the slaves died. 

On arriving at Moka, the ambassadors found that the 
market had been that year overstocked with slaves. The 
boys and girls, therefore, sold at a reduced price. As 
soon as their sale was eifected, they pursued their voyage, 
embarking on board an Indian vessel bound lo Sonrate, 
where they arrived after a tolerable passage of five-and- 
twenty days. Several slaves, however, and many horses 
died ; probably from want of proper nourishment, the 
funds of this pompous embassy being evidently insufficient 
to supply all its wants. The mule also died, but the skin 
was preserved. 

They had not been many hours on shore at S(nmde when 
a certain rebel of Vimpotir, named Sem-Gi;^ entered the 

^ The French ‘ pied de Ville * mo'st probably, equal to I2| Inches 
English. 

^ That is, the Sultan of Turkey. 

® Sivaji, the founder of the Maratha power, born 1627, died on 
the 5th April 1680 (which is the correct date, hut the Ihi June is the 
date given in Valentyn’s narrative). Of him it has !)een well said by 
Elphinstone (Mistory of India, p, 647, ed. of 1874), « Though the son 
of a powerful chief, Be had begun life as a daring and artful captain of 
banditti, had ripened into a skilful general and an able statesman, and 
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town, which he pillaged and burnt. The house of the 
ambassadors did not escape the general conflagration ; and 
all their effects that they succeeded in rescuing from the 
flames, or the ravages of the enemy, were their credentials ; 
a few slaves that Seva-Gi could not lay hold of, or whom 
he spared because they happened to be ill ; their Ethiopum 
apparel, which he did not covet ; the mule's skin, for 
which, 1 expect, he had no particular fancy ; and the ox's 
horn that had already been emptied of its civet. 

These exalted individuals spoke in exaggerated terms 
of their sad misfortunes ; but it vras insinuated by the 
malicious Indians^ wdio witnessed their deplorable condi- 
tion on landing — without decent clothing, destitute of 
money or bills of exchange, and half famished — that the 
two ambassadors were, in fact, lucky people, wdio ought to 
number the ransacking of Sourate'^ among the happiest 
events of their lives, since it saved them from the mortifi- 
cation of conducting their wretched presents as far as 
Eehli. Seva-Gi, the Indians said, had furnished these 
worthy representatives of the Ethiopian King with an 
admirable pretext for appearing like a couple of mendi- 
cants, and for soliciting the governor of Sotirate to supply 
them with the means of living, and with money and carts 
to enable them to proceed to the capital. The attack 
upon Sourate had also covered their misdeeds, in disposing, 
for their own benefit, of the civet, and many of the 
slaves. 

left a character which has never since been equalled or approached by 
any of his countrymen. The distracted state of the neighbouring countries 
presented openings by which an inferior leader might have profited ; 
but it required a genius like his to avail himself as he did of the 
mistakes of Aurangzib by kindling a zeal for religion and, through 
that, a national spirit among the Marattas. It was by these feelings 
that his government was upheld after it passed into feeble hands, and 
was kept together, in spite of numerous internal disorders, until it had 
established its supremacy over the greater part of India/ 

^ This took place in January 1664. The Dutch account of the sack, 
as given by Valentya, confirms Bernier’s narrative very remarkably. 
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My excellent friend Monsieur Adrican^ chief of the 
Dutch factory, gave Mw/y/Z, the Armenian, a letter of in- 
troduction to me, which he delivered into my hands at 
Behli, without being aware that I had been his guest at 
Moka.^ It was an agreeable surprise to meet thus unex- 
pectedly, after an absence of five or six years. I embraced 
my old friend with affection, and promised t(» render him 
all the service in my power. Yet, though my acquain- 
tance among the courtiers was pretty extensive, I found 
it difficult to be useful to these empty-handed ambassa- 
dors. The mule’s skin, and the ox’s horn, wherein was 
kept arrack, or brandy extracted from raw sugar, of which 
they are excessively fond, constituted the wliole of their 
presents ; and the contempt which the absence of valu- 
able presents would alone inspire was increased by their 
miserable appearance. They were seen about tlie streets 
without a palehj, clad in true Bedovhi fashion, and followed 
by seven or eight bare-footed and bare-headed slaves, 
who had no raiment but a nasty strip of cloth passed 
between their buttocks, and the half of a ragged sheet 
over the left shoulder, which was carried under the right 
arm, in the manner of a summer cloak. Nor had the 
ambassadors any other carriage than a hired and brokem 
down cart ; and they were without any horse except 
one belonging to our Missionary Father, and one of 
mine that they sometimes borrowed, and which they 
nearly killed. 

In vain did I for a long time exert myself in behalf of 
these despised personages ; they were regarded as beggars, 
and could excite no interest. One day, however, when 
closeted with my Agah Banechmend-kmi Is minister 
for foreign affiiirs, I expatiated so successfully upon the 
grandeur of the Ethiopian Monarch, that Anreng-Zebe was 
induced to grant the ambassadors an audience, and to 
receive their letters. He presented both wdth a Ser-apah, 
or vest of brocade, a silken and embroidered girdle, and a 
^ See p. 127* * See p. 134, 
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turban of the same materials and workmanship ; gave 
orders for their maintenance, and at an audience, when 
the Emperor gave them their conge, which soon took place, 
he invested each with another Scr~apah, and made them a 
present of six thousand ronpies, ecpial at present to nearly 
three thousand crowns : ^ but this money was unequally 
divided, the Mahomeian receiving four thousand 7'oupies, 
and Mnraf, because a Christian, only two thousand. 

Aiireng-Zehe sent by them, as presents to their royal 
master, an extremely rich Ser-apah ; two large cornets, 
or trumpets, of silver gilt; two silver kettle-drums;^ a 
poniard studded with rubies ; and gold and silver rouples 
to the amount of about twenty thousand francs : hoping, 
as he kindly expressed it, that this last gift would be 
peculiarly acceptable, and considered a rarity ; the King 
of Ethiopia not having any coined money in his country. 

The Mogol was well aware that not one of these I'oupies 
would be taken out of EIi?idoiisia?i, and that the ambassa- 
dors would employ them in the purchase of useful com- 
modities. It turned out just as he foresaw. They bought 
spices, fine cotton cloths, for shirts for the King and 
Queen, and for the King’s only legitimate son, who is to 
succeed to the throne, alachas or silken stuffs striped, 
some with gold and some with silver, for vests and 
summer trousers; English broadcloths, scarlet and green, 
for a couple of ahhs,^ or Arabian vests, for their King; 
and lastly, quantities of cloth less fine in their texture 
for several ladies of the seraglio and their children. All 

^ This agrees with TavernieFs value (2s. 3d.) of the rupee. See also 
p. 135, footnote and p. 200, note. 

® Karndss trumpets with a bend, somewhat of the type of a cornet, 
zTid. nakdraks, drums in shape like the modern kettle-drum, but beaten 
resting on the ground by a man who either stands or squats behind them, 
according to their size, were part of the insignia of Mogul royalty. 

® the well-known short coat or vest. English broadcloths were 
highly esteemed at the Mogul court, and the early travellers make 
frequent mention of them. Also see the chapter {32 of the first book) 
in the Ain 4 -Akbari, in which details of their price are given. 
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these goods they were privileged^ as ambassadors, to 
export without payment of duty. 

Notwithstanding all my frienclsliip for d/z/m/, there 
were three reasons why I almost repented of having 
exercised my iiitluence in his behalf. The first was, that 
after he had promised to sell me his boy for fifty roupm\ 
he sent word he would not part with the boy for less than 
three hundred. I felt almost disposed to give him his 
price, that I might Iiave it in my power to say a father 
had sold me his own child. The lad was remarkably 
well made^ and his skin of the clearest black ; the nose 
was not flat, nor the lips thick, as is commonly the ease 
among the Ethiopians'. 1 was certainly angry with Miirai 
for having violated his engagement. 

I had, in the next place, ascertained that my friend, 
as well as his Mahomefan companion, had solemnly pro- 
mised Aureng-Zebe to urge his King to permit the repair 
of a mosque in Ethiopia, which had been in ruins since 
the time of the Portuguese. The Mogol gave the am- 
bassadors two thousand rovpies in anticipation of this 
service. The mosque, erected as the mausoleum of a 
certain Cheik, or deroicke, who left 3/m/ for the purpose 
of propagating Mahometanism in Ethiopia, and had made 
great progress there, was demolished by tlie Portuguese, 
when they entered the country with troops from 6V;//, 
as allies of the lawful sovereign, who had embraced 
Christianity, and been driven from the throne by a 
Mahometan prince. 

My third objection to Murat's conduct arose from the 
part he took in entreating Atir€ng-Zid>e, in the name of 
the Ethiopian King, to send the latter an Alcoran and 
eight other books, with the names of which I am familiar, 
and which are of the hrst repute among the treatises 
written in defence of the Mahometan creed. 

There ^^eemed to me something extremely base and 
wicked in these proceedings, on the part of a Christian 
ambassador, acting in the name of a Christian King. They 
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afforded but too satisfactory a confirmation of the account 
I had received at Mo/^a of the low ebb to which Chris- 
tianity is reduced in the kingdom of EUiiopia. Indeed, 
ail the measures of its government, and the character 
of the people, savour strongly of Malmneianism^ and it 
cannot be doubted that the number, even of nominal 
Christians, has been on the decline since the death of 
the King, who was maintained on the throne by the troops 
from Goa. Soon after that event, the Pot'luguesej in con- 
sequence of the intrigues of the Queen-mother, were either 
killed or driven out of the country. The Jesuit Patriarch, 
whom his countrymen had brought from Goa, was com- 
pelled to fly for his life. 

During the stay of the ambassadors at Deliliy ray Agah, 
ever eager in search of knowledge, invited them frequently 
to his house. He asked many questions concerning the 
condition of their country and the nature of its govern- 
ment; but his principal object was to obtain information 
respecting the source of the Nile, which they call Ahhabile} 
and concerning which they talked to us as so well ascer- 
tained that no one need question it, Murat and a Mogol, 
who travelled with him from Ethiopia, have visited the 
source, and the particulars given by them both are sub- 
stantially the same as those I had learnt at Moht, They 
informed us that the Nile has its origin in the country of 
the Agans, rising from two bubbling and contiguous 
springs, which form a small lake of about thirty or forty 
paces in length ; that the water running out of this lake 
is already a pretty considerable river; which continues, 
however, to increase in size by reason of the small tributary 
streams which, from hex’e and there, fiow into it. They 
added that the river went on in a circuitous course, 
forming, as it were, a large island ; and that after falling 
from several steep rocks, it entered into a great . lake 
wherein are several fertile islands, quantities of (VToeodiles, 
and, what would be much more remarkable, if true, 

^ Clearly a corruption of An^Nil^ * the Nile.’ In Arabic characters 
the words are almost identical. 
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numbers of sea-calves which have no other means of 
ejecting their excrement than the mouth. This 
is in the country of Dtmihia, three short stages from 
Gander, and four or five from the source of the A’iZe 
The river, they continued, when it leaves the great lake' 
is much augmented by the numerous rivers and torrents 
which fall into that lake, especially in the rainy season • 
which is as periodical as in the Indivii, commencing towards 
the end of July. This, by the way, i.s an important con- 
sideration, and accounts for the overflowing of the Nile 
From the lake just mentioned the river runs by .Sommr 
the capital city of the King of Fun^i (trihulary to the 
King of Ethiopia), and continues its coui-.se until it reaches 
the plains of Mesra or Egi/pi. 


The two ambassadors dilated more copiously than was 
agreeable either to my Agah or myself on the magnificence 
of their sovereign, and the strength of his army ; but their 
travelling companion, the Mogol, never joined in these 
panegyrics, and told us, during their absence, that he had 
twice seen this army in the field, commanded by the King 
in person, and that it is impossible to conceive troops 
more wretched and worse disciplined. ^ 

The Mogol gave us a great deal of information about 
Et/«op^a, the whole of which is noted in my journal and 
may one day be given to the public. At pi-csent I shall 
content myself with noticing three or four facts related by 
Murat, and which, considering that they oceurre.l in a 
Christian land, will be deemed sufficiently remarkable 
He said that in Ethiopia there are few men who do not 
keep several wives; nor was he ashamed to confess that 
he himself had two, besides the wife to whom he was 
legally married, and who resided in AIepj>o. The Ethiopian 
women, he observed, do not hide themselves as in the 
Indies among the Mahometans and the Gentiles; ami 
nothing is,niore common than to see females of the lower 
ranks whether single or married, bond or free, mingled 
ge er, ay and night, in the same apartment ; the 
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whole of them perfectly unacquainted with those feelings 
of jealousy so prevalent in other nations. The women, or 
wives of grandees, are at no great pains to conceal their 
attachment to any handsome cavalier, whose house they 
enter without fear or scruple. 

If I had visited Ethiopia^ I should have been compelled, 
they told me, to marry, A few years ago, a wife was 
forced upon an European, a Padry,^ who passed for a Greek 
physician ; and it is curious enough that the woman w^hom 
they obliged him to w^ed was the same that he designed 
for one of his sons. 

A man, eighty years of age, having presented to the 
King four-and-tw'-enty sons, all of mature age, and able to 
carry arms, was asked by His Majesty whether those were 
the only children he could exhibit } The old gentleman 
answered that they were indeed the whole of the male 
part of his family, but that he was also the father of a few 
daughters. ' Out then from my presence, thou old calf!' 
was the King’s rejoinder. I am astonished that instead 
of feeling shame, thou presumest to appear before me. 
Is there a lack of women in my dominions that thou, a 
man well stricken in years, canst boast of only two dozen 
sons.^' The Ethiopian King himself has at least eighty 
children, who are met running about indiscriminately in ail 
parts [qui couroient pele mele] of the seraglio. They are 
known by a round stick varnished, resembling a small 
mace, which the King had made for them, and which 
they carry about with great delight, as a sceptre, to 
distinguish them from those who are the children of 
certain slaves or other people of the seraglio. 

Aureng-Zebe sent twice for the ambassadors. He hoped, 
like my Agah, to increase his stock of knowledge by their 
conversation ; but his chief anxiety was to be made 
acquainted with the state of Mahomeiamsm in their 
country. He expressed a desire to see the nwle's skin, 
which somehow or other remained afterward in the 
^ A Roman priest, see p. 333, footnote \ 
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fortress, in possession of the oflicers ; inneh to my clis- 
appointment, for it was proniiseti me in return for niy 
good services, and J had counted upon one day prcsentino- 
it to one of our flriHosi in Europe, I strongly reeonv 
mended the ambassadors to show the great horn to the 
King, as well as the skin : but this might have subjected 
them to the very embarrassing (juestion : how it happened 
that ill the ransacking- of Sourale they lost thi‘ civet, and 
yet retained the horn ? 

The Ethiopian embassy was still in Dchli, w!n*n Anreno-. 
Zebe assembled his privy '•council, tog<‘lher with the 
learned men of his court, for the purpose of selecting a 
suitable preceptor for his tliird son, Snlfan Ehbar,^ whom 
he designs for his successor. He evinced upon this 
occasion the utmost solicitude that this young Prince 
should receive such an education as might justify the 
hope of his becoming a great man. No person can be 
more alive than Aureng-Zebe to the ne(*essity of storino* 
the minds of Princes, destined to rule nations, witlj useful 
knowledge. As they surpass others in power and eleva- 
tion, so ought they, he says, to be pre-eminent in wisdom 
and virtue. He is very sensilde tiiat tlic cause of the 
misery which afflicts the empires of Ada, of their misrule, 
and consequent decay, should be sought, and will be 
found, in the deficient and pernicious mode of instruelm<*' 
the children of their Kings. Intrustecl from infancy to the 
care of women and eunuchs, slaves from Ibrnitt, Eimmla, 
Mingrelia, GurgidanAov Ethiopia, whose minds are debased 
by the very nature of their occupation ; servile and mean 
to superiors, proud and oppressive to dependants;— 
these Princes, when called to the tfironc, leave the walls of 
the Seraglio quite ignorant of the duties hnpomd upon 
them by their new situation. They appear on the stage 
of life, as if they came from another world, or tmierged, 

^ Muhammad Akbar, bis fourth son, but the third alive, revolted 
against his father, and took refuge in Persia, where he ilicd. 

^ Georgia, 
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for tlie first time, from a subterraneous cavern^ astonished, 
like simpletons, at all around them. Either, like children, 
they are credulous in everything, and in dread of every- 
thing; or, with the obstinacy and heedlessness of folly, 
they are deaf to every sage counsel, and rash in every 
stupid enterprise. According to their natural tempera- 
ment, or the first ideas impi-essed upon their minds, such 
Princes, on succeeding to a crown, affect to be dignified 
and grave, though it be easy to discern that gravity and 
dignity form no pari of their character, that the a})pear- 
ance of those qualities is Ihc effect of some ill-studied 
lesson, and that they are in fact only other names for 
savageness and vanity ; or else they affect a childish 
politeness in their demeanour, childish because un- 
natural and constrained. Who, that is conversant with 
the history of /i.svV/, can deny the faithfulness of this 
delineation ? Have not her Sovereigns been blindly 
and brutally cruel, — cruel without judgment or mercy } 
Have they not been addicted to the mean and gross 
vice of drunkenness, and abandoned to an excessive 
and shameless luxury ; ruining their bodily health, 
and impairing their understanding, in the society of 
concubines ? Or, instead of attending to the concerns of 
the kingdom, have not their days been consumed in the 
pleasures of the chase ? A pack of dogs will engage 
their thoughts and affection, although indifferent to the 
sufferings of so many poor people who, compelled to 
follow the unfeeling Monarch in the pursuit of game, are 
left to die of hunger, heat, cold, and fatigue. In a word, 
the Kings of A^s'ia are constantly living in the indulgence 
of monstrous vices, those vices varying, indeed, as I said 
before, according to their natural propensities, or to the 
ideas early instilled into their minds. It is indeed a rare 
exception when the Sotwreigft is not profoundly ignorant 
of the domestic and political condition of his em|jire. The 
reins of government are often committed to the hands of 
some Vider, who, that he many reign lord absolute, with 

HL 
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security and without contradiction, considers it an essential 
part of liis plan to encourage his master in all his low 
pursuits^ and divert him from eveiT avenue of knowledge. 
If the sceptre be not firmly grasped by tbe first minister, 
then the country is governed by tlie King’s mother, 
originally a wretched slave, and by a set of eunuchs, 
persons who possess no enlarged and liberal views of 
policy, and wdio employ their time in barbarous intrigues; 
banishing, imprisoning, and strangling each other, and 
frequently the Grandees and the I hier hiinseli* Indeed, 
under their disgraceful domination, no man of any pro- 
perty is sure of his life for a single day, 

When Anreng-Zche had received the difierent embassies 
I have described, news at length reached the court that 
one from Persia had arrived on the frontier. The Persimi 
07nrahs, and others of that nation, in the service of the 
Mogol, spread a report that affairs of the utmost moment 
brought the ambassador to Hindomian. Intelligent per- 
sons, however, gave no credence to the rumour: the 
period for great events was gone by, and it was clear that 
the Persians had no other reason for saying their country- 
mail was intrusted with an important commission, than a 
vain and overweening desire to exalt their nation. It was 
also pretended by the same individuals, that the Omrak 
appointed to meet the ambassador on the frontier, and to 
provide for his honourable treatment during his journey 
to the capital, was strictly enjoined to spare no pains to 
discover the principal object of the embassy. He was 
instructed, they said, to prepare, by degrees, the haughty 
Persian for the ceremony of the Salam, which was to be 
represented, as well as that of delivering all letters 
through the medium of a third person, as a custom that 
has invariably obtained from time immemorial. It is 
sufficiently evident, however^ from what we witnessed, 
that thSse were idle tales, and that Anreng-Zebe 'is raised 
much above the necessity of recurring to such ex- 
pedients. 
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On bis entry into the capital, the ambassador was 
received with every demonstration of respect. The 
Bazars through which he passed were all newly 
decorated^ and the cavalry lining both sides of the way 
extended beyond a league. Many Omrahs, accompanied 
with instruments of music, attended the procession, and 
a salute of artillery was tired upon his entering the gate 
of the fortress, or royal palace. Aurcng-Zebe welcomed 
him with the greatest politeness ; manifested no displea- 
sure at his making the salam in the Persian manner, and 
unhesitatingly received from his hands the letters of which 
he was the bearer; raising them, in token of peculiar 
respect, nearly to the crown of his head. An eunuch 
having assisted him to unseal the letters, the King per- 
used the contents with a serious and solemn countenance, 
and then commanded that the ambassador should be clad, 
in his presence, with a vest of brocade, a turban, and a 
silken sash, embroidered with gold and silver, called a ser- 
apaliy as I have before explained. This part of tlie cere- 
mony over, the Persian was informed that the moment 
w'as come for the display of his presents ; which con- 
sisted of hve-aiid-twenty horses, as beautiful as I ever 
beheld, wdth housings of embroidered brocade ; twenty 
highly bred camels, that might have been mistakee 
for small elephants, such was their size and strength ; a 
considerable number of cases ^ containing excellent rose- 
water, and another sort of distilled water called Beidmickky^ 
SL cordial held in the highest estimation and very scarce; 
five or six carpets of extraordinary size and beauty ; a few 
pieces of brocade extremely rich, wu-ought in siiiall flowers, 

^ in the original. Rosewater and were enclosed in 

glass bottles, holding about 2j gallons each, called in Persian karMas 
(hence the English word carboy) covered with wicker-work. Case is 
therefore a better rendering than box, as used by former translators of 
these Travels, 

BMmushk, a cordial still highly esteemed in Northern India, dis- 
tilled from a species of willow, bM in Persian. 
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in so fine and delicate a style that I doul.t if anything so 
eleoant was ever seen in Europe; four D<u,m^ cntksses, 
Ld”the same nnmber of poniards, the whole covered with 
precious stones; andlast!y,five orsiK sets ot horse-funn ture 
Lchwere particularly admired Ihe last were indeed 
very handsome and of superior richness ; ornamented with 
superb embroidery and with small pearls, and very beauti- 

ful turquoises, of the old rockd 

It was remarked that Aurcug-Zebe seemed unusually 
nleased with this splendid present; he examined every 
item minutely, noticed its elegance and rarity, and fre- 
ouently extolled the munificence ot the kmg of Perm. 
He assimied the ambassador a place among the principal 
Ornrah" and after speaking about his long and fatiguing 
iourney, and several times expressing his desire to see 
him every day, he dismissed him. 

He remained at Dekli four or five months, living 
sumptuously at Anreng-Zehes expense, and partaking of 

1 In the original, ‘de la vieille Roche,’ which means that % 
were so to speak, of the finest water. This phrase was used to denote 
those precious stones in general that e.xhihitecl more or less perfect 
crystalline forms, being considered more developed than those with 
amorphous forms. Tavernier’s {Travels, yol. ii. iny 103, 104) desenp. 
tion of the turquoise is valuable, as elucidating Berniers accoiin of 
the presents. ‘ Turquoise is only found in I’ERSU, and is ,, , tamed in 
two mines. The one, which is c.alled “ the old rock,’ is hvee days 
iourney from Meshed towards the north-west and near to a large town 
ealled Niciiahourg [Nishapur in Meshed is the cla.ssic locality for 
the true turquoise] ; the other, which is called “ the new ’ is hvc days 
iourney from it. Those of the new are of an inferior blue, tending to 
white, and are little esteemed, and one may purchane an many of them 
as lie likes at small cost. But for many years the of 1 ERSIA has 
prohibited mining in the “ old rock ” for any one but Inmsclf, because 
having no gold workers in the country be.sides those who work m 
thread, who are ignorant of the art of enamelling on gold, and with- 
out knowletlge of design and engraving, he uses for the decoration of 
swords, flaggers, and other work, these turquoises of the old rock 
instead of enamel, which are cut and arranged in patterns like flowers 
and other figures which the (jewellers) make, _ fltis catches the eye 
and passes as a laborious work. It is wanting in design,. 
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the hospitality of the chief Omrahs, who invited him 
by turns to grand entertainments. When permitted to 
return to his country, the King again invested him with a 
rich Ser-apah, and put him in possession of other valuable 
giftS;, reserving the presents intended for the Persian 
Monarch for the embassy that he determined to send^ and 
which was very soon appointed. 

Notwithstanding the strong and unequivocal marks of 
respect conferred by Aureng-Zehe upon this last ambassador, 
the Persians at the court of DehU insinuated that the 
King of Persia, in his letters, reproached him keenly 
with the deatli of Dara, and the incarceration of Chah- 
Jehan, representing such actions as unworthy a brother, 
a son, and a faithful Musidman. Fie also, they said, 
reproved him for liaving assumed tiie name of Alem-G litre, 
or Conqueror of the World, and for causing it to be 
inscribed on the coins of Hindoustan. They went so far 
as to affirm that these words formed part of the letters : 
'Since then thou art this Alem-Giiire, Besm-Illah, in the 
name of God, I send thee a sword and horses. Let iis 
nowq therefore, confront each other.’ This would indeed 
have been throwing dowui the gauntlet. I give tiie story 
as I received it : to contradict it is not in my power ; easy 
as any person finds it in this court to come to the know- 
ledge of every secret, provided lie be acquainted with the 
language, possess good friends, and be as profuse of money 
as myself Ibr the sake of gratifying his curiosity. But I 
cannot be easily persuaded that the King of Persia made 
use of the language ascribed to him : it would savour too 
much of empty bluster and menace, though it cannot be 
denied that the Persians are apt to assume a lofty tone 
when they wish to impress an idea of tlieir power and 
influence. I rather incline to the opinion entertained by 
the best informed, that Persia is not in a condition to act 
aggressively against such an empire as HindausHnL She 
will have enough to do to retain Kan-daher, in the direction 
of Hindousian, and preserve the integrity of her frontier 
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towards Turhetj, The wealth and streiiolh of that nation 
are accurately estimated. Her throne is not always filled 
by a Chah-Ahas} a Sovereign intrepid, enlightened, and 
politic; capable of turning every occurrence to his benefit, 
and of accomplishing great designs with small means. If 
her government meditate any enterprise against Hindonstan, 
and be animated, as is given out, by these sentiments of 
regard for Chah-Jehan and the Mmulman faith, who can 
explain why, during the late civil wars, which lasted so 
long in Hindoiistan ^ she remained a quiet and apparently 
an imconcerned spectator of the scene ? She was unmoved 
by the entreaties of Bara, of Chah-Jchan, of Sulkm Sujah, 
and perhaps ofthe Governor of Caboul; although she might, 
with a comparatively small army, and at an inconsider- 
able expense, have gained possession of liic fairest part of 
Hindousian, from the kingdom of Caboul to the banks of 
the Indus, and even beyond that river ; thus constituting 
herself the arbitress of every dispute. 

The King of Persia's letters, however, either contained 
some offensive expressions, or Aiireng-Zebe took umbrage 

1 Shah ’Abbas i., siirnamed the Great, who ascended the throne in 
15SS, and died in 1629. ‘He was the first who made Isfahan the 
capital of Persia, was brave and active, and enlarged the boundaries of 
his dominions. lie took conjointly with the English fi^rces, in 1622, 
the island of Ormus, which had been in the possession ofthe Portuguese 
for 122 years.’ — Beak. I have been told by learned natives of India 
that the Indian exclamation, Shahbash (Persian S/id/i-bJs/i), meaning, 
‘ Well done 1 ’ ‘ Bravo ! ’ ‘ Rex Fias,’ takes its origin from the name of 
this Persian monarch, or as Ovington, in his to Siiratt in tk 

fear 1689 (London, 1696), p, 169, so quaintly puts it, ‘The mighty 
Deeds and renown’d Exploits of Bchah Abbas, the Jkrs/mi Emperor, 
have likewise imprinted Eternal Characters of Fame and Honour upon 
his Name, which is now by vulgar use made the signification of any 
thing extraordinary or Miraculous ; so that when any thing surpassing 
Excellent, or wonderful, is either done or spoken, the /ad/(in\' presently 
say of it, Schah- Abbas i ’ Compare Horace, 

r 

... At pueri ludentes, Bex em, aiuut 

Si recte facies. 


I Byisk i. 59 , 60, 
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at the conduct or language of the ambassador; because 
the King complained^ two or three days after the embassy 
had quitted Delilii that the horses presented in the name 
of the Fenian Monarch had been hamstrung by order of 
the ambassador. He commanded, therefore, that he 
should be intercepted on the frontier, and deprived of all 
the Indian slaves he %vas taking away. It is certain that 
the number of these slaves was most unreasonable ; he had 
purchased them extremely cheap on account of the famine, 
and it is also said that his servants had stolen a great 
many children. 

Aureng-Zebe, during the stay of this embassy at Dehl% 
was careful to demean himself with strict propriety ; 
unlike his father, Chah-JeJum, who, upon a similar 
occasion, either provoked the anger of the ambassador 
of the celebrated Chah-AhaSj by an ill-timed haughti- 
ness, or excited iiis contempt by an unbecoming 
familiarity. 

A Fenian^ who wishes to indulge in any satirical merri- 
ment at the expense of the Indiamj relates a few" such 
anecdotes as the following. 

When Chah-Jehan had made several iruitless attempts 
to subdue the arrogance of the ambassador, whom no 
arguments or caresses could induce to salute the Great 
Mogol according to the Indmi mode, he devised this 
artifice to gain his end. He commanded that the grand 
entrance of the court leading to the Am-Kas, where he 
intended to receive the ambassador, should be closed, and 
the wicket only left o})en; a wicket so low that a man 
could not pass throiigli without stooping, and holding 
down the head as is customary in doing reverence a 
HndmL ChaJi-Jehan hoped by this expedient to have it 
in his power to say that the ambassador, in approaching 
the royal presence, bowled the head even nearer to the 
ground than is usual in his court ; but the p*roud and 
quick-sighted Fenian, penetrating into the Mogol s design, 
entered the wicket with his back turned toward the 
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King. Chah-Jekan, vexed to see himself overcome by 
the ambassador s stratagem^ said indignantly^ ‘ Eh-bed-haki 
(Ah, wretch !) ^ didst thou imagine thou wast entering a 
stable of asses like thyself?’ did imagine it/ was the 
answer. Who, on going through such a door, can believe 
he is visiting any but asses ? ’ 

Another story is this: — Chah-Jehan, displeased with some 
rude and coarse answer made by the Feman ambassador, 
was provoked to say, Eli-hed-baht 1 has then Chah-Abas no 
gentleman in his court that he sends me such a fool ? ’ 
O, yes ! the court of my Sovereign abounds with men far 
more polite and accomplished than I am ; but he adapts 
the Ambassador to the King.’ 

One day, Chak-Jehan having invited the ambassador to 
dine in his presence, and seeking, as usual, an occasion to 
discompose and vex him; while the Persian was busily 
employed in picking a great many bones, the King said 
coolly, Eh Eltchy-Gy (Well, My Lord Ambassador), what 
shall the dogs eat ? ’ ' Kichery^ was the prompt answer ; 

a favourite dish with Chah-Jehan^ w^hich he was then in- 
dulging in , — Kichery being a mess of vegetables, the 
general food of the common people.^ 

The Mogol inquiring what he thought of his new Behli, 
then building, as compared to Ispahan ; he answered aloud, 

^ Ill-conditioned or ill-bred fellow, literally. 

^ The dish ‘kedgeree,’ formerly a favourite dish in Anglo-Indian 
families, but now going somewhat out of fashion. The word is derived 
from the Hindoo khkhd^z, mess of rice cooked with ghee and dal {Caja* 
nus Indicns, Sprang, ) and flavoured with a little spice, stewed onions, 
and the like. Ovington, op, ciL^ p, 310, has the following pleasant 
description of this dish : — ‘ Kitche7‘ie is another Dish very common 
among them, made of Dol^ that is, a small round Pea and Rice boiled 
together, and is very strengthenings tho’ not very savoury. Of this the 
European Sailers feed in these parts once or twice a Week, and are 
forc’d at those times to a Pagan Abstinence from Flesh, which creates 
in them a perfect Dislike and utter Detestation \s>ih!C»%t Bannian Days, 
as they commonly call them/ Bannian is a rendering of the word 
Banyan^ a Hindoo trader, Bunya being the familiar name among 
Anglo-Indians in Upper India for a grain-dealer. 
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and with an oath, ^ Billak ! billah / ^ Ispahan cannot be com- 
pared to the dust of your Dehli : ’ which reply the King 
took as a high encomium upon his favourite city, though 
the ambassador intended it in sportive derision, the dust 
being intolerable in Dehll 

Lastly, the Persians gave out that their countryman, 
being pressed by Chah-Jehan to tell him candidly how he 
estimated tlie relative power of the Kings of Hhidousta'n 
and Persia, observed that he likened the Kings of the 
Indies to a full moon fifteen or sixteen days old, and those 
of Persia to a young moon of two or three days. This 
ingenious answ'er was at first very fiattering to the Great 
Mogols pride, ])ut became a source of deep mortification 
when he had rightly interpreted the ambassador’s mean- 
ing ; which was, that the kingdom of Hindoastau is now on 
the decline, and that of Persia advancing, like the crescent 
moon, in splendour and magnitude. 

Such are the witticisms so much vaunted by the 
Persians in the Indies, and which they seem never tired 
of repeating. For my part, I think a dignified gravity 
and respectful demeanour would better become an am- 
bassador than the assumption of a supercilious and un- 
bending carriage, or the indulgence of a taunting and 
sarcastic spirit. Even if he possessed no higher principle 
to regulate his conduct, it is surprising tlioX Chah- Abas" s 
ambassador was not constrained by common considerations 
of prudence ; and how much he had to fear from the re- 
sentment of a despot, whom he foolishly and un- 
necessarily provoked, was seen by the danger he narrowly 

^ Colloquial for BlUdki equivalent to ‘ By God. ’ This word forms 
part of tlie e.xpression so constantly on the lips of Moslems, La hania wa 
id quwwata Hid bPlIdhi ‘There is no power and 

strength but in God, the High One, the Great.’ The Prophet 
Muhammad ordered his followers to recite it very frequently, * for 
these words are' , one of the treasures of Paradise, P'or ^there is no 
escape from God but with God. And God will open for the reciter 
thereof seventy doors of escape from evil, the least of which is poverty. 
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escaped. Chah-Jelians malignity grew so violent and un- 
disguised that be addressed him only in the most oppro- 
brious terms, and gave secret orders that when the 
ambassador entered a long and narrow street in the 
fortress, leading to the Hall of Assembly, an elephant 
and in a very dangerous state, should be let loose 
upon him. A less active and courageous man must have 
been killed; but the Persian was so nimble in jump- 
ing out of his paleh/, and, together with his attendants, 
so prompt and dexterous in shooting arrows into the 
elephant's trunk, that the animal was scared away. 

It was at the time of the return of the Persian am- 
bassadors that Aureng-Zehe accorded that memorable re- 
ception to his quondam teacher Mullah Sale A It is aii 
uncommonly good story. This old man had resided for 
several years near Kahoul in retirement on an estate pre- 
sented to him by Chah-Jehan, when he was made ac- 
quainted with the termination of the civil war, and the 
complete success which had attended the ambitious 
projects of his former pupil. He hastened to DekU, 
sanguine in his expectation of being immediately ad- 
vanced to the rank of Ouu'ah ; .and there was no person 
of influence, up to Rauchenam-Begmn^ whom he did not 
engage in his favour. Three months elapsed be^fore 
Aureng-Zehe would even appear to know that such a 
person was within the purlieus of the court ; but weary 
at last with seeing him constantly in his presence, the 

^ Thus I render ‘ qui etoient en humeur.* 

^ Mnlk Shah, a native of Badakshan, was the Jlfurskid or spiritual 
guide of Dara Shikoh, and was highly respected by Shah Jahan. He 
died in Kashmir about the year 1660. He may be the Mnliak SaU of 
Bernier’s narrative, and have taught Aiirangzeb also. I possess a 
very fine contemporary portrait, by a Delhi artist, of Ddrd’s teacher, 
who was one of the disciples of Mfun Shah Mir of Lahore, after whom 
part of the area now occupied as the Cantonment of Mian Mir (Meean 
Meer), near the capital of the Punjab, was named ; the Midn Sdhilfs 
tomb, with a mosque and land attached, being included within its 
boundaries. 
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Mogol commanded tliat he should come to him in a 
secluded apartment^, whei’e only Flakim-ahMoiiIuk 
])anech- 7 nend'kan, and three or four other grandees^ 
who pride themselves upon their accomplishments,, 
were present. He then s})oke in nearly the follow- 
ing words. I say nearly, because it is impossible to 
transcribe so long a discourse precisely in the terms in 
which it was delivered. Had 1 been present myself, 
instead of my Agah, from whom I received a report of 
the speech, 1 could not hope to be verbally correct. 
There can be no doubt, howevei^ that what Aurcng~7xhe 
said was substantially as follows: — ‘ Fray wdiat is your 
pleasure with ine^ MuUah-gij — [Mulla-Ji] Monsieur the 
Doctor.^ — Do you pretend tiiat I ought to exalt you to 
the first honours of the State ? Let us then examine your 
title to any mark of distinction. I do not deny you wmuld 
possess such a title if you had filled my young mind wdth 
suitable instruction. Show me a well-educated youth, and 
I will say that it is doubtful who has the stronger claim to 
his gratitude, his father or his tutor. But what was the 
knowledge I derived under your tuition.^ You taught me 
that the wdiole of Franguisian ^ was no more than some in- 
considerable island, of which the most powerful Monarch 
was formerly the King of Portugal, then he of Holland, 
and afterward the King of England, In regard to the 
other sovereigns of Frangnufan, sucli as the King of France ^ 
and him of Andalumi, you told me they resembled our petty 
Rajas, and that the potentates of Hindousian eclipsed the 
glory of all other kings ; that they alone were Hmnagons, 
FJchars, Jehan-Onyres, or Chah-Jehana ; the Happy, the 
Great, the Conqueror.s of the World, and the Kings of tlie 
World ; and tliat Femt, Uahec^Kachguer, Tartary, and CaiaijA 

^ Europe. ® Fran9aj in the original 

® Here Catay (Cathay) is used as if the name of a dis|inct country 
other than China, whercvas Khitai was the name for ail China, from 
Khitan, the dynasty that ruled its Northern Provinces for 200 years* 
See p. 427, footnote \ 
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for a sliort time on indifferent subject?,, he resumed his 
discourse in this strain : ‘ Were yon not aware that it is 
during the period of infancy;, when the memory is commonly 
so retentive, that the mind may receive a ihousand wise 
precepts, and be easily furnished with such valuable in- 
struction as will elevate it with lofty c<)neeptions, and 
render the individual capable of glorious deeds ? Can we 

studies. The same remark applied to history as to latiuuai’e. Pieitrcnte should Ije 
given in all schools to German history, gtographkal and legcndaiy. It wa.s only 
when they knew all the ins and outs of their own house that they could affoid to 
moon about in a museum. When he was at si.hool the Great Elector was to him 
but a nebulous peiaonage. As for the Seven Years’ War, it lay outside the region 
of study altogether, and history ended with the French Revolution at the close of 
the last century. The Liberation wars, howev<T, whi< h wcjc extremely important 
for the young, were not included, and it was only, thank t}od, by means of supple- 
mental y and very interesting lectures which he received fiom his private tutor, Dr. 
Hinzpeter, whom he was now glad to see before him, that he got to know anything 
at all about modem history. . . . His Maje.sty then protee<led to discuss what 
ought to be the relations between the classical and commercial education, even in 
the schools which had hitherto been devoted to one of these diiections only, hjs 
remarks being listened to with the keenest inteiest, and regarded as a masterpiece 
of practical wisdom.— Ow?* Ortw Correspondent. 

The German Emperor’s speech has naturally given ri.se to a great 
deal of discussion, and the opinions expressed by Scholars and Educa- 
tional Experts all over Europe, as to his views on ‘ classical education ’ 
differ very widely. As it will be my constant aim throughout ConsiahUh 
Oriental Miscellany to impartially present both sides of any (jucstion 
on which there may be a difference of opinion among competent 
authorities, I now quote the opinions on the educational utility of the 
study of Greek, recently enunciated by a great Englishman fusing this 
word in its widest signification), and one of the leading Educational 
Experts of the day. 

On the 14th hlarch 1S91, Mr. Gladstone pai<l n visit to Eton, the 
school where, seventy years ago, he had been taught, and delivered a 
Saturday lecture to the boys now being educated there, on The 
character and attributes of the goddess Artemis in the Iliad and Odyssey, 

At the conclusion of his lecture, Mr. (Jladslone .said (T quote from 
the report in 27 ie Times newspaper of the i6th March) : — 

When I was a boy I cared nothing at all about the Homedc goth. I did not enter 
into the subject until thirty or forty years afterwards, when, in a convejsation with 
Dr. Pusey, who, like me, had been an Eton boy, he told me, having more sen.se and 
brains than I had, that he took the deepe.st intere.st and had the gteaiest curiosity 
about these Bs:»raeric gods. They are of the greatest intere.st, and you cannot really 
study the text of Homer without gathering fruits ; and the more you .study him the 
more you will he astonished at the multitude of lessons and the completeness of th® 
picture which he gives you. 'J’here is a perfect encyclapaidia of human character 
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repeat our prayers, or acquire a knowledge of law and of 
the sciences, only through tlie medium of Arabic ? May 
not our devotions be offered up as acceptably, and solid 
information coniinunicated as easily, in our mother tongue ? 
You gave my father, Chah-Jchmi, to understand that you 
instructed me in philosophy ; and, indeed, I have a perfect 
remembrance of your having, during several years, harassed 

and human experience in the poems of Homer, more com})]cte in every detail than is 
elsewhere furnished to us of Achaian life. (The riglit hon. gentleman resumed his 
seat amid hearty cheers.) 

The Rev. Dr. I lornby, the Provost of Eton College, tlicn proposed 
a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Gladstone for his kindness in coming 
among them, and the great honour he did to the present generation of 
his old school in thus addressing them in a lecture so full of matter for 
careful after -study, and also stated that it would be difficult, at once, 
to single out any special points for notice. The Provost then ended by 
saying : — 

But I am sure we shall all have felt great pleasure and some comfort in knowing 
that a man so able, so laborious, so full of ideas as Mr. Gladstone, should still return 
in his leisure time to the old subjects which formed so large a portion of his school 
days. I hope I shall not be abusing his kinduecs by attributing to him an excessive 
educational conserv.atism which perhaps he would repudiate. But I cannot but 
think he intends to encourage us to hold fa.st to the old studies, as to which, thoiigli 
they cannot keep the exclusive place which was formerlj^ theirs, we have Mr. Glad- 
stone’s authority for saying that there is no better foundation for the highest culture 
than the old Greek literature, and that in that literature there i.s nothing more 
healthy, more noble and splendid, than the early part of it, which Mr. Gladstone 
has done so much to illustrate and recommend to this generatiuxi, 1 propose a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Gladstone, to which, I am sure, you will accord a hearty recep- 
tion. (Cheers.) 

Mr, Gladstone, in thanking bi.s audience for the manner in which he 
had been received, and telling them how refresliing it was for an old 
man to come hack among young ones, standing more or less in the 
position he once stood himself, concluded with these words : — 

‘ I have mentioned a subject which is of such profound and vast extent, that were 
I to allow myself to be tempted, it would lead me to make another infliction upon 
you, but I answer the Provost by saying he has understood me rightly. I have not 
the smalleist desire that all boys should be put upon the bed of Procrustes, and either 
contracted or expanded to the possession of Greek and Latin, especially of Greek, 
culture. I may say it would probably be a case of expansion rather than contrac- 
tion. But the object is to find right and sufficient openings for all characters and 
all capacities. But this, Mr. Provost, I say with confidence, that my conviction 
and experience of life leads me to the belief that if the purpose of education be to fit 
the human mind for the efficient performance of the greatest functio'hs, the ancient 
culture, and, above all, Greek culture, is by far the best, the highest, the most 
lasting, and the most elastic instrument that can possibly he applied to it.* (Loud 
cheers.) 
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my brain with idle and foolish propositions, the solution 
of which yield no satisfaction to the mind — propositions 
that seldom enter into the business of life ; wild and ex- 
travagant reveries conceived with great labour, and 
forgotten as soon as conceived ; whose only effect is to 
fatigue and ruin the intellect, and to render a man head- 
strong and insufferable [fkeir P/uiosopIn/ ahoumk iviih even 
more absurd and obscure jioiions than our onm. — Bernier]. 
O yes, you caused me to devote the most valuable years 
of my life to your favourite hypotheses, or systems, and 
when I left you, I could boast of no greater attainment in 
the sciences than the use of many obscure and uncouth 
terms, calculated to discourage, confound, and appal a 
youth of the most masculine understanding [their Plnlo^ 
sophers emploif even more gibberish than ours do. — Bernier] ; 
terms invented to cover the vanity and ignorance of pre- 
tenders to philosophy ; of men who, like yourself, would 
impose the belief that they transcend others of their 
species in wisdom, and that their dark and ani!)iguous 
jargon conceals many profound mysteries known only to 
themselves. If you had taught me tliat philosophy which 
adapts the mind to reason, and will not suffer it to rest 
satisfied with anything short of the most solid arguments; 
if you had inculcated lessons which elevate the soul 
and fortify it against the assaults of fortune, tending 
to produce that enviable equanimity which is neither im 
soiently elated by prosperity, nor basely depressed by ad- 
versity ; if you had made me acquainted with the nature 
of man ; accustomed me always to refer to first principles, 
and given me a sublime and adequate conception of the 
universe, and of the order and regular motion of its 
parts if such, I say, had been the nature of the philo- 
sophy imbibed under your tuition, I should be more 
indebted to you than Alemnder was to Aristotle^, and 
should consider it my duty to bestow a very different 
reward on you than Aristotle received from that Prince. 
Answer me, sycophant, ought you not to have mstructecl 
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me on one point at least;, so essential to be known by 
a King; namely, on the reciprocal duties between the 
sovereign and his subjects ? Ought you not also to 
have foreseen that I might, at some future period, 
be compelled to contend with my brothers, sword in 
hand, for the crown, and for my very existence? Such, 
as you must well know', has been the fate of the 
children of almost every King of Hmdotiskm, Did 
jmu ever instruct me in the art of war, how to besiege 
a town, or dra%v up an arm})' in battle array? Happy 
for me that I consulted wiser heads than thine on these 
subjects 1 Go ! witlidraw to thy village. Henceforth let 
no person know either who thou art, or what is become 
of thee/ 

At that time a slight disturbance arose against the 
astrologers, which I did not find unpleasing. The ma- 
jority of Asiatics are so infatuated in favour of being 
guided by the signs of the heavens,^ that, according to 
their phraseology, no circumstance can happen below, 
which is not wTitten above. In every enterprise they 
consult their astrologers. "When two armies have com- 
pleted every preparation for battle, no consideration can 
induce the generals to commence the engagement until 
the iSahet be performed ; that is, until the propitious 
moment for attack be ascertained. In like manner no 
commanding officer is nominated, no marriage takes place, 
and no journey is undertaken, without consulting Monsieur 
the Astrologer. Their advice is considered absolutely 
necessary even on the most trifling occasions; as the pro- 
posed purchase of a slave, or the first wearing of new 
clothes. This silly supei’stition is so general an annoy- 
ance, and attended witli such important and disagreeable 
consequences, that I am astonished it has continued so 
long : the astrologer is necessarily made acquainted with 

^ In the original Asiroiogie Judiciaire* 

® The Arabic word meaning ‘moment* or ‘hour/ See 

p. 244. 

h 
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every transaction public and private, with every project 
common and extraordinal j. . . , , 

Now it happened that the Rings principal astrologer 
fell into the water and was drowned. This melancholy 
accident caused a great sensation at court, and proved in- 
iurious to the reputation of these professors in divination. 
The man who had thus lost his life always performed the 
Sahet for the King and the Omrah.s- ; and the people natur- 
ally wondered that an astrologer of such extensive expeii- 
enL and who had for many years predicted happy inci- 
dents for others, should have been incapable ot foreseeing 
the sad catastrophe by which he was himscli overwhelmed. 
It was insinuated that in Frangiilsimi, where the sciences 
flourish, professors in astrology are considered little better 
than cheats and jugglers, that it is there much doubted 
whether the science be founded on good and solid prin- 
ciples and whether it be not used by designing men as a 
means of gaining access to the great, of making them feel 
their dependence, and their absolute need of the.se pre- 


tended soothsayers. 

The astrologei’s were much displeased wiiii these am! 
similar observations, and ])arlicularly with the following 
anecdote, which was universally known and repeated 
ChaJ^Abas, the great King of Persiii, liaving given orders 
that a small piece of ground within tlie seraglio should be 
prepared for a garden, the mastm'-gardencr intended to 
plant there several fruit-trees on a given clay ; but the 
astrologer, assuming an air ot vast consccpience, decLired 
that unless the time of planting were regulated by the 
Sahet, it was impossible that the trees should thrive, 
Chah-Ahas having acquiesced in the propriety of the 
remark, the astrologer took his in.stnnnents ; turned over 
the pages of his hooks, made his calculations and con- 
cluded that, by reason of this or that conjunction of the 
planets, ^t was necessary to plant the trees before the 
expiration of another hour. T’he gardener, who thought 
of nothing less than an appeal to the stars, was absent 
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when this wise determination was formed ; but persons 
were soon procured to accomplish the work : holes were 
dug, and all the trees put into the ground, the King 
placing them himself, that it might be said they were all 
planted by the hand of Chah-Ahas, The gardener, return- 
ing at his usual hour in the afternoon, was greatly sur- 
prised to see his labour anticipated ; but observing that 
the trees were not ranged according to the order he had 
originally designed — that an apricot, for example, was 
placed in the soil intended for an apple-tree, and a pear- 
tree ill that prepared for an almond — he pulled u}> the 
premature plantation, and laid down the trees for that 
night on the ground, covering the roots with eai*th. In 
an instant the astrologer was apprised of the gardener's 
proceedings, and he was equally expeditious in complain- 
ing to Chah-Abas, who, on his part, sent immediately for 
the culprit. ^ How is it,' cried the Monarch indignantly, 
^ that you have presumed to tear up trees planted by 
my own hands ; trees put into the ground after the solemn 
performance of the Sahet ? We cannot now hope to re- 
pair the mischief. The stars had marked the liour for 
planting, and no fruit can henceforth grow in the garden.* 
The honest rustic bad taken liberal potations of Schiras 
wine, and looking askance at the astrologer, observed 
after an oath or two, ^ Bi/ laky Billahy an admirable Sahet 
certainly ! thou augur of evil ! Trees planted under thy 
direction at noon, are in the evening torn up by the 
roots!' Ckah-Ahaa, hearing this unexpected piece of 
satirical drollery, laughed heartily, turned his back upon 
the astrologer, and walked away in silence. 

I shall mention two other circumstances, although they 
happened during the reign of Chak^Jekan, The narration 
will be useful in showing that the barbarous and ancient 
custom obtains in this country, of the King’s constituting 
himself sole heir of the property of those wdio cfie in his 
service. . 

^Neik~nam-Kan was one of the most distinguished Omrahs 
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at court, and during forty or fifty years while he held 
important offices had amassed an immense treasure. This 
lord always viewed with disgust the odious and tyrannical 
custom above mentioned, a custom in consequence of 
which the widows of so many great Qjnraks are plunged 
suddenly into a state of wretchedness and destitution, 
compelled to solicit the Monai'ch for a scanty pittance, 
while their sons are driven to the necessity of enlisting as 
private soldiers under the command of some Omrah, 
Finding his end approaching, the old man secretly dis- 
tributed the whole of his treasure among distressed 
widows and poor cavaliers, and afterwards filled the coffers 
with old iron, bones, w^orn-out shoes, and tattered clothes. 
When he had securely closed and sealed tliem, he observed 
that those coffers contained property belonging exclusively 
to Chah-Jehan. On the death of Netk-nam-Kan, they were 
conveyed to the King, wdio happened to be sitting in 
durbar, and who, inflamed with eager cupidity, com- 
manded them to be instantly opened in the presence of 
all his Omrahs, His disappointment and vexation may 
easily be conceived ; he started abruptly from his seat and 
hurried from the hall. 

The second is but the record of the ready wit of a 
woman. Some years after the death of a wealthy hmiyaiie} 
or Gentile merchant, who had always been employed in 
the King's service, and, like the generality of his country- 
men, had been a notorious usurer, the son became 
clamorous for a certain portion of the money. The widow 
refusing to comply with the young man’s request, on 
account of his profligacy and extravagance, he had the 
baseness and folly to make Chah-Jehan acquainted with 
the real amount of the property left by his father, about 
two hundred thousand crowns. The Mogol immediately 

^ In Befnier’s time Banyan was the name generaily applied by 
foreigners to Hindoo traders generally. It is now, at least in Bengal, 
the name for a native broker attached to a house of business. See 
p* 152, footnote 'i 
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summoned the old lady^ and^ in presence of the assembled 
Ojnrahs, commanded her to send him immediately one 
hundred thousand roupies, and to put her son in possession 
of fifty thousand. Having issued this peremptory injunc- 
tion^ he ordered the attendants to turn the widow out of 
the hall. 

Although surprised by so sudden a request^ and some- 
what offended at being rudely forced from the chamber 
without an opportunity of assigning the reasons of her 
conduct^ yet this courageous woman did not lose her 
presence of mind ; she struggled with the servants^ 
exclaiming that she had something further to divulge 
to the King. ^ Let us hear what she has to say/ cried 
Chah-Jehan. Hazi'ct-Salainet ! (Heaven preserve your 
Majesty !) It is not perhaps without some reason that 
my son claims the property of his father ; he is our soiij 
and consequently our heir. But I would humbly inquire 
what kinship there may have been between your Majesty 
and my deceased husband to warrant the demand of one 
hundred thousand roupies}^ Chah-Jehan was so well 
pleased with this short and artless harangue^ and so 
amused with the idea of a hafiyane, or Gentile tradesman, 
having been related to the Sovereign of the Indies, that 
he burst into a fit of laughter, and commanded that the 
widow should be left in the undisturbed enjoyment of 
the money of her deceased husband. 

I shall not now relate all the more important events which 
took place, from the conclusion of the war in or about the 
year l660, to the period of my departure, more than six 
years afterwards. 1 doubt not that the account would very 
much promote the object I liad in view in recording some of 
them : namely, an acquaintance with tlie manners and genius 
of the Mogok and Indians, and I may, therefore, notice the 
whole of those events in another place. At present, how- 
ever, I shall confine my narration to a few important 
circumstances which regard personages with whom my 
readers have become familiar ; beginning with Chah-JehatL 
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laughed in his face. Bajasct, much offended at this rude- 
ness, told the conqueror not to exult too extravagantly in 
his good fortune; ^"It is said he, '"who exalts or 

debases Kings, and though you are victorious to-day, you 
may be in chains to-morrow." "" 1 am very sensible/’ 
answered Timur, " of the vanity and mutability of earthly 
possessions, and Heaven forbid that I should insult a 
fallen enemy. My laughter proceeded not from any wish 
to wound thy feelings, Baja^et ; it escaped involuntarily, 
while I was indulging a series of ideas suggested by the 
uncomeliness of both our persons. 1 h>okecl at thy 
countenance, rendered unsightly by the loss of an eye ; 
and then considering that I am myself a miserable cripple, 
was led into a train of reflections, which provoked me to 
laughter. What can there be within the circle of a 
crown/’ I asked, "'which ought to inspire Kings with in- 
ordinate self-esteem, since Heaven bestows the bauble 
upon such ill-favoured mortals?" 

"You seem to think, that I ought to devote less time 
and attention to measures which I conceive essential to 
the consolidation and security of the kingdom, and that it 
would better become me to devise and execute plans of 
aggrandisement. I am indeed far from denying that con- 
quests ought to distinguish the reign of a great Monarch, 
and that I should disgrace the blood of the great Tmur,om 
honoured progenitor, if I did not seek to extend the bounds 
of my present territories. At the same time, I cannot be 
justly reproached with inglorious inaction, and you cannot 
with truth assei’t that my armies are unprofitably employed 
in the Decan and in Bengale, I wish you to recollect that 
the greatest conquerors are not always the greatest Kings. 
The nations of the earth have often been subjugated by mere 
uncivilised barbarians, and the most extensive conquests 
have in a few short years crumbled to pieces. He is the 
truly gre^ King who makes it the chief business of his 
life to govern his subjects with equity,' and so forth. Tke 
remainder oj this letter did mi fall into mt) hands* 
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Secondly. I shall now say a few words regarding the 
celebrated Emir--Je 7 nla, recur to some of the incidents 
wherein he was concerned after the termination of the 
civil war^ and mention the manner in which he closed 
his brilliant career. 

In effecting the subjugation of Bengale that great man 
did not behave to Sultan Siijah with the cruelty and breach 
of faith practised by Gion-Kan infamous Paian, towards 
DarUy or by the Baja of Screnaguer towards Soliman- 
Chekouli, He obtained possession of the country like a 
skilful captain^ and disdaining any unworthy stratagem to 
secure SiijaJis person, contented himself with driving the 
discomfited Prince to the sea, and compelling him to leave 
the kingdom.^ Emh'-Jcmla then sent an eunuch to 
Aiireng-Zehe with a letter, supplicating the King to permit 
his family to repair to Bengale under the eunuch's care. 
‘ The war is happily at an end,' he said, ^ and as I am 
enfeebled and broken down by age, you will not, you 
surely cannot, refuse me the consolation of passing the 
remainder of my days with my wife and children.' But 
Aureng-Zehe penetrated at once into the design of this 
expert politician ; he knew that if his son Mahmet E?nir-‘ 
kan were permitted to visit Bengale^ the father, Jemla, 
would aspire to the independent sovereignty of that 
kingdom, if indeed such an acquisition would have 
satisfied the pretensions of that extraordinary man. He 
was intelligent, enterprising, brave, and wealthy ; at the 
head of a victorious army; beloved and feared by his 
soldiers, and in possession of the finest pi*ovince in 
Hindoustan. The transactions in which he had been 
engaged in Golkonda proved his impatient and daring 
spirit, hud directly to refuse compliance with his request 
would unquestionably have been attended with danger. 
Aureng-Zebe acted upon this occasion with his wonted 
prudence and address. He sent to the Emir his %vife and 
daughter, together with his son's children; created him 
^ See p* 109. 
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Mir-uhomrak} the highest rank that can be conierred 
by the King upon a favourite ; and appointed the son^ 
Mahmet Emir-Khan^ Grand BakcMs^ or Grand Master of 
the Horse^ the second or third situation in the state, 
which, however, confines the possessor to the court, 
rendering it difficult, if not impossible, for him to remain 
at a distance from the King's person. Jemla was also 
coiffirined in the Goveriiinent of Bengale, 

Foiled in his object, the Emir felt that a second demand 
for his son could not be made without offending the King, 
and that ins wisest course was to express gratitude for all 
these marks of royal favour. 

Affairs had remained in this state nearly a twelve- 
month, when the Mogul offered to Jemla the management 
of a war against the rich and powerful Raja of AchamJ 
whose territories lie north of T>akc% on the Gulf of Bengale. 
Aureng’Zebe justly a])prehended that an ambitious soldier 
could not long remain in a state of repose, and that, if 
disengaged from foreign war, he would seek occasion to 
excite internal commotions. 

The Emir himself had been long meditating this enter- 
prise, which he hoped would enable him to carry his arms 
to the confines of China, and secure to himself immortal 
firae. Anreng-Zebe\s‘ messenger found him perfectly pre- 
pared for the expedition, A powerful army was soon 
embarked at on a river flowing from the dominions 

^ Amir-iiI-Umara, the Anu'r of the Ainiis, principal Amir. 

Mir Bakshi, Commander-in-Chief ; literally, principal paymaster 
(Baksln), as at that period commanding officers were at the same time 
paymasters, and collectors of the rents of the lands assigned to them 
for the payment of their contingents. 

® Assam. 

^ IsUm Khan, Shaikh, in 1608, had made Dacca the capital of the 
Province of Bengal. This city is on the Bdrbigangd River, formerly 
no doubt, as its name {0/ii Gaaggs) implies, the main .st|eam of the 
Ganges. This river falls into the Megna, a branch of the Brahmaputra, 
the river referred to by Bernier. The expedition to conquer Assam 
started from Dacca in 1661* 
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about to be invaded^ and Jemla and his troops ascended 
the stream in a north-east direction^ until they reached a 
fortress named Azo, distant about one hundred leagues 
from BaMj which the Raja of Acham had wrested from a 
former Governor of Bengale, Azo was besieged and taken 
in less than, a fortnight. The Emir then proceeded to- 
ward Chamdara^ the key of the Rajas dominions^ which 
he reached after a long march of eight-and-twenty days. 
Here a battle was fought to the Rajas disadvantage, 
who retired to Giierguonj his capital city, forty leagues 
from Chamdara ; but being closely and vigorously pressed 
by Jemla, he had not time to fortify himself in that place, 
and was therefore compelled to continue his retreat to 
the mountains of the kingdom of Lassa. Chamdara and 
Guergiioji were given up to pillage. The latter contained 
an infinite booty for the captors. It is a large and well- 
built city, very commercial, and celebrated for the beauty 
of its women. 

The progress of the invaders was checked by the rains 
which fell sooner than is customary, and which in this 
country are very heavy, inundating evexy spot of ground, 
with the exception of villages built on eminences. In 
the mean time, the Raja cleared the whole country, round 
the Emir s position, of cattle and every kind of provision, 
so that ere the rains ceased the army was reduced to 
great and urgent distress, notwithstanding the immense 
riches which it had accumulated. Jetnla found it equally 
difficult to advance or to recede. The mountains in front 
presented impracticable barriers, while a retreat was pre- 
vented not only by the waters and deep mud, but also 
by the precaution taken by the Raja to break down the 
dike which forms the road to Clumidara. The Emir, tliere- 
fore, was confined to his camp during the whole of the 
rainy season, and, on the return of dry weather, his men 
were so'* dispirited by their incessant fatigue and long 
privations, that he abandoned the idea of conquering 
^ Ghar-gdnw of Khafi Khdn* 
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Acham. Under a less able commander, the army could 
not have hoped to reach Bengale : the want of provisions 
was severely felt ; the mud, being still thick, greatly im- 
peded the motions of the troops, and the Raja was active 
and indefatigable in pursuit ; but Jenila conducted the 
movements of his army with his usual skill, and by his 
admirable retreat added greatly to his reputation. He 
returned laden with wealth. 

The Emir, having improved the fortifications of A::o, 
left a strong garrison in that fortress, intending to renew, 
early in the following year, the invasion of Acham ; but 
how far is it possible for the body, wmrn out by old 
age, to withstand the effects of hitigue ? He, as well 
as others under his command, was not made of brass, 
and this illustrious man fell a victim to the dysentery 
which attacked the army soon after their arrival in 
Bengale A 

His death produced, as might be expected, a great 
sensation throughout the Indies. ‘ It is now,' observed 
many intelligent persons, ^that Aureng-Zebe is king of 
Bengale.’' Though not insensible of his obligations of 
gratitude, the Mogol was perhaps not sorry to have lost 
a vicegerent whose power and mental resources had 
excited so much pain and uneasiness. ^ You mourn,' he 
publicly said to Mahmet ^ you mourn the death 

of an affectionate parent, and I the loss of the most 
powerful and most dangerous of my friends.' He be- 
haved, however, with the utmost kindness and liberality 
to Malmel ; assured the young man that in himself he 
should always had a second father; and instead of 
diminishing his pay, or seizing upon Je^nlds treasures, 
Aureng’-Zebe confirmed Malmet in his ofBce of Bakckis^ 
increased his allowance by one thousand roupies per 
month, and constituted him sole heir to his father's 
property, * 

TmEDJUY. I shall now bring before the notice of mj 

^ He died on the 31st March 1663 at Khizarpur in Kuch Behar. 
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readers Aureng-Zehes uiicle^ Chah-hesikm} who, as J have 
already said, contributed in an essential degree by his 
eloquence and intrigues to the exaltation of his nephew. 
He was appointed, as we have seeii,^ Governor of Agra, a 
short time before the battle of Kadjoue, when Aurcfig-^Zebe 
quitted the capital to meet Stdktn SaJaFi. He was after- 
wards ^ nominated Governor of the Decan, and commander- 
in-chief of the forces in that province; and, upon Awir- 
Jemlds decease, was transferred to the government of 
Bengak,^ appointed General of the army in that kingdom, 
and elevated to the rank of Mh'-ukOmrah, which had 
become vacant by the death of JemJa, 

I owe it to his reputation to relate the important 
enterprise in which he was engaged, soon after Ins arrival 
inBengale; an entei-prise rendered the more interesting 
by the fact that it was never undertaken by his great 
predecessor, for reasons which remain unknown. The 
narrative will elucidate the past and present state of the 
kingdoms of Be7igale and RakaHy which have hillundo been 
left in much obscurity, and will throw light on other 
circumstances which are deserving of attention. 

To comprehend the nature of the expedition meditated 
by ChahAiestkaii, and form a correct idea of the o(*eurrences 
in the Gulf of Bengak, it should be mentioned that the 
Kingdom of Bakati, or Mog, has har])oure<l during many 
years several Portuguese scdtlers, a great number of 
Christian slaves, or half-caste Portuguese, and other Fixmks 
collected from various parts of the world. I'hat kingdom 
was the place cf retreat for fugitives from Goa, Ceykn^ 
Cochin, Malacca, and other settlements in the Judies, held 
formerly by the Portuguese ; and no persons were better 
received than those who had deserted their monasteries, 
married two or three wives, or committed other great 
crimes. These people were Christians only in name ; the 
lives led^by them were most detestable, massacring or 

^ Shaisla Khan, Amfr-ul-Umaid, - Sre p. 66. 

3 In 1659. In 1 666, 
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poisoning one another without compunction or remorse,, 
and sometimes assassinating even their priests^ ^vlio^ to 
confess the truths were too often no better than their 
murderers. 

The King of Rakan, who lived in perpetual dread of the 
Mogol, kept these foreigners^ as a species of advanced 
gLiardj for the protection of his frontier, permitting them 
to occupy a seaport called Chatigon} and making them 
grants of land. As they were unawed and unrestrained 
by the government, it was not surprising that these 
renegades pursued no other trade than that of rapine and 
piracy. They scoured the neighbouring seas in light 
galleys, called galleasses, entered the numerous amis and 
branches of the Gatiges, i*avaged the islands of Lower 
Bengakj and, often penetrating forty or hfty leagues up j 
the country, surprised and carried away the entire popula- 
tion of villages on market days, and at times when the 
inhabitants were assembled for the celebration of a 
marriage, or some other festival. The marauders made 
slaves of their unhappy captives, and burnt whatever 
could not be removed. It is owing to these repeated 
depredations that we see so many fine islands at the mouth 
of the Ganges^ formerly tliickly peopled, now entirely de- 
serted by human beings, and become the desolate lairs 
of tigers and other wild beasts.^ 

Their treatment of the slaves thus obtained was most 
cruel ; and tliey had the audacity to offer for sale, in the 
places which they had but recently ravaged, the aged 
people whom they could turn to no better account. It 
was usual to see young persons, who had saved themselves 

^ Chittagong, re-named in 1666 by the Moslems, IsMmdddd, com- 
manding the mouth of the Megna, a port which played a very important 
part in the early history of European adventure in India. 

^ In Rennelfs of the Sundet'bimd and Baliagot Passages^ pub- 

lished in 1780, a note is entered across part of the territoryceferred to 
by Bernier : Countrjf depopulated by the Muggs. Changes in the course 
of the Ganges had also much to do with the desertion of this tiact 
of country. 
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made a formal offer to the Viceroy of (wa, to deliver the 
whole kingdom of Rakan into his hands. Baslian Consake'^ 
was then chief of the pirates, and so celebrated and 
powerful was he, that he mamed the King of llakans 
daughter. It is said that the Viceroy was too arrogant 
and envious to listen to this proposal, and felt unwilling 
that the King of Portugal should be indebted to a man of 
low origin for so important an acquisition. There was 
nothing, however, in the proposal to excite surprise ; it 
was quite in keeping with the general conduct of the 
Portuguese in Japan, Pegu, lithiopia., and other places. 
The decay of their power in the Indies is fairly ascribable 
to their misdeeds, and may be considered, as they candidly 
allow, a proof of the divine displeasure. Formerly their 
name was a tower of strength; all the Indian princes courted 
their friendship, and the Portuguese were distinguished 
for courage, generosity, zeal for religion, immensity of 
wealth, and the splendour of their exploits : but they were 
not then, like the Portuguese of the present day, addicted 
to every vice, and to every low and grovelling enjoyment. 

The pirates, about the time of wdiich I am speaking, 
made themselves masters of the island of SondivaJ an 

^ Sebastian Gonzales Tibao,who had been a common sailor. Accord- 
ing to Stewart {Histoty of Bengal^ Lond. 1813, p. 2Io), he married the 
Mugh^s sister who had become a Christian, and this historian states 
that it was Anaporam, a brother of the King of Aracan, who, having 
been guilty of some misdemeanour when Governor of a province of 
that country, fled for refuge to Sundeep where he met Gonzales, whom 
he enlisted in his cause. They invaded Aracan and were a!>le to save 
the family of Anaporam and bring away a good deal of treasure. 
Anaporam then gave Gonzales a large sum of money and liis sister in 
marriage, but shortly after that died, poisoned it is bedieved, and all 
his wealth fell into the hands of the pirate. 

^ Sundeep (Sandwip), off the coast of Chittagong, at the mouth of the 
Meghna, and described by the Venetian traveller Cesare de Federici 
{circa 1565'), as being one of the most fertile places in the country, and 
that such was the abundance of materials for shipbuilding in the neigh- 
bourhood that the Sultan of Constantinople found it cheaper to have 
his vessels built there than elsewhere. 
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advantageous post^ commanding part of the mouth of the 
Gans:es. On this spot, the notorious Fra-Jomi^ an Angiaime 
monkj reignedj as a petty Sovereign, during many years ; 
having contrived, God knows how, to rid himself of the 
Governor of the island. 

These also are the identical freebooters who, as we have 
seen,^ repaired in their gallea.s\ws to Daka, for the purpose 
of conveying Sultan Sujah to llakayi. They found means 
of opening some of liis chests, and robbing him of many 
precious stones, which were offered secretly for sale in 
Baka7i and disposed of for a mere trifle. The diamonds 
all got into the hands of the Dutch and others, who easily 
persuaded the ignorant thieves that the stones were soft, 
and that they wmiild ])ay for them only according to their 
hardness. 

I have said enough to give an idea of the trouble, vexa- 
tion and expense, to which the Mogul was for many years 
exposed by the unjust and violent proceedings of the 
pirates established in liakan. He had always been under 
the necessity of guarding the inlets of the kingdom of 
Bengak, of keeping large bodies of troops and a fleet 
of galkaases on the alert. All these precautions, how^”- 
ever, did not prevent the ravaging of his territories ; 
the pirates were become so hold and skilful that with 
four or five galleasses they would attack, and generally 
capture or destroy, fourteen or fifteen of the Mogots 
galleys. 

The deliverance of Bengale from the cruel and incessant 
devastations of these barbarians was the immediate object 
of the expedition contemplated by ChahAiestkan upon his 
appointment to the government of that Kingdom, But 
he had an ulterior design, — that of attacking the King of 
Rakauj and punishing him for his cruelty to Sultan Sujah 
and his family, Aureng~Zehe having determined to avenge 
the murder of those illustrious personages, and, by a signal 
example, to teach his neighbours, that Princes of the 
See pp» 58, 109. 
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Ms power ; an occasion for their ser\ ices no longer exists ; 
be considers it, therefore, quite unnecessary to fumi a 
single promise. He suffers month after month to elapse 
without giving them any pay; declaring that they are 
traitors, in whom it is folly to confide ; wretches who have 
basely betrayed the Prince whose salt they had eaten for 
many years. 

In this manner has Chah-heslkan extiiigaished the power 
of these scoundrels in Chatigon ; wdio, as I have already 
said, had depopulated and ruined llie whole of Lofver 
Bengak. Time will show whether his enterprise against 
the King of Bahcui wdll he crowned with similar success.^ 

Fourthly. Respecting the two sons of Aiomg-Zebe^ 
Sultan Mainnovd and Sultan Mazum, the former is still 
confined in Goiialeo?'; but, if we are to believe the general 
report, without being made to drink pousl, the beverage 
usually given to the inmates of that fortress.^^ l^^idtan 
Mazuw appears to comport himself with ins accustomed 
prudence and moderation, although the transaction I am 
about to relate is perhaps an evidence that this Prince 
during the dangerous illness of his father had carried on 
secret intrigues, or that the displeasure of Ainrfig--Zehe yvsis 
excited by some other circumstance unknown to the public. 
It may be, however, that, without any reference to the 
past, the King was only anxious to obtain authentic proof 
both of his son*s obedience and of his courage, when he 
commanded him, in a full assembly of OwmAv, to kill a 
lion which had descended from the mountains and was 
then laying waste the surrounding country. The Grand 
Master of the Hunt"^ ventured to liope that Sultan Masimi 

^ For an exceedingly valuable account of the Feringhees of Chitta* 
gong and their present state, and what has led to their decline, see 
pp. 57-89 of The Calcutta Rem&w^ vol, liiL, 1871. 

2 The enterprise was eventually successful, and the Province of 
Aracan annexed to the Kingdom of Bengal. 

® See p. 106, footnote 

^ The Mir Shikdr^ an important officer at the Mogul Court, corre* 
sponding to our Chief Ranger of old days. 
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might be permitted to avail himseif of those capacious nets 
which are ordinarily made use of in so perilous a chased 
H-Ie shall attack the lion without nets/ sternly replied 
the King. ^ When 1 was Prince I thought not of such pre- 
cautions/ An order given in so decisive a tone could not 
be disobeyed, lire Prince declined not the fearful under- 
taking; he encountered and overcame the tremendous 
beast with the loss of only two or three men ; some horses 
were mangled, and the wounded lion bounded on the head 
of the Su/ians elephaiit. Since this strange adventure^ 
Aureng-Zehe has heiiaved to his sou with the utmost affection, 
and Inis even raised him to the government of the Dccan. 
It must be owned, however, that Sullan Mazum is so 
limited in authority- and circumscribed in pecuniary means, 
that he cannot occasion much uneasiness to his father. 

FiFTtiLY. The next personage I would recall to the 
recollection of my readers is Mo/iabet-Kan, the governor of 
KahoulJ ITe was induced at length to resign the govern- 
ment of that province, and Aiireng-Zehe generously refused 
to punish him, declaring that the life of such a soldier w^as 
invaluable, and that he deserved commendation for his 
fidelity to his benefactor Chah-Jehmi. The King even nom- 
inated him Governor of Giimraie instead of Jes\mnsewgne^ 
who was sent to the seat of war in the T>ecan, It is true 
that a few costly presents may have disposed the MogoHs 
mind in Mohabei's favour; for besides what he gave to 
Rauehenara-Begum^ he sent tlie King fifteen or sixteen 
thousand golden roupies and a considerable number of 
Persian horses and camels.*^ 

The mention of Kahoul I'eminds me of the adjacent 
kingdom of Kandahar, at present tributary to Persia ; to 

' See pp. 378, 379. 

^ It was ill 1663 that Prince Muhammad Miiazzam was made 
Siibadar of the Deccan and given the command of the troops then 
being employed against Sivaji. S^e p. 70. 

^ Mahabat Kluin was the second son of the celebrated Mahabat 
Khdn of Jahangir's reign, and is said to have died in 1674 when on 
his way from Kabul to the presence. 
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tisaiis of Aureng-Zehe, most of whom have been promoted 
to situations of high trust and dignity. His uncle Chah- 
hesikan was made, as we have mentioned. Governor and 
Commander-in-chief in the Decan ; subsequently this noble- 
man was made governor of Bengale. Mir-Kan obtained the 
government of Kahoul; KaUlullah-Kan that of Labor; Mir- 
haha, of Elahas ; Laskerkan, of Faina ; and the son ^ of that 
Allah-verdi-Kan, whose advice cost S-idtan Swjah the battle 
of Kadjoik, was made Governor of Scimdij, Fazelkan, whose 
counsels and address had been essentially useful to Aureng- 
Zehe, was invested with the office of Kanesaman;- or Grand 
Chamberlain of the royal household. Danechmend-Kan 
was appointed Governor of Dehli; and, in consideration 
of his studious habits, and the time whicli he necessarily 
devotes to the affairs of the foreign department, he is 
exempted from the ancient ceremony of repairing twice 
a day to the assembly, for the purpose of saluting the 
King; the omission of which, subjects otlier Omrahs to 
a pecuniary penalty. To Dia7iei-Kau, Aureng-Zebe has 
intrusted the government of Kaclimire, a little kingdom 
nearly inaccessible, and considered the terrestrial paradise 
of the Indies. Ekhar became possessed of that delightful 
country by stratagem. It boasts of authentic histories, 
in its own vernacular tongue, containing an interesting 
account of a long succession of ancient kings ; sometimes 
so powerful as to have reduced to subjection the whole 
of Hhidoustan, as far as the island of Ceylon. Of these 
histories Jekan-Guijre caused an abridgment to be made 
in the Persian language ; and of this I procured a copy,— 
It is proper to mention in this place that Aureng-Zehe 
cashiered Nejabatkan, wdio greatly distinguished himself 
in the battles of Samongiier and Kadjone ; but he seems 

^ Jafar Khan, appointed Siibadar of Allahabad, where he died in 
1669 {Bial§). 

2 Properly Khansaman, a Persian word meaning a house steward* 
Now applied, in Northern India, to the chief table-servant and pur- 
veyor in Anglo-Indian households. 
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to have brought that disgrace upon himself by continually 
dwelling upon the services he had rendered the King. 
As to those infamous individuals^ Gionhcm and Naser^ the 
well-deserved fate of the former has been recounted ; but 
what subsequently became of Nascr is not ascertained. 

In regard to Jessomseingue and Jesseingue, there is some 
obscurity which I shall endeavour to clear up. A revolt 
had taken place, headed 
by a gentile of Visapour, 
who made himself master 
of several important for- 
tresses and one or two 
seaports belonging to the 
King of that country. 

The name of this bold 
adventurer is Sem-Gi, or 
Lord Seva.^ Fie is vigi- 
lant, enterprising, and 
wholly regardless of per- 
sonal safety. Chah-hesikan^ 
when in the Decmi, found 
in him an enemy more 
formidable than the King 
of Visapour at the head 
of his whole army and 
joined by those Rajas 
who usually unite with 
that prince for their com- 
mon defence. Some idea may be formed of Seva-Gis 
intrepidity by his attempt to seisse Chali-’kestkan s person, 
together with all his treasures, in the midst of his troops, 
and surrounded by the walls of Aureng-Abad. Attended by 
a few soldiers he one night penetrated into ChahAiesikaii s 
apartment, and would have succeeded in his object had 
he remained undetected a short time longer. ^ChakAiest 
was severely wounded, and his son was killed in the act of 
^ See pp. 136-37 text, and footnote ^ on p. 135. 
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drawing liis sword. Seva-Gi soon engaged in another daring 
expedition, which proved more successful. Placing him- 
self at the head of two or three thousand men, the flower 
of his army, he silently withdrew from his camp, and 
pretended during the march to be a Raja going to the 
MogoVs court. When within a short distance of Sovrak, 
lie met the Grand Frowst of the coiiiitryA on whom he 
imposed the belief that lie intended to prosecute his 
journey without entering the town : but the plunder of 
that famous and wealthy port was the principal object of 
the expedition ; he rushed into the place sword in hand, 
and remained nearly three days, torturing tlie population 
to compel a discovery of their concealed riches. Burning 
what he could not take aw^ay, Seva-Gi returned 'without 
the least opposition, laden with gold and silver to the 
amount of several millions ; 'with pearls, silken stuffs, fine 
cloths, and a variety of otlier costly merchandise. A 
secret understanding, it was suspected, existed between 
JessoMseingiie and Sem-Gi, and the former was supposed to 
iiave been accessory to the attempt on ( as w^ell as 

the attack of Sonrate. The Raja was therefore recalled 
from the Decan, but instead of going to Dehli^ he returned 
to his own territories. 

I forgot to mention that during the pillage of Somde, 
Seva-Gi^ the Holy ^eva-Gi ! respected the habitation of the 
Reverend Father Ainhrose, the Capuchin missionary. The 
FranJdsh Padrys are good men,' he said, ^ and shall )iot be 
molested.' He spared also the house of a deceased Dekile 
or Gentile broker,^ of the Dutch, because assured that he 

1 In the original ‘grand Frevost de la campague.* Valentyn calls 
Mm the ‘ Stadsvoogd ’ and says that they met at * IJtcna, a village 
about one and a half miles from the town." The official was most 
likely the Kotwal or comraandant of the fort, and this rendering agrees 
with Bernier’s narrative (see p. 369) where he talks of the CoUual^ 
qui est compe le gmtid Fm>ost (of the Mogul’s camp). 

^ The appointment of Broker (Hindostanee daihii) was an ex- 
ceedingly important one. Tavernier, in chapter xlv. of his Travels, 
vol ii. pp. 33, 71, entitled ‘Concerning the Methods to he observed for 
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had been very charitable while alive. The dwellings of 
the English and Dutch likewise escaped his visits^, not in 
consequence of any reverential feeling on his part, but 
because those people had displayed a great deal of 
resolution, and defended themselves well. The English 
especially, assisted by the crews of their vessels, per- 
formed wonders, and saved not only their own houses 
but those of their neighbours.! The pertinacity of a Jew, 

establishing a new Commercial Company in the East Indies,’ insists 
upon the importance of securing for this post the services of one ' who 
should be a native of the country, an idolater and not a Muhammadan, 
because all the workmen with whom he will have to do are idolaters. 
Good manners and probity are above all things necessary in order to 
acquire confidence at first among these people.’ 

Tavernier also gives some interesting details regarding the Dallal 
whose house was spared by Sivaji {Travels^ vol. ii. p. 204), where he 
tells us that ‘in the month of January of the year 1661 the Shroff or 
money-changer of the Dutch Company, named Mondas Parek, died 
at Surat. Pie was a rich man and very charitable, having bestowed 
much alms during bis life on the Christians as well as on the idolaters ; 
the Rev. Capuchin Fathers of Surat living for a part of the year on 
the rice, butter, and vegetables w’hich he sent them. 

In the first English translation of this book, the passage about the 
is translated as follows : * Pie had also regard to the Plouse 
of the Deceased Lale^ a rendering which has been followed in other 
editions. 

! Sir George Oxindon (thus he signed his name, as may be seen 
from records in the India Office, not Oxendon, or Oxendine, or Oxen* 
din, or Oxenclen, as frequently printed) was then Chief Factor or 
President, ‘ In whose time Seva Gi plunder’d Smat j but he defended 
himself and the Merchants so bravely, that he had a Collai or SerJ^aw, 
a Robe of Plonoiir from Plead to Foot, offered him from the Great 
Mogul, with an Abatement of Customs to I'wo and a half cent. 
granted to the Comjmny : for which his Masters, as a token of the 
high Sense they had of his Valour, presented him a Medal of Gold 
with this Device : 

Non Minor est virtus tjuam qua er ere parta iuerL * 

Fryer’s A Mew Account of East India, etc., ed. Crooke (Hakluyt 
Soc.), i. 223. ^ 

Oxindon was appointed chief of the English Factory at Surat, on the 
i8th September 1662, and be died there on the 14th July 1669, aged 
fifty. His elaborate mausoleum forms the most prominent object in the 
old English cemetery at Surat. 
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a native of Constantinople, astonished everybody. Sein-Gi 
knew that he was in possession of most valuable rubies, 
which he intended to sell to Anreng~Zehe ; but he per- 
severed ill stoutly denying the fact, although three times 
placed on his knees to receive the stroke of a sword 
flourished over his head. This conduct was worthy of a Jew, 
whose love of money generally exceeds his love of life. 

Aitreng-Zehe prevailed with Jes&emgiic to take the 
command of the army in the Decan, attended by Sultan 
Mazim, who, however, was not invested wuth any 
authority. The Raja s first operation was vigorously to 
attack Scva-Gis principal fortress ; but he had recourse, 
at the same time, to his favourite art, negotiation, which 
he brought to a favourable issue, as the place surrendered 
by capitulation long before it was reduced to extremity. 
Seva-Gi having consented to make common cause with 
the Mogol against Visapoiir, Anreng-^Zehe proclaimed him 
a Raja, took him under his protection, and granted an 
oinmlis pension to his son. Some time afterwards, the 
King meditating a war against Persia, wrote to Seva-Gi in 
such kind and flattering terms, and extolled his generosity, 
talents and conduct so highly, as to induce him to meet 
the Mogol at Dehli, Jessemgue having plighted his faith for 
the chieftain’s security. CkaMiesthans wife, a relation of 
Aureng-Zehe s, happened to be then at court, and never 
ceased to urge the arrest of a man who had killed her son, 
wounded her husband, and sacked SonrateA 1'he result 
was that Seva-Gi, observing that his tents were 'watched 
by three or four omralis, effected his escape in disguise 
under favour of night. This circumstance caused great 
uneasiness in the palace, and Jesseingue's eldest son, being 
strongly suspected of having assisted Sem--Gi in his flight, 
was forbidden to appear at court. AurengAZebe felt, or 

^ Surat ii| those days being the place of embarkation of pilgrims 
to hlecca was looked upon as a sacred place by the Moslems of 
India. It was then sometimes called Bdh ul JMakkah, or the Gate of 
Mecca. 
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seemed to feel^ equally irritated against the father and 
the son, and Jessemgue^ appreliending that he might avail 
himself of this pretext to seize his territories^ abandoned 
his command in the Decan and hastened to the defence of 
his dominions^ but he died on his arrival at Brampour^ 
The kindness shown by the Mogol to the Raja’s sori,^ 
when apprised of this melancholy event ; his tender 
condolences^ and the grant to him of the pension enjoyed 
by the father, confirm many persons in the opinion that 
Seva-Gi did not escape w'ithout the connivance of Aureng- 
Zehc himself. His presence at court must indeed have 
greatly embarrassed the King, since the hatred of the 
women was most fierce and rancorous against him : they 
considered him as a monster wdio had imbued his hands 
in the blood of friends and kinsmen.^ 

But here let us take a cursory review of the history of 
the Decan, a kingdom that, during more than forty yeai'S, 
has constantly been the theatre of war, and owdng to 
which the Mogol is so frequently embroiled with the 
King of Golkonda, the King of Visapouj', and several other 
less powerful sovereigns. The nature of the quarrels in 
that part of Hmdouslan cannot be well understood wliile 
we remain ignorant of the chief occurrences and have 
only an imperfect knowledge of the condition of the 
Princes by whom the country is governed. 

^ Burhanpiir. - Ram Singh. 

^ Fryer’s account {op, cit, vol. ii. p. 65) of these transactions agrees 
with Bernier’s narrative in many particulars, and with regard to Sivdji’s 
escape from Dehli (Agra according to Fryer), he says that Aurangzeb, 

‘ desirous to try if by Kindness he could reclaim this famous Rebel, 
allures him to Court (Faith being plighted for his Safety), where shortly 
after, the Outcries of the Women in whose Kindred’s Blood his hands 
were imbrued, made him shift for himself in an Hamper on a I’orter’s 
Back, which passed the Guards among many others, which were forced 
to be sent as Phcashos'’ [Pesliciish, Persian pesh-kash, a present to a 
great man, etc.] ‘to his Friends, as the manner is when ^nder Con- 
finement ; With this Slight he got away (not without the MoguPs 
Privity), and his believed will hardly venture to Agra again, unless 
better guarded.’ 
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Two centuries have scarcely elapsed since the great 
peninsula of India, stretching from the Gulf of Camhaye 
on the west to the Gulf of Bengale near Jagannale on the 
east, and extending southerly to Cape Comori,^ was, with 
the exception perhaps of a few mountamous tracts, under 
the domination of one arbitrary despot. The indiscretion 
of Raja, or King, Ram-^ms^ the last Prince under whom 
it was united, caused the dismemberment of this vast 
monarchy, and this is the reason why it is now divided 
among many sovereigns professing different religions. 
Ram-y'as had three Georgian slaves in his service, whom 
he distinguished by every mark of favour, and at length 
nominated to the Government of three considerable 
districts. One was appointed governor of nearly the 
whole of the territory in the Deca?i wdiicli is now in the 
possession of the Mogol; Davlet-Ahad "was the capital of 
that government, which extended from Bldet\ Paranda- 
and Souraie as far as Narhadai\ The territory now forming 
the kingdom of Fisapour was the portion of the second 
favourite; and the third obtained the country compre- 
hended in the present kingdom of Golkonda. These three 
slaves became extremely rich and pow^erful, and as they 
professed the Mahometan faith and declared themselves 
of the Chyas sect, -which is that of the Persians, they 
received the countenance and support of a great number 
of Mogols in the service of Ram-ras. They could not, 
even if so disposed, have embraced the religion of the 
Gentiles j because the gentiles of India admit no stranger 
to the participation of their mysteries. A rebellion, in 
■which the three Georgian slaves united, terminated in the 
murder of Ram-ras, after which they returned to their 
respective governments, and usurped the title of Chak, or 
King. Eam-rass children, incapable of contending with 
these men, remained quietly in the country known 

^ The old and correct form for Comorin ; see p. 23, footnote \ 

2 Turandhar, 20 miles south-east of Poona city, now a sanitarium for 
European troops. 
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commonly by the name of the Kamateckj and called on 
our maps Bisnaguer,'^ where their posterity are Rajas to 
this day. The remainder of the Peninsula was split at 
the same time into all those smaller states still existing^ 
governed by Rajas ^ Ndiques^ and other Kinglets. While the 
three Slaves and their successors preserved a good under- 
standing with each other, they were able to defend their 
kingdoms, and to wage wars on a large scale against the 
Mogols; but when the seeds of jealousy were sown among 
them, and they chose to act as independent sovereigns 
who stood in no need of foreign assistance, they ex- 
perienced the fatal effects of disunion. Thirty-five or 
forty years ago, the Mogol, availing himself of their 
differences, invaded the dominions of Nejam-Chah, or King 
Nejam, the fifth or sixth in succession from the first Slave 
and made himself master of the whole country.® Nejam 
died a prisoner in Daidet-Ahad^ his former capital.^ 

Since that period, the Kings of Golko7ida have been 
preserved from invasion, not in consequence of their 
great strength, but of the employment given to the 
Mogol by the two sister kingdoms, and of the necessity 
he was under to capture their strong places, such as 
A^nbej', Paratida^ Bide7' and others, before Golhonda could be 
prudently attacked. The safety of those Kings may also 
be ascribed to the wisdom of their policy. Possessing 
great wealth, they have alw^ays secretly supplied the 
monarch of Visapoiu' with money, to enable him to defend 
his country ; so that whenever the latter is threatened, 

^ Vijayanagar (Eijianiiggur), The site of the ancient capital of this 
kingdom, whose ruins cover nine square miles, is Idampi in the Bellary 
District of the Madras Presidency, thirty-six miles north-west of 
Bellary. 

^ Naik, from the Sanskrit ndyaka, a leader or chief. The title was 
given to provincial rulers or governors under the kings of Vijayanagar, 
See *The History of the Naik Kingdom of Madura* [^Ind. Ant.^ 
1914, pp. I foil.), 

® Daulatabad was captured in 1632* 

* It is stated in the Bddshd.h-ndma of Abdul Hamid Lahori, that 
Nizam Shah was confined in the fort of Gwalior. 
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the King of Golkonda invariably marches an army to the 
frontiers, to show the Mogol not only that preparations 
are made for internal defence, but that an ally is at hand 
to assist Fisapour, if driven to extremity. It appears like- 
wise that the government of Gol/wnda employs large sums 
as bribes to the generals of the MogoTs army, who there- 
fore constantly give it as their opinion that Fisapour 
ought to be attacked rather than Golkonda, on account of 
its greater proximity to JDaulef-slhad, Indeed, after the 
convention concluded, as we have seen, between Aure?ig- 
Zehe and the present King of Golkonda ^ the former has no 
great inducement to march troops into that kingdom, 
which he probably considers as his own. It has been long 
tributary to the Mogol, to whom it presents annually a 
considerable quantity of hard cash, home-manufactured 
articles of exquisite workmanship, and elephants imported 
from Pegu, Siam, and Ceylon. There is now no fortress 
between Daulet-Abad and Golkonda capable of offering any 
resistance, and Aureng-Zehe feels confident, therefore, that 
a single campaign would suffice to conquer the country. 
In my own opinion, nothing has restrained him from 
3.ttempting that conquest but the apprehension of having 
the Decan overrun by the King of Fimpom', who knows 
that if he permits his neighbour to fall, his own destruc- 
tion must be the necessary consequence. 

From what I have said,, some idea may be formed of 
the present state of the King of Golkonda in relation to the 
Mogol There can be no doubt that his power is held 
by a most uncertain tenure. Since the nefarious transac- 
tion in Golkonda,^ planned by EmirMemla and executed 
by Aureng-Zebe, the King has lost all mental energy, and 
has ceased to hold the reins of government. He never 
appears in public to give audience and administer justice 
according to the custom of the country ; nor does he 
venture dlitside the walls of the fortress of Golkonda. 
Confusion and misrule are the natural and unavoidable 
^ gee p« i6, et 
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consequences of this state of things. The grandees, 
totally disregarding the commands of a Monarch for whom 
they no longer feel either affection or respect^ exercise a 
disgusting tyranny ; and the people^ impatient to throw 
off the galling yoke^ would gladly submit to the more 
equitable government of Aure7ig-Zehe, 

I shall advert to five or six facts that prove the low 
state of degradation to which this wretched King is re- 
duced. 

First. — When I was at Golkonda, in the year 1667;, an 
ambassador extraordinary arrived from Aureng-Zehe^ for 
the purpose of declaring war^, unless the King supplied 
the Mogol with ten thousand cavalry to act against 
Visapotir, This force was not indeed granted ; bul:^ what 
pleased Aureng-Zehe still better, as much money was given 
as is considered sufficient for the maintenance of such a 
body of cavalry. The King paid extravagant honours to 
this ambassador and loaded him with valuable presents, 
both for himself and the Mogol his master. 

Second. — Aureng-Zehe s ordinary ambassador at the court 
of Golkonda issues his commands^ grants passports, menaces 
and ill-treats the people, and in short, speaks and acts 
with the uncontrolled authority of an absolute sovereign. 

Third. — Emtr-Jemlds son, Mahmet-Eniir-lianj although 
nothing more than one of Anreng-Zehe s Omrahs^ is so much 
respected in Golkonda , and chiefly in MasUpalam ^ that the 
kiptapa, his agent or broker, virtually acts as master of the 
tport. He buys and sells, admits and clears out cargoes, 
free of every impost and without any person’s intervention. 
So boundless was the father s influence formerly in this 
country, that it has descended to the son as a matter of 
right or necessity. 

Fourth. — Sometimes the Dutch presume to lay an em- 
bargo on all the Golkonda merchant-vessels in the port, 
nor will they suffer them to depart until the King comply 
with their demands. I have known them even protest 
^ Masulipatam (Machlipatnam), see p. 112 , footnote k 
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against tlie King because the Governor of Madi'patmn 
prevented them from taking forcible possession of an 
English ship in the port, by arming the whole population, 
threatening to burn the Dutch tactoiy, and to put all 
these insolent foreigners to the sword. 

Fifth . — Another symptom of decay in this kingdom is 
the debased state of the current coin ; which is extremely 
prejudicial to the commerce of the country. 

Sixth . — A sixth instance I w'ould adduce of the fallen 
power of the King of Golkonda is, tiuit the Portuguese, 
wretched, poor, and despised as they are become, scruple 
not to menace him with war, and with the capture and 
pillage of Mas'lipatam. and other towns if he refuse to cede 
San Thome} a place which these same Portuguese, a few 
years ago, voluntarily resigned into his hands to avoid 
the disgrace of yielding it to the superior power of the 
Dutch. 

Many intelligent persons, however, assured me, when I 
was in Golkonda^ that the King is by no means devoid of 
understanding ; that this appearance of weakness and 
indecision and of indifference to tiie affairs of government 
is assumed for the purpose of deceiving his enemies; that 
he has a son concealed from the public eye, of an ardent 
and aspiring spirit, whom he intends to place on the 
throne at a favourable juncture, and then to violate his 
treaty with Atireng-Zehe. Leaving it to time to decide 
upon the soundness of these opinions, we shall proceed to 
say a few words about Visapour, 

That country, though it has to contend frequently with 
the Mogoly &ii\l preserves the name of an independent 
kingdom. The truth is, that the generals employed 
against Visapour^ like commanders employed in every 
other service, are delighted to be at the head of an army, 
ruling at a distance from the court witii the authority of 
kings. Ihey conduct every operation, therefore, with 

^ St. Thomas’ Mount, which still contains several remains of the 
Portuguese settlement. 
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languor^ and avail themselves of any pretext for the pro- 
longation of war which is alike the source of their emo- 
lument and dignity. It is become a proverbial saying, 
that the Becan is the bread and su])port of the soldiers of 
UindousUm?- It should also be observed^ that the king- 
dom of Visapour abounds with almost impregnable for- 
tresses in mountainous situations, and that the country on 
the side of the Great MogoFs territories is of a peculiarly 
difficult access, owing to the scarcity both of forage and 
of good wholesome water. The capital is extremely 
strong ; situated in an arid and sterile soil, and pure and 
palatable water is found only within the gates. 

Vlmpow', however, is verging toward dissolution. The 
Mogol has made himself master of Paramla,^ the key of 
the kingdom ; of Eider a strong and handsome town, 
and of other important places. The death of the King 
without male issue must also operate unfavourably on the 
future concerns of this country. The throne is filled by 
a young man, educated, and adopted as her son, by the 
Queen, sister of the King of Golko?iday who, by the by, 
has been ill requited for her kindness. She i*etiirned re- 
cently from Mecca, and experienced a cold and insulting 
reception ; the young monarch pretending that her con- 
duct on boai’d the Dutch vessel which conveyed her to 
Moha was unbecoming both her sex and rank. It is even 
said that she was criminally connected wdth two or three 
of the crew, who abandoned the vessel at MoJm for the 
purpose of accompanying the Queen to Mecca, 

Seva-Gi, the geatile leader lately spoken of, profiting 
by the distracted state of the kingdom, has seized upon 
many strongholds, situated for the most part in the monn- 

^ Or, as Fryer puts it (ii. ‘ frustrated chieSy by the means of the 

Soldiery and great Omhrahs, who live Lazily and in Pay, whereupon 
they term Duccan, The Bread of the Military Metid ^ 

^ The fort was treacherously surrendered to the Mogul about the 
year 1635. 

* Bidar was captured in 1653. 
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taiiis.^ This man is exercising all the powers of an inde- 
pendent sovereign ; laughs at the threats both of the 
Mogol and of the King at Visapour ; makes frequent in- 
cursions, and ravages the country on every side, from 
Sourate to the gates of Goa, Yet it cannot be doubted 
that, notwithstanding the deep wounds wdnch from time 
to time he indicts upon Visapoiir, the kingdom finds in 
this daring chieftain a seasonable and powerful coadjutor. 
He distracts the attention of Anreng^Zehe l)y his bold and 
never-ceasing enterprises, and affords so much emph>ymeiit 
to the Indian armies^ that the Mogol cannot find the 
opportunity of achieving the conquest of I How 

to put down Seva-Gi is become tlie object of chief import 
ance. We have seen his success at Son mi e ; he after- 
wards captured the Portuguese settlement of Bardes^ an 
island contiguous to Goa. 

Seventhly. It was after I had left Dehli, on my return 
[to France], that I heard, at Golkonda, of tlie death of Chak 
Jehmij^ and that AurengZlebe seemed much affected by the 
event, and discovered all the marks of grief which a son 
can express for the loss of his father. He set out imme- 
diately for where Begum-Saheh received him with 

distinguished honour. She hung the mosque with tapes- 
tries of rich brocades, and in the same manner decorated 
the place where the Mogol intended to aliglit before he 
entered the fortress. On arriving at the women's apart- 

^ ‘ ’Tis undeniable he hath taken and maintains against the Moguls 
Sixty odd strong Hills : But the Cause is, the Maguis are unacquainted 
with, and their Bodies unfit for such barren and uneasy Places ; so that 
they rather chuse to desert than defend them : Whereby it is suffici- 
ently evident Seva Gi is unable in the Plain to do anything but Rob, 
Spoil, and return with all the speed imaginable : And on that account 
it is Aurmgzeeb calls him his Mountain-Rat, with which the greatest 
Systems of Monarchy in the “World, though continued by an unin- 
terntpted Descent of Imperial Ancestry, have ever l)een infested, finding 
it more hard to fight with Mountains than Men.’ — Fryer, ii SS. 

® He died on the 22d January 1666, and lies buried in the Taj, close 
by the grave of his wife, the * Lady of the TajR 
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ment in the seraglio, the princess presented him with a 
large golden basin, full of precious stones — her own jewels, 
and those which belonged to Chah-Jehan. Moved by the 
magnificence of his reception, and the aflfectionate pro- 
testations of his sister, Aiireng-Zchc forgave her former 
conduct and has since treated her with kindness and 
liberality. 

I have now brought this history to a close. My readers 
have no doubt condemned the means by which the reigning 
Mo^ol attained the summit of power. These means were 
indeed unjust and cruel ; but it is not perhaps fair to 
judge him by the rigid rules which we apply to the 
character of European princes. In our quarter oi the 
globe, the succession to the crown is settled in favour of 
the eldest by wise and fixed laws ; but in Hindoustan the 
right of governing is usually disputed by all the sons of 
the deceased monarch, each of whom is reduced to the 
cruel alternative of sacrificing his brothers, that he himself 
may reign, or of suffering his owm life to be forfeited for 
the security and stability of the dominion of another. 
Yet even those who may maintain that the circumstances 
of country, birth and education afford no palliation of the 
conduct pursued by Aureng-Zebe, must admit that this 
Prince is endowed with a versatile and rare genius, that 
he is a consummate statesman, and a great King. 
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TO M 0 N S E I G N E U R 

COLBERT 


Concernmg the lidcnt of Hindouslan, ilic Ciarenn/ ionw'ds^ 
md final ahsorpiion of gold and silver in ihai coiinirjj ; 
its Resources^ Armies, the admimsfraiion of Jnsiicc, and 
ike principal Cause of ike Decline of Ike Si dies of Asia, 



In Asia^ the great are never approached empty-handed, 
When I had the honour to kiss the garment of the great 
Mogol Aureng-Zehe (Ornament of the Throne),, I presented 
him with eight roupiesf as a mark of respect ; and I offered 
a knife-case^ a fork and a pen-knife mountecl in amber to 
the illustrious FazeUKan (The Accomplished Knight), a 
Minister charged with the weightiest concerns of the 
empire^ on whose decision depended the amount of 
my salary as physician. Though I presume not,, My Lord, 
to introduce new customs into France, yet I cannot be 
expected., so soon after my return from tlmhmtan, to 
lose all remembrance of the practice just mentioned^ 
and hope I shall be pardoned for hesitating to appear 

^ One roupie is worth about thirty [Taking the sol 

as equal to 0.9 of a penny English, in 1670, one * roupie * equalled 
2s, 3d., which agrees with Tavernier’s value.] 
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in the presence of a King who inspires me with very 
different feelings than did Aurcng-Zche ; or before you. My 
Lord,^ who deserve my respect much more than Fasel- 
kan, without some small offering, which may derive value 
from its novelty, if not from the hand that bestows it. 
The late revolution in Hindoiisian, so full of extraordinary 
events, may be deemed worthy the attention of our great 
Monarch; and this letter, considering the importance of 
its matter, may not be unsuitable to the rank you bear in 
his Majesty’s council. It seems, indeed, addressed with 
propriety to one wdiose measures have so admirably 
restored order in many departments which, before my 
departure from France^ I feared w'ere irremediably con- 
fused ; to one who has evinced so much anxiety to make 
known to the ends of the earth the character of our 
sovereign, and of what the French people are capable in 
the execution of whatever you project for their benefit 
and glory. 

It was in Hindousian, My Lord, whither your Rime 
extends, and from which country I am lately returned 
after an absence of twelve years, that I first became 
acquainted with the happiness of France^ and with the 
share which you have had in promoting it, by your 
uiwearied attention and brilliant abilities. This is a 
theme on which I could fondly dwell ; but why should I 
expatiate on facts already and universally admitted, when 
my present purpose is to treat of those which are new and 
unknown } It will be more agreeable to you if I proceed, 
according to my promise, to furnish such, materials as may 
enable your lordship to form some idea of the actual state 
of the Indies, 

The maps of Asia point out the mighty extent of the 
Great MogoVs empire, known commonly by the name of 
the Indies, or Hindousiem, I have not measured it with 
mathematical exactness ; but judging from the' ordinary 

^ Jean Baptiste Colbert, born in 1619 and died in 16S3, Finance 
Minister to Louis xiv. of France, who is the king referred to. 
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rate of travel, and considering that it is a journey of three 
months from the frontier of the kingdom of Golkonda to 
or rather beyond i^ near to Kandahar, which is 
the first town in Persia, the distance between those two 
extreme points cannot be less than five hundred French 
leagues, or five times as far as from Paris to Lyons. 

It is important to observe, that of this vast tract of 
country, a large portion is extremely fertile; the large 
kingdom of Ben gale, for instance, surpassing Egypt itself 
not only in the productum of rice, corn, and other 
necessaries of life, but of innumerable articles of commerce 
which are not cultivated in Egypt ; such as silks, cotton, 
and indigo. There are also many parts of the Indies, 
where the population is sufficiently abundant, and the 
land pretty W'ell tilled ; and where the artisan, although 
naturally indolent, is yet compelled by necessity or other- 
wise to employ himself in manufacturing carpets, brocades, 
embroideries, gold and silver cloths, and the various sorts 
of silk and cotton goods, which are used in the country or 
exported abroad. 

It should not escape notice that gold and silver, after cir- 
culating in every other quarter of the globe, come at length 
to be swallowed up, lost in some measure, in Hindousian. 
Of the quantity drawn from Ameiica, and dispersed among 
the different European states, a part fiids its way, through 
various channels, to Turkey, for the payment of commodities 
imported from that countiy ; and a part passes into Persia, 
by way of Smyrna, for the silks laden at that port. Turkey 
cannot dispense with the coffee,^ wliich she receives from 
Yemen, or Arabia Felix ; and the productions of the Indies 
are equally necessary to Turkey, Yemen, and Persm. Thus it 
happens that these countries are under the necessity of 
sending a portion of their gold and silver to Moka, on the 
Red Sea, near BabeLmandel ; to Bassova, at the top of the 
Persian ^Gulf ; and to Bander Ahassi or Gomeron, near 

^ Ghazni. 

® Cauve in the original, from the Arabic kakwa, see p. 364, footnote \ 
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Ormus ; which gold and silver is exported to Hvmlousian 
by the vessels that arrive every year, in the mausem, or 
the season of the winds, at those three celebrated ports, 
laden with goods from that country. Let it also be borne 
in mind that all the Indian vessels, whether they belong 
to the Indians themselves, or to the Dnickj or English^ or 
Portuguese, which every year carry cargoes of merchandise 
from Hindouslan to Pegu, Tanassen} Siam, Ceijlon, Achem,? 
Macassar, the Maldives, to Mominhic, ajid other places, 
bring back to Hmdouskm from those countries a large 
quantity of the precious metals, which share the fate of 
those brought from Moka, Bassora, and Bander- Ah assi. 
And in regard to the gold and silver which the Dutch 
draw from Japan, where there are mines, a part is, sooner 
or later, introduced into Ilmdoustan ; and wdiatever is 
brought directly by sea, either from Portugal or from 
France, seldom leaves the country, returns being made in 
merchandise. 

I am aware it may be said, that Hindoustan is in want of 
copper, cloves, nutmegs, cinnamon, elephants, and other 
things, with which she is supplied by the Dutch from 
Japan, tilt Moluccas, Ceplon, and Europe ; — that she obtains 
lead from abroad, in part from England ; broadcloths and 
other articles from France ; — that she is in need of a con- 
siderable number of foreign horses, receiving annually 
more than five-and-twenty thousand from Ushec, a great 
many from Persia by way of Kandahar, and several from 
Ethiopia, Arabia, and Persia, by sea, through the ports of 
Moka, Bassora, and Bander-AhassL It may also be observed 
that Hindoustan consumes an immense quantity of fresh 
fruit from Samarkand, BaUJ Bocara, and Persia ; such 
as melons, apples, pears and grapes, eaten at Dehli and 

^ For Tenasserim, now the southern division of the Province of 
Lower Burmah, the Burmese name is Ta-neng-tha-ri, ^ 

* Acheen, the celebrated emporium at the north of the island of 
Sumatra. 

® Thus in original j probably a misprint for Ba/k (Balkh), 
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purchased at a very high price nearly the whole winter | 
— and likewise dried friiiL such as almonds, pistachio 
and various other small nuts, plums, apricots, and raisins, 
which may be procured the whole year round — that she 
imports a small sea- shell from the Maldives^ used in 
Bcjigale, and other places, as a species of small money; 
ambergris from the Maldives and Mozamhic ; rhinoceros* 
horns, elephants* teeth, and slaves from ElMop'ui ; musk 
and porcelain from CJiina, and pearls from Behnrejiy^ and 
Tutuco'iirij,^ near Ceploii ; and I know not what quantity of 
other similar wares, which she might well do without. 

The importation of all these articles into Htndomimi 
does not, however, occasion the export of gold and silver * 
because the merchants who bring them find it advantageous 
to take back, in exchange, the productions of the country. 

Supplying itself with aidicles of foreign growth or 
manufacture, does not, therefore, prevent Hindousian from 
absorbing a large portion of the gold and silver of the 
world, admitted through a variety of channels, while there 
is scarcely an opening for its return. 

It should also be borne in mind, that the Great Mogol 
constitutes himself heir of all the O^nrahs^ or lords, and 
likewise of the Mansehdars, or inferior lords, who are in 
his pay ; and, what is of the utmost importance, that he is 
proprietor of every acre of land in the kingdom, except- 
ing, perhaps, some houses and gardens which he sometimes 
permits his subjects to buy, sell, and otherwise dispose 
of, among themselves. 

^ The island of El-Babrein, in the Persian Gulf, still the site of a 
great pearl-fishery. The name, literally the Two Seas, probably owes 
its origin to the notion that the Persian Gulf and the Sea of Oman 
meet there. It is used in the sense of tottos M6Xa<T(ros in Acts xxvii. 
41, ‘And falling into a place where two seas met, they ran the ship 
aground.’ 

» Tiitico|in, the seaport in the Tinnevelli District, Madras Presidency, 
formerly m' the hands of the Portuguese, then of the Dutch, has still 
a considerable foreign trade, the value of which ranks next to that of 
Madras, and the sixth in all India, 
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I think I have shown that the precious metals must 
abound in Hindoiislan ^ although the country be destitute 
of mines ; and that the Great Mogol^ lord and master of 
the greater part, must necessarily be in the receipt of an 
immense revenue^ and possess incalculable wealth. 

But there are many circumstances to be considered, as 
forming a counterpoise to these riches. 

Fird . — Of the vast tracts of country constituting the 
empire of Hindoustan^ many are little more than sand^ or 
barren mountains, badly cultivated, and thinly peopled | 
and even a considerable portion of the good land remains 
iintilled from want of labourers ; many of whom perish in 
consequence of the bad treatment they experience from 
the Governors. These poor people, when incapable of 
discharging the demands of their rapacious lords, are not 
only often deprived of the means of subsistence, but are 
bereft of their children, who are carried aw'ay as slaves. 
Thus it happens that many of the peasantry, driven to 
despair by so execrable a tyranny, abandon the country, 
and seek a more tolerable mode of existence, either in 
the towns, or camps ; as bearers of burdens, carriers of 
water, or servants to horsemen. Sometimes they fly to 
the territories of a Raja, because there they find less 
oppi’ession, and are allowed a greater degree of comfort. 

Second . — The empire of the Great Mogol compreh.ends 
several nations, over which he is not absolute master. Most 
of them still retain their own peculiar chiefs or sovereigns, 
who obey the Mogol or pay him tribute only by compulsion, 
hi many instances this tribute is of triding amount; 
in others none is paid; and I shall adduce instances of 
nations which, instead of paying, receive tribute. 

The petty sovereignties bordering the Persian frontiers, 
for example, seldom pay tribute either to the Mogol or to 
the King of Persia. Nor can the former be said to receive 
anything considerable from the Baloiiches^ Atdgans, and 
other mountaineers, who indeed seem to feel nearly in- 
dependent of him, as was pi'oved by their conduct when 
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the Mo^ol marched from Ateck on the Indus to Kahoul; for 
the purpose of besieging Ka7idahar.‘^ By stopping the 
supply of water from the mountains^ and preventing its 
descent into the iields contiguous to the public road, they 
completely arrested the army on its march^ until the 



Fig. 9,-« * Gunga Din,’ 

* ’E would dot an* carry one, 

Tin tile longest day was done, 

An’ ’e didn't seem to know the use o fear. 

mountaineers received from the Mogol the presents which 
they had solicited in the way of alms. 

The Pakms also are an intractable race. Thc;y are 
Mahometans, who formerly inhabited a country In the 
vicinity of the Ganges, toward Bengalee Before the in- 
^101651-52. 
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vasioii of India by the Mogols, the Paians had rendered 
themselves formidable in several places. Their power 
was felt principally at DeAZ// many of the neighbouring 
Rajas being their tributaries. Even the menials and 
carriers of water belonging to that nation are high-spirited 
and warlike.^ '•'If it be not so^ may I never ascend the | 
throne of Dehlij is the usual phraseology of a Patan, when j 
wishing to enforce the truth of any assertion. They hold 
the Indians, both Gentiles and Mogols, in the utinost con- 
tempt ; andj recollecting the consideration in wdiich they 
were formerly held in India, they mortally hate the Mogols, 
by whom their fathers were dispossessed of great princi- 
palitieSj and driven to the mountains far from JDeltli and 
Agra. Ill these mountains some Paians established them- 
selves as petty sovereigns or Rajas; but without any 
great power. 

The King of Visapour, so far from paying tribute to the 
Mogol, is engaged in perpetual war with him^ and contrives 
to defend his dominions. He owes his preservation less 
to the strength of his arms than to many peculiar circum- 
stances.^ His kingdom is at a great distance from Agra 
and Pehli, the Mogols usual places of residence ; the 
capital city^ called also Visaponrj is strong, and not easily 
accessible to an invading army, because of the bad water 

^ The Patlian Sultans of DeliU may be said to have reigned from 
1192-1554, somewhat more than three centuries and a half, during 
which time six dynasties, numbering in all forty kings, succeeded to 
the throne of Dehli. The boundaries of their Empire, at all times 
uncertain in extent, varying from the extreme limits of Eastern Bengal 
on one side to Kabul and Kandahar on the west, with Sind and the 
Southern Peninsula to complete the circle ; occasionally reduced to a 
few districts around the capital and in one instance confined to the 
single spot enclosed within the walls of the metropolis itself. See 
Thomas’s Chronicles of the Patkht King of Dehli ^ *<^77. 

2 How true this is at the present day. The regimental hihsthi or 
water-carrier, generally a Pathdn, is still a universal favourite, and his 
prowess has lately been sung in spirited verse by Rudy ard*^ Kipling in 
his barrack-room ballad of Gunga Din {Tht Scots Observer, 7th June 
1890), ^ Seep. 196. Bijapiin 
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and scarcity of forage in the surrounding country • 
several Rajas for the sake of mutual security join" him 
when attacked, with their forces, 'I'he celebrated Sem-Qi 
not long ago made a seasonable diversion in his favour ! 
plundering and burning the rich seaport of Sourute.'^ ‘ ^ 
There is again the wealthy and powerful King of Go/ 
kotida, who secretly supplies the King of Fisupour with 
money, and constantly keeps an army on the frontiers 
with the double object of defending his own territories and 
aiding Visa pour \n the event of that country being closely 
pressed, ^ 


Similarly, among those not paying tribute may be num- 
bered more than a hundred Rajas, or GnUile soverei«'ns of 
considerable strength, dispersed over the whole empire 
some near and some at a distance from Agm and Dclili 
Fifteen or sixteen of these Rajas are ricfi and formidable 
particularly Rana,^ formerly considered Emperor of the 
Rajas, and supposed to be descended from King Poms 
Jesseingue^ and JcssomseingucA If these three chose to 
enter into an offensive league, they would prove dantrerous 
opponents to the Mogol, each of them having at all“times 
the means of taking the field with twenty thousand cavalry 
better than any that could be opposed to tliem. These 
horsemen are called Ragipmis, or sons of Rajas. Their 
military occupation, as I have stated elsewhere/ descends 
from father to son ; and every man reeeive.s a grant of land 
on condition that he be always prepared ti. mount his 
horse and follow the Raja, whither he shall command. 
These men endure a great deal of fatigue, and require only 
disciplme to become excellent soldiers ^ 


rW— It is material to remark that the Great Mogol is 
ja Mahometau of the sect of the Sounnys, y^ho, believing 
fwrth the Turks that Osman was the true successor of 
Mahomet, are distinguished by the name of Osmantps. The 

^ See p. i8S. 2 x],u ruler of Chifbr (Mewdr or Udainur) 
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majority of his courtiers^ however^ beiii^ Persians, are of 
the party known by the appellation of Chias, believers in 
the real succession of Ahj. Moreover, the Great Mogol is a 
foreigner in Hwdouslan^ a descendant of Tamerlan, chief of 
those Mogols from TarUmj who, about the year 1401, over- 
ran and conquered the Indies, Consequently he finds him- 
self in an hostile country, or nearly so ; a country containing* 
hundi*eds of Gentiles to one Mogol^ or even to one 
Mahometan. 1 o maintain himself in such a country, in the 
midst of domestic and powerful enemies, and to be always 
prepared against any hostile movement on the side of 
Persia or Ushcc, he is under the necessity of keeping up 
numerous armies, even in the time of peace. These armies 
are composed either of natives, such as llagipous and 
Patans, or of genuine Mogols and people who, though less 
esteemed, are called Mogols because white men, foreigners, 
and Mahometans, The court itself does not now consist, 
as originally, of real Mogols ; but is a medley of Ushecs, 
Persians, Arabs, and Turks, or descendants from all these 
people ; known, as I said before, by the general appellation 
of Mogols. It should be added, however, that children of 
the third and fourth generation, who have the brown 
complexion, and the languid manner of this coiintiy of 
their nativity, are held in much less respect than new 
comers, and are seldom invested with official situations : 
they consider themselves happy, if permitted to serve as 
private soldiers in the infantry or cavalry.— But it is time 
to give your lordship some idea of the armies of the Great 
Mogol, in order that you may judge, by the vast expendi- 
ture to which they subject him, what are really his effec- 
tive means and resources. 

I shall first speak of the native araiy,^ which he must 
perforce entertain. 

Under this head are comprehended the ragipous of 
Jesseingue and of Jessomseingue ; to whom, and tb several 
other Rajas, the Mogol grants large sums for the service 
^ In the original, * Milic-.; du pais. ’ 
u 
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of a certain number of ibeir raglpoits, to be ke])t always 
ready and at his disposal, llqjafi bear an equal rank with 
the foreign and Mahometan OmmJiH, wliether employed in 
the army which the King retains at all times near his 
person^ or in tliose stationed in the provinces, lliey are 
also generally subjected to the same regulations as the 
Onmhs, even to mounting guard; with this clifFerencej 
however^ that the Rajas never mount within a fortress, 
but invariably without the walls, under their own tents, 
not enduring the idea of being confined during four-and- 
twenty hours, and always refusing to enlcr any fortress 
unless well attended, and by men determined to sacrifice 
their lives for their leaders. This self-devotion has been 
sufficiently proved when attempts have been made to deal 
treacherously with a Raja, 

There are many reasons why the Mogol is obliged to 
retain Rajas in his service. 

First. Eagipous are not only excellent soldiers, but, as I 
have said, some Rajas can in any one day bring more than 
twenty thousand to the field. 

Second. They are necessary to keep in check such Rajas 
as are not in the Mogol’ s pay ; to reduce to submission 
those who take up arms rather than pay tribute, or refuse 
to join the army when summoned by the Mogol. 

Third. It is the King's policy to foment jealousy and 
discord amongst the Rajas, and by caressing and favouring 
some more than others, he often succeeds, when desirous 
of doing so, in kindling wuirs among them. 

Fourth, They are always at hand to be employed against 
the Paians, or against any rebellious Omrah or governor. 

Fifth. Whenever the King of Golkonda withholds his 
tribute, or evinces an inclination to defend the King of Vis- 
apour or any neighbouring Baja whom the ilfogo/ wishes 
to despoil or render tributary, Rajas are sent against him 
in prefefence to Omrahs, who being for tlie most part 
Persians, are not of the same religion as the Mogol, to wit 
Sontmps, but CIms, as are the Kings of Persia and Golkonda. 
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Sixth. The Mogol never finds the Rajas more useful 
than when he is engaged in hostility with the Persians. 
His Ommhs, as I have just remarked^ are generally of 
that nation;, and shudder at the idea of fighting against 
their natural King ; especially because they acknowledge 
him as their hnam^ their Calife or sovereign pontiff, and 
the descendant of Aly^ to bear arms against whom they 
therefore consider a great crime. 

The Mogol is also compelled to engage Palans in his 
service by reasons very similar to those I have assigned 
for employing ragipom. 

In fine, he is reduced to the necessity of supporting 
those troops of foreigners, or Mogols, which we have 
noticed ; and as they form the jn'incipal force of the king- 
dom, and are maintained at an incredible expense, a de- 
tailed description of this force may not be unacceptable. 

These troops, both cavalry and infantry, may be con- 
sidered under two heads : one part as alw^ays near the 
Mogol' s person ,■ the other, as dispersed in the several 
provinces. In regard to the cavalry retained near the 
King, I shall speak first of the Omrahs, then of the 
Mamehdars, next of the Boiizindars; and, last of all, of 
the common troopers. I shall then proceed to the in- 
fantry, and describe the musketeers and all the foot-men 
■who serve in the artillery, saying a word in passing on the 
horse artillery. 

It must not be imagined that the Omrahs or Lords of 
the Mogol' s court are members of ancient families, as our 
nobility in France, The King being proprietor of all the 
lands in the empire, there can exist neither Dukedoms 
nor Marquisates ,* nor can any family be found possessed 
of wealth arising from a domain, and living upon its own 
patrimony. The courtiers are often not even descendants 
of Omrahs s because, the King being heir of all their posses- 
sions, no family can long maintain its distinction, but, 
after the Omralis death, is soon extinguished, and the 
sons, or at least the grandsons, reduced generally, we 
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might almost say, to beggary, and compelled to enlist as 
mere troopers in the cavalry of some Omrah. The King, 
however, usually bestows a small pension on the widow 
and often on the family; and if the life be suf- 

ficiently prolonged, he may obtain tiie advancement of 
his children by royal favour, particularly if their persons 
be well formed, and their complexions sufiicieiitly fair to 
enable them to pass for genuine iliogo/.vJ But this ad- 
vancement through special favour proceeds slowly, for it 
is an almost invariable custom to pass gradiudly 
small salaries, and inconsiderable offices, to situations of 
greater trust and emolument. The Oairtihs, therefore, 
mostly consist of adventurers from dilierent nations who 
entice one another to the court ; and are genei*ally per- 
sons of low descent, some having been originally slaves, 
and the majority being destitute of educatioiL The 
Mogol raises them to dignities, or degrades them to 
obscurity, according to his own pleasure and caprice. 

Some of the Omrahs have the title of Hazun/, or lord of 
a thousand horse; some, of Bon TJazarj/, lord of two thou- 
sand horse ; some, of lord of five thousand horse; 

some, of HecJii, lord of seven thousand horse ; some, of 
Deh Hanary, lord of ten thousand horse ; and sometimes an 
Omrah has the title of Bouazdeh Ilazan/, lord of twelve 
thousand horse ; as w-as the case with the King*s eldest 
son. Their pay is proportionate, not to the number of 
men, but to the number of horses, and two horses are 
generally allowed to one trooper, in order that the ser- 
vice may be better performed ; for in those hot countries 
it is usual to say that a soldier with a single horse has one 
foot on the ground. But let it not be supposed that an 
Omrah is expected to keep, or indeed that the King would 
pay for, such a body of horse as is implied by the titles of 
Douazdeh or Hecht Hazarij ; high-sounding names intended 
to impose on the credulous, and deceive 'Fortdguers. The 
King himself regulates as w^cll the elective number 

^ isce pp. 3, 404. 
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that each Omrah is to maintain, as the nominal number 
which he need not keep, but which is also paid for, and 
usually forms the principal part of his salary. This salary 
is increased by the money that the Omrah retains out of 
every man’s pay, and by what accrues from his false re- 
turns of the horses he is supposed to provide : all which 
renders the OmraJis income very considerable, particularly 
when he is so fortunate as to have some good Jah-ghirs, or 
suitable lands, assigned to him for the payment of his 
salary ; for I perceived that the Omrah under whom I 
served, a Fenge-Hazary, or lord of five thousand, whose 
quota was fixed at five hundred horses, had yet a balance 
over after the payment of all expenses, of nearly five 
thousand crowns a month, although, like all those who 
have no Jah-ghirs, he was a Nagdy} that is to say, one who 
drew his pay in cash from the treasury. Notwithstanding 
these large incomes, I was acquainted with very few 
wealthy Ommhs i on the contrary, most of them are in 
embarrassed circumstances, and deeply in debt ; not that 
they are ruined, like the nobility of other countries, by 
the extravagance of their table, but by the costly presents 
made to the King at certain annual festivals, and by their 
large establishments of wives, servants, camels, and horses. 

The Omrahs in the provinces, in the armies, and at 
court, are very numerous ; but it was not in my power to 
ascertain their number, which is not fixed. I never saw 
less than five-and-twenty to thirty at court, ail of whom 
were in the receipt of the large incomes already mentioned, 
dependent for the amount upon their number of horses, 
from one to twelve thousand. 

It is these Omrahs who attain to the highest honours 
and situations of the State, — at court, in the provinces, 
and in the armies ,* and who are, as they call themselves, 
the Pillars of the Empire. Tiiey maintain the splendour 
of the court, and are never seen out-of-doors but in the 

^ From the Persian word meaning silver, used in the sense of 
ready money, 
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most superb apparel ; mounted sometimes on an elephant, 
sometimes on horseback, and not uiifreqiiently in a Pakhj 
attended by many of their cavalry, and by a large body ot 
servants on foot, who take their station in front, and at 
either side, of their lord, not only to clear the way, but to 
flap the flies and brush off the dust with tails of peacocks ; 
to carry the picquedent^ or spitoon, water to allay the 
Omralis thirst, and sometimes account-books, and other 
papers. Every Onmth at court is obliged, under a certain 
penalty, to repair twice a day to the assembly, for the 
purpose of ])aying his respects to the King, at ten or 
eleven o’clock in the morning, when he is there seated to 
dispense justice, and at six in the evening. An Oim'ah 
must also, in rotation, keep guard in the fortress once 
every week, during four-and-twenty hours. lie sends 
thither his bed, carpet, and other furniture ; the King 
supplying him with nothing but his meals. Tliese are 
received with peculiar ceremony. Thrice tlie Ommh per- 
forms the taslim^ or reverence, the face turned toward the 
royal apartment ; first dropping the hand down to the 
ground, and then lifting it up to the head.'*^ 

Whenever the King takes an excursion in his Paleky, 
on an elephant, or in a TacURamn (or travelling throne, 
carried upon the shoulders of eight men, who are cleverly 
relieved from time to time when on the march by eight 
others), all the Omrahs who are not prevented by illness, 
disabled by age, or exempted by a peculiar office, are 
bound to accompany him on horseback, exposed to the 

^ A capital transliteration of the Ilindostanee word ^ik-dan, spit- 
box. The ' pigdaim ’ of modern Anglo-Indian colloquial. In another 
English translation of this book the word picquedent has been rendered 
‘ tooth-pick/ a mistake that has been copied by others. 

^ * The salutation called tasllm consists in placing the back of the 
right hand on the ground, and then raising it gently till the person 
stands erecfc when he puts the palm of his hand upon the crown of 
his head, which pleasing manner of saluting signifies that he is ready 
to give himself as an ^^Q.tmgd--Ain 4 -Akbari^ Blochmann’s trans- 
lation, voL i, p. 158. See p. 25S text, and footnote K 
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inclemency of tlie weather and to sii locating clouds of 
dust. On every occasion the King is completely sheltered^ 
whether taking the diversion of huntings marching at the 
head of his troops, or making his progresses from one city 
to another. Wheiij however, he confines his hunting to 
the neighbourhood of the city^, visits his country house or 
repairs to the mosque, he sometimes dispenses with so 
large a retinue, and prefers being attended by such 
Ommhs only as are that day on guard. 

Mansehdars ^ are horsemen with 7nmiseh pay, which is a 
peculiar pay, botli honourable and considerable ; not equal 
to that of the Omrahs, but much greater than the common 
pay. Fleiice they are looked on as petty Oiwrahs^ and as 
being of the rank from which the OiimiJm are taken. 
They acknowledge no other chief but the King, and have 
much the same duties imposed upon them as the Omrahs^ 
to wiiorn they would be equal if they had horsemen under 
them, as formerly was sometimes the case ; hut now they 
have only tw^o, four, or six seiwice horses, that is, such 
as bear the King’s mark ; and their pay is, in some in- 
stances, as low as one hundred and Mlyrowpies per month, 
and never exceeds seven hundred. Their number is not 
fixed, 2 but they are much more numerous than the Oinmhs : 
besides those in the provinces and armies, there are never 
less than two or three hundred at court. 

Rourjindars are also cavaliers, who receive their pay daily, 
as the word imports ; but their pay is greater, in some 
instances, than that of many of the mcmsehdars. It is, 
however, of a different kind, and not thought so honour- 
able, but the Eoi/smdars are not subject, like the Manseb- 
dars, to the Agemis ; that is, are not bound to take, at a 
valuation, carpets, and other pieces of furniture, that have 

^ Mansab means in Arabic and Persian an office, hence Mansabdar 
an officer, but the word was generally restricted to high officials. 

- Akbar fixed the number of Mansabs at sixty-six, to correspond 
with the value of the letters in the name of Allah. See Blochmamfs 
Am, vob i p. '327. 
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been used in the King’s palace., and on which an un- 
reasonable value is sometimes set. Their number is very 
great. They hll the inferior offices ; many being clerks 
and under-clerks ; while some are employed to affix the 
King’s signet to Bcmdtes} or orders for the payment of 
money ; and they scruple not to receive bribes for the 
quick issuing of these documents. 

The common horsemen serve under the Omralis: they 
are of two classes ; the first consists of those who keep a 
pair of horses which the Omrah is bound to maintain for 
the King’s service, and which bear the Omralis mark on the 
thigh, and the second of those who keep only one horse. 
The former are the more esteemed, and receive the greater 
pay. Tlie pay of the troopers depends, in a great measure, 

^ A bardt corresponded somewhat to the modern cheque ; it was a 
statement of account which contained details of tlie service or work 
for which it wa.s issued, a pay order. It had to pass through many 
hands for ^countersignature’ before being actually cashed. ‘The 
receipts and expenditure of the Imperial workshops, the deposits and 
payments of salaries to the w'orkmen (of whom some draw their pay 
on [military] descriptive rolls, and others according to the services 
performed by them, as the men engaged in the Imperial elephant and 
horse stables, and in the wagon department) are all made by bardts 
[Ain, p. 262). 

The Emperor Akbar who organised in a very thorough manner all 
the various departments of State, being desirous of avoiding delay, 
‘and from motives of kindness’ ordered that certain classes of state 
papers, among others bardls, then all included in the term sanad^ 
need not be placed before him personally. This practice appears 
from Bernier’s statement to have been continued by succeeding 
Emperors, but apparently with not altogether satisfactory results. 

At the present day the word berat is applied to certain documents of 
state in Turkey, and in The Siamia^'d London, October 1st, 

1890, we read with reference to the doing.s of Monsignor Senessi 
the Bulgarian Archbishop, in Macedonia, that . . . ‘ There can be 
little doubt, however, that, by the terms of his Berat, he is strictly with- 
in his right in visiting all villages where the Exarchist population is in 
marked majority, and in consecrating churches for them. Further- 
more, beside^ the written authority, which might count for very little, 
he seems to enjoy if not the countenance, at least the tolerance of the 
Turkish authorities. . , 
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oil tlie generosity of the Omrali, who may favour whom 
he pleases ; although it is understood by the Mogol that 
he that keeps only one horse shall not receive less than 
five-and-twenty roiipies a months and on that footing lie 
calculates his accounts with the Omraks.'^ 

The foot-soldiers receive the smallest pay ; aiid^, to be 
sui*e, the musketeers cut a sorry figure at the best of tiiiies^ 
which may be said to be when squatting on the ground^ 
and resting their muskets on a kind of wooden fork which 
hangs to them. Even then^ they are terribly afraid of 
burning their eyes or their long beards, and above all lest 
some Dgen,^ or evil spirit^ should cause the bursting of 
their musket. Some have twenty rowpies a month, some 
fifteen, some ten ; but their artillerymen who receive great 
pay, particularly all the Franguis or Christians, — PoHuguesej 
English, Dutch, Germans, and French ; fugitives from Goa, 
and from the Dutch and English companies. Formerly, 
when the Mogols were little skilled in the management of 
artillery, the pay of the Europeans was more liberal, and 
there are still some remaining who receive two hundred/- 
roupies a month : but now the King admits them with 
difficulty into the service, and limits their pay to thirty- 
two roupies. 

The artillery is of two sorts, the heavy and the light, 
or, as they call the latter, the artillery of the stirrup. With 
respect to the heavy artillery, I recollect that when the 
King, after his illness, vrent with his army to Labor and 
Kachemire to pass the summer in that dear little paradise of 
the Indies,' it consisted of seventy pieces of cannon, mostly 
of brass, without reckoning from two to three hundred 
light camels, each of which carried a small field-piece of 
the size of a double musket, attached on the back of the 

^ In the time of the Emperor Akbar, a yakaspah (one horse) 
trooper was paid according to the kind of horse he maintained, and 
the amount varied from Rs. 30 per mensem for an Iraqi (Arabian) to 
Rs. 12 for a Janglah, or what would now be called a ‘country bred.* 

^ The Arabic jinn* 
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animaL ranch in the same manner as swivels are fixed in 
oiir barks. I shall relate elsewhere this expedition to 
KacJieinirc, and describe how the Kii\i>', during that long 
journey, amused himself almost every day, with the sports 
of the field, sometimes letting his birtls of prey loose 
against cranes ; sometimes hunting the nihgaus, or grev 
oxen (a species of elk) ; another day hunting antelopes 
with tame leopards; and then indulging in the exclu- 
sively royal hunt of the lion. 

The artillery of the stirrup, which also accompanied the 
Mogol in the journey to Lahor and Kachemire, appeared to 
me extremely well appointed. It consisted of fifty or sixty 
small field-pieces, all of brass ; each piece mounted on a well- 
made and handsomely painted carriage, containing two 
ammunition chests, one behind and another in front, and 
ornamented with a variety of small red streamers. The 
carriage, with the driver, was drawn by two fine horses, 
and attended by a third horse, led by an assistant driver as 
a relay. The heavy artillery did not always follow^ the 
King, who was in the habit of diverging from the highroad, 
in search of hunting-ground, or for the purpose of keeping 
near the rivers and other waters. It could not move along 
difficult passes, or cross the bridges of boats thrown over 
the rivers. But the light artillery is always intended to be 
near the King s person and on that account takes the name 
of artillery of the stirrup. When he resumes his journey 
in the morning, and is disposed to shoot or hunt in game 
preserves, the avenues to which are guarded, it moves 
straight forward, and reaches with all possible speed the 
next place of encampment, where the royal tents and those 
of the principal Omrahs have been pitched since tlie pre- 
ceding day. The guns are then ranged in front of the 
King s quarters, and by way of signal to the army, fire a 
volley the moment he arrives. 

The amiy stationed in the provinces differs in nothing 
from that about the King’s person, except in its superior 
numbers. In every district there are OmmhSyMmmbdar^ 
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RouzindarSj common troopers, infantry and artillery. In 
the Decan alone the cavalry amounts to twenty or hve-and- 
twenty, and sometimes to thirty thousand; a force not 
more than sufficient to overawe the powerful King of 
Goikonda, and to maintain the war against the King of 
Fisapouj^ ciiid the Rajas whoj for the sake of mutual protec- 
tion, join their forces with his. The number of troops in 
the kingdom of Kahoul, which it is necessary to quarter in 
that country to guard against any hostile movement on the 
part of the Persums, Augam, BaJouchees, and I know not ho%v 
many other mountaineers, cannot be less than twelve or 
fifteen thousand. In the kingdom of Kachemire there are 
more than four thousand. In Bengale, so frequently the 
seat of war, the number is much greater ; and as there is 
no province which can dispense wdth a military force, more 
or less numerous, according to its extent and particular 
situation, the total amount of troops in Hindoustan is almost 
incredible. 

Leaving out of our present calculation the infantry, which 
is of small amount, and the number of horses, which is 
merely nominal, and is apt to deceive a superficial observer, 
I should think, with many persons well conversant with 
this matter, that the effective cavalry, commonly about the 
King's person, including that of the Rajas and FaRms, 
amount to thirty-five or forty thousand ; which, added to 
those in the provinces, forms a total of more than two 
hundred thousand horse. 

I have said that the infantry was inconsiderable. I do 
not think that in the army immediately about the King, 
the number can exceed fifteen thousand, including mus- 
keteers, foot artillery, and generally, every person con- 
nected with that artillery. From this, an estimate may 
be formed of the number of infantry in the provinces. 
I cannot account for the prodigious amount of infantry 
with which some people swell the armies of the G^'eai 
Mogolj otherwise than by supposing that with the fighting 
menij they confound servants, sutlers, tradesmen, and all 
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those individuals belonging to hasars, or markets, who 
accompany the troops. ^ Including these followers, I can 
well conceive that the army immediately about the King’s 
person, particularly when it is known that he intends to 
absent himself for some time from his capital, may amount 
to two, or even three hundred thousand infantry. This 
will not be deemed an extravagant computation, if we 
bear in mind the immense quantity of tents, kitchens 
baggage, furniture, and even women, usually attendant on 
the army. For the conveyance of all these are again 
required many elephants, camels, oxen, horses, and porters. 
Your Lordship will bear in mind that, from the nature and 
government of this country, where the King is sole pro- 
prietor of all the land in the empire, a capital city, such as 
Behly or Agra, derives its chief support from the presence 
of the army, and that the population is reduced to the 
necessity of following the Mogol whenever he undertakes 
a journey of long continuance.^ Those cities resemble any 
place rather than Park ; they might more fitly be com- 
pared to a camp, if the lodgings and accommodations were 
not a little superior to those found in the tents of armie.s. 

It is also important to remark the absolute necessity 
which exists of paying the whole of this army every two 
months, from the ornrah to the private soldier ; for the 
King's pay is their only means of sustenance. In France, 
when the exigencies of the times prevent tlie government 
from immediately discharging an arrear of debt, an officer, 
or even a private soldier, may contrive to live for some 
time by means of his own private income; but in the 
Indies, any unusual delay in the payment of the troops is 
sure to be attended with fatal consequences ; after selling 
whatever trifling articles they may possess, the soldiers 
disband and die of hunger. Toward the close of the late 
civil war, I discovered a growing disposition in the 

^ In the time of the Emperor Akbar, porters, dak nuiners or post- 
men, gladiators {s/mms/i/r^dz), wrestlers, palki bearers, and water- 
carriers, were all classed as infantry, a 
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troopers to sell their horses^ which they would, no doubt, 
soon have done if the war had been prolonged. And no 
wonder ; for consider, My Lord, that it is difficult to find in 
the Mogol’s army, a soldier who is not married, who has not 
wife, children, servants, and slaves, all depending upon him 
for support. I have known many persons lost in amazement 
while contemplating the number of persons, amounting to 
millions, who depend for support solely on the King’s pay. 
Is it possible, they have asked, that any revenue can 
suffice for such incredil)le expenditure ? seeming to forget 
the riches of the Grcal Mogol^ and the peculiar manner in 
which Hindouslan is governed. 

But I have not enumerated all the expenses incurred 
by the Great MogoL He keeps in Dchfjj and Ag?n from 
two to three thousand fine horses, always at hand in case 
of emergency: eight or nine hundred elephants, and a 
large number of baggage horses, mules, and porters, 
intended to carry the numerous and capacious tents, with 
their fittings, his wives and women, furniture, kitchen 
apparatus, Gatiges-waler^'^ and all the other articles neces- 

^ The Mogul Emperors were great connoisseurs in the matter of 
good water, and the following extract from the Ain4-Akbarif 
voL i. p. 55, regarding the department of state, the Akiar Khanah, 
which had to do with the supply and cooling of drinking water, 
also with the supply of ice, then brought in the form of frozen 
snow from the Himalayas, is interesting. ‘ His Majesty calls this 
source of life ‘‘the water of immortality,” and has committed the 
care of this department to proper persons. He does not drink much 
but pays much attention to this matter. Both at home and on travels 
he drinks Ganges water. Some trustworthy persons are stationed on 
the banks of that river, who despatch the water in sealed jars. "When 
the Court was at the capital Agra and in Fathptir [-Si'kri], the 
water came from the district of Sariin,^ but now that his Majesty is in 
the Panjab, the water is brought from Hardwar, For the cooking of 
the food, rain water or water taken from the Jamnah and Chenab is 
used, mixed with a little Ganges water. On journeys and hunting 
parties his Majesty, from his predilection for good water, appoints 
experienced men as water-tasters.’ 


1 Blochmann, transl i. 55, SArrtn is a derical error for Soron, in the Etah District, the 
nearest point on the old bed of the Gauges to Ai^ra. 
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sary for tbe camp, which the Mogol has always about hini 
as in his capital, things which are not considered necessary 
in our kingdoms in Europe. 

Add to this, if you will, the enormous expenses of the 
Seraglio, where the consumption of fine cloths of gold, and 
brocades, silks, embroideries, pearls, musk, amber and sweet 
essences, is greater than can be conceived. 

Thus, although the Great Mogol be in the receipt of an 
immense revenue, his expenditure being much in the same 
proportion, he cannot possess the vast surplus of wealth 
that most people seem to imagine. I admit that his 
income exceeds probably the joint revenues of the Graiid 
Seignior and of the King of Persia ; but if I were to call 
him a wealthy monarch, it would be in the sense that a 
treasurer is to be considered wealthy who pa3^s with one 
hand the large sums which he receives with the other. 

I should call that King effectively rich who, without 
oppressing or impoverishing his people, possessed revenues 
sufficient to support the expenses of a numerous and 

magnificent court — to erect grand and useful edifices to 

indulge a liberal and kind disposition — to maintain a 

military force for the defence of his dominions and> 

besides all this, to reserve an accumulating fund that 
would provide against any unforeseen ruptxire with his 
neighbours, although it should prove of some years' dura- 
tion. The Sovereign of the Indies is doubtless possessed 
of many of these advantages, but not to the degree 
generally supposed. What I have said on the subject of 
the great expenses to which he is unavoidably exposed, 
has perhaps inclined you to this opinion ; and the two 
fficts I am about to relate, of which I had an opportunity 
to ascertain the correctness, will convince your lordship 
that the pecuniary resources of the Great Mogol himself 
may be exaggerated. 

First.-# Toward the conclusion of the late war, Aureng- 
Zehe was perplexed how to pay and supply his armies, 
notwithstanding that the war had continued but five 
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years, that the pay of the troops was less than usualj that, 
with the exc^eption of Bengalc where Sulian Sujali still held 
oiitj a profound tranquillity reigned in every part of liin- 
dousian, and that he had so lately appropriated to himself 
a large portion of the treasures of his father Chah-Jehan. 

Second. — Chiih-J ehan^ who was a great economist and 
reigned more than forty years without being involved in 
any great wars, never amassed six hour ours of roupies} 
But I do not include in this sum a great abundance 
of gold and silver articles, of various descriptions, 
curiously wrought, and covered with precious stones; or 
a prodigious quantity of pearls and gems of all kinds, 
of great size and value. I doubt whether any other 
Monarch possesses more of this species of wealth ; a 
throne of the great Mogol, covered with pearls and 
diamonds, being alone valued, if my memory be correct, 
at three kourours of mupies. But all these precious 
stones, and valuable articles, are the spoils of ancient 
princes, Paians and Pajas, collected during a long course 
of years, and, increasing regularly under every reign, by 
presents which the Omrahs are compelled to make on 
certain annual festivals. The whole of this treasure is 
considered the property of the crown, which it is criminal 
to touch, and upon the security^ of which the King, in a 
time of pressing necessity, would find it extremely difficult 
to raise the smallest sum. 

Before I conclude, I wish to explain ho'w it happens that, 
although this Empire of the Mogol is such an abyss for gold 
and silver, as I said before, these precious metals are not 
ill greater plenty here than elsewhere ; on the contrai-y, 
the inhabitants have fess the appearance of a moneyed 
people than those of many other parts of the globe. 

In the first place, a large quantity is melted, re-melted, 
and wasted, in fabricating women’s bracelets, both for 

^ I have already staled [see p. 200, footnote] that a rouble is worth 
about twenty-nine sols. One hundred thousand make a lecqim^ and 
one hundred Iccques one homoun'-^Bemier. 
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the hands and feet, chains, ear-rings, nose and finger rings, 
and a still larger qiiantit}?^ is consumed in manufacturing 
embroideries ; alachas, or striped silken stuffs ; touras} or 
fringes of gold lace, worn on turbans ; gold and silver 
cloths; scarfs, turbans, and brocades.- The quantity of 
these articles made in India is incredible. All the troops, 
from the Omrah to the man in the ranks, will wear gilt 
ornaments ; nor will a private soldier refuse them to his 
wife and children, though the whole family should die of 
hunger ; which indeed is a common occurrence. 

In the second place, the King, as proprietor of the 
land, makes over a certain quantity to military men, as 
an equivalent for their pay ; and this grant is called 
jaJi-ghir, or, as in Turkey, ihnar ; the word jah-ghlr signify- 
ing the spot from which to draw, or the place of salary. 
Similar grants are made to governors, in lieu of their 
salary, and also for the support of their troops, on con- 
dition that they pay a certain sum annually to the King out 
of any surplus revenue that the land may yield. The lands 
not so granted are retained by the King as the peculiar 
domains of his house, and are seldom, if ever, given in the 
way oi jahghir; and upon these domains he keeps con- 
tractors,® who are also bound to pay him an annual rent. 

^ From the Persian word iurrek, a lock of hair. Fringes, with 
which the ends of turban cloths are finished oft’. 

2 Recent travellers have remarked upon this * abyss for gold and 
silver,’ to use Bernier's forcible language, in the East generally, and in 
an interesting special article in The Times of March 13th, 1891, de- 
scribing the cutting of the top-knot (a ‘ coming of age ’ ceremony) of the 
heir-apparent to the Crown of Siam which took place on the 19th of 
January, we read, propos of the grand procession : — 

‘ But a Siamese procession is in itself a marvel, compared with ■which tlie most 
ambitious Lord Mayor’s Show is a very one-horse affair. The Royal crown alone 
worn by the King in his palanquin, would, if converted into pounds sterling, pay for a 
great many such shows. So w'ould his jewelled uniform, and so would the crown of 
the small Prince. Many thousands of pounds’ worth of pure gold is carried along on 
the belts and ^ouit uniforms of the grandees ; and an inventory of the other “ pro- 
perties” displayed would rather astonish a manager of stage processions in Europe.’ 

In this connecdou see Appendix iv, 

® In the original, Fermiers* 
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The persons thus put in possession of the land^ whether 
as iimariotSi governors, or contractors, have an authority 
almost absolute over the peasantry, and nearly as much 
over the artisans and merchants of the towns and villages 
within their district ; and nothing can be imagined more 
cruel and oppressive than the manner in which it is 
exercised. There is no one before whom the injured 
peasant, artisan, or tradesman can pour out his just com- 
plaints; no great lords, parliaments, or judges of local 
courts, exist, as m JFi'ajice , to restrain the wickedness of 
those merciless oppressors, and the Kadis, or judges, are 
not invested with sufficient power to redress the wrongs 
of these unhappy people. This sad abuse of the royal 
authority may not he felt in the same degree near capital 
cities such as Dehly and Agra, or in the vicinity of large 
towns and seaports, because in those places acts of gross 
injustice cannot easily be concealed from the court. 

This debasing state of slavery obstructs the progress of 
trade and influences the manners and mode of life of every 
individual. There can be little encouragement to engage 
in commercial pursuits, when the success with which they 
may be attended, instead of adding to the enjoyments 
of life, provokes the cupidity of a neighbouring tyrant 
possessing both power and inclination to deprive any man 
of the fruits of his industry. When wealth is acquired, as 
must sometimes be the case, the possessor, so far frcan 
living with increased comfort and assuming an air of inde- 
pendence, studies the means by which he may appear 
indigent: his dress, lodging, and furniture, continue to 
be mean, and he is careful, above all things, never to in- 
dulge in the pleasures of the table. In the meantime, 
his gold and silver remain buried at a great depth in the 
ground ; agreeable to the general practice among the 
peasantry, artisans and merchants, whether Mahomelam 
or Gentiles, but especially among the lattex*, wiio possess 
almost exclusively the ti*ade and wealth of the country, 
and who believe that the money concealed during life 
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will prove bene^cial to them after death. A few indi 
vidaals alone who derive their income from the King o] 
from the Omi'ahs, or who are protected by a powerfii 
patron^ are at no pains to counterfeit poverty, but partake 
of the comforts and luxuries of life. 

I have no doubt that this habit of secretly burying the 
precious metals, and thus withdrawing them from circula- 
tion, is the principal cause of their apparent scarcity in 
Hmdoustan. 

From 'vvhat 1 have said, a question will naturally arise 
whether it would not be more advantageous for the King 
as w’^ell as for the people, if the former ceased to be sole 
possessor of the land, and the right of private property i 
were recognised in the Indies as it is with iis.^ I have 
carefully compared the condition of Eurojyean states, where 
that right is acknowledged, with the condition of those 
countries where it is not known, and am persuaded that 
the absence of it among the people is injurious to the best 
interests of the Sovereign himself. We have seen how in 
the Indies the gold and silver disappear in consequence 
of the tyranny of Timariots, Governors, and Revenue 
contractors — a tyranny which even the monarch, if so 
disposed, has no means of controlling in provinces not 
contiguous to his capital — a tyranny often so excessive as 
to deprive the peasant and artisan of the necessaries of 
life, and leave them to die of misery and exhaustion— a 
tyranny owing to which those wretched people either 
have no children at all, or have them only to endure the 
agonies of starvation, and to die at a tender age— a 
tyranny, in fine, that drives the cultivator of the soil from 
his wretched home to some neighbouring state, in hopes 
of finding milder treatment, or to the army, where he 
becomes the servant of some trooper. As the ground 
is seldom tilled otherwise than by compulsion, and as 
no person is found willing and able to repair the ditches 
and canals for the conveyance of water, it happens that 
^ In the original, ce Mien et a Tien, 
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the whole country is badly cultivated, and a great part 
rendered unproductive from the want of irrigation. The 
houses, too, are left in a dilapidated condition, there 
being few people who will either build new ones, or repair 
those which are tumbling down. The peasant cannot 
avoid asking himself this question : ^ Why should I toil 
for a tyrant who may come to-morrow and lay his rapacious 
hands upon all I possess and value, without leaving me, if 
such should be his humour, the means to drag on my 
miserable existence ? ’ — The Timariots, Governors, and 
Revenue contractors, on their part reason in this manner : 

^ Why should the neglected state of this land create un- 
easiness in our minds ? and why should we expend our 
own money and time to render it fruitful ? We may be 
deprived of it in a single moment, and our exertions would 
benefit neither ourselves nor our children. Let us draw 
from the soil all the money we can, though the peasant'' 
should starve or abscond, and we should leave it, when 
commanded to quit, a dreary wilderness/ 

The facts I have mentioned are sufficient to account for 
the rapid decline of the Asiatic states. It is owing to 
this miserable system of government that most towns in 
Hindoustan are made up of earth, mud, and other wretched 
materials ; that there is no city or town which, if it be 
not already ruined and deserted, does not bear evident 
marks of approaching decay. Without confining our 
remarks to so distant a kingdom, we may judge of the 
effects of despotic power unrelentingly exercised, by the 
present condition of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Palestine, the 
once wonderful plains of Antioch, and so many other 
regions anciently well cultivated, fertile, and populous, 
but now desolate, and in many parts marshy, pestiferous, 
and unfit for human habitation. Egppt also exhibits a sad 
picture of an enslaved country. More than one-tenth 
part of that incomparable territory has been I^st within 
the last eighty years, because no one will be at the 
expense of repairing the irrigation channels, and confining 
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the 'Nile within its banks. The low lands are thus 
violently inundated^, and covered with sand^ which cannot 
be removed without much labour and expense. Can it 
excite wonder, that under these circumstances^ the arts 
do not flourish here as they would do under a better 
government^ or as they flourish in our happier France? 
No artist can be expected to give his mind to his calling 
in the midst of a people who are either wretchedly poor, 
or who, if rich, assume an appearance of poverty, and who 
regard not the beauty and excellence, but the cheapness 
of* an article : a people whose grandees pay for a work of 
art considerably under its value, and according to their 
own caprice^ and who do not hesitate to punish an im- 
portunate artist, or tradesman, with the korrah, that long 
and terrible whip hanging at every Omralis gate. Is it 
not enough also to damp the ardour of any artist, 
when he feels that he can never hope to attain to any 
distinction; that he shall not be permitted to purchase 
either office or land for the benefit of himself and family ; 
that he must at no time make it appear he is the owner 
of the most trifling sum ; and that he may never venture 
to indulge in good fare^ or to dress in fine apparel, lest he 
should create a suspicion of his possessing money ? ^ The 
ai-ts in the Indies would long ago have lost their beauty 
and delicacy, if the Monarch and principal Omrahs did not 
keep in their pay a number of artists who work in their 
houses,^ teach the children, and are stimulated to exertion 
by the hope of reward and the fear of the korrah. The 
protection afforded by powerful patrons to rich merchants 
and tradesmen who pay the workmen rather higher 
wages, tends also to preserve the arts. I say rather 

^ In 1882 on the occasion of the formation of a Loan Collection of 
arts and manufactures in connection with an Agricultural Exhibition 
at Lucknow, many of the possessors of various ancient family jewels, 
amulets, a^id other works of art, were at first unwilling to lend them, 
lest by their doing so they should acquire the reputation of being 
wealthy and be assessed at a high rate for Income-tax. 

® See p. 258 text, and footnote®. 
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higher wages^ for it should not be inferred from the good- 
ness of the manufactures^ that the workman is held in 
esteem^ or arrives at a state of independence. Nothing 
but sheer necessity or blows from a cudgel keeps him 
employed ; he never can become rich^ and he feels it no 
trifling matter if he have the means of satisfying the 
cravings of hunger^ and of covering his body with the 
coarsest raiment. If money oe gained^ it does not in any 
measure go into his pocket, but only serves to increase 
the wealth of the merchant who, in his turn, is not a 
little perplexed how to guard against some act of outrage 
and extortion on the part of his superiors. 

A profound and universal ignorance is the natural con- 
sequence of such a state of society as I have endeavoured 
to describe. Is it possible to establish in Hinclomian 
academies and colleges properly endowed Where shall 
we seek for founders } or, should they be found, where are 
the scholars Where the individuals whose property is 
sufficient to support their childi*en at college ? or, if such 
individuals exist, who would venture to display so clear a 
proof of wealth ? Lastly, if any persons siiould be tempted 
to commit this great imprudence, yet where are the 
benefices, the employments, the offices of trust and dignity, 
that require ability and science and are calculated to ex- 
cite the emulation and the hopes of the young student ? 

Nor can the commerce of a country so governed be 
conducted with the activity and success that we witness in 
Europe ; few are the men who will voluntarily endure 
labour and anxiety, and incur danger, for another person’s 
benefit, — for a governor who may appropriate to his own 
use the profit of any speculation. Let that profit be ever 
so great, the man by whom it has been made must still 
wear the garb of indigence, and fare no better, in regard 
to eating and drinking, than his poorer neighbours. In 
cases, indeed, where the merchant is protected by a 
military man of rank, he may be induced to embark in 
commercial enterprises ; but still he must be the slave of 
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Lis patron, who will exact whatever terms he pleases as 
the price of his protection. 

The Great Mogol cannot select for his service^ princes, 
noblemen and gentlemen of opulent and ancient families ; 
nor the sons of his citizens, merchants and manufacturers ; 
men of education, possessing a high sense of propriety, 
aiFectionately attached to their Sovereign, ready to sup- 
port, by acts of valour, the reputation of their family, and, 
as the occasion may arise, able and willing to maintain 
themselves, either at court or in the army, by means of 
their own patrimony ; animated by the hope of better 
times, and satisfied with the approbation and smile of their 
Sovereign. Instead of men of this description, he is sur- 
rounded by slaves, ignorant and brutal ; by parasites raised 
from the dregs of society ,* strangers to loyalty and 
patriotism; full of insufferable pride, and destitute of 
courage, of honour, and of decency. 

The country is ruined by the necessity of defraying the 
enormous charges required to maintain the splendour of 
a numerous court, and to pay a large army maintained for 
the purpose of keeping the people in subjection. No 
adequate idea can be conveyed of the sufferings of that 
people. The cudgel and the whip compel them to in- 
cessant labour for the benefit of others ; and driven to 
despair by every kind of cruel treatment, their revolt or 
their flight is only prevented by the presence of a military 
force. 

The misery of this ill-fated country is increased by the 
practice which prevails too much at all times, but especially 
on the breaking out of an important war, of selling the 
different governments for immense sums in hard cash. 
Hence it naturally becomes the principal object of the 
individual thus appointed Governor, to obtain repayment 
of the purchase-money, which he borrowed as he could at 
a ruinou^'rate of interest. Indeed whether the govern- 
ment of a province has oi* has not been bought, the 
Governor, as well as the iimariot and the farmer of the 
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revenue, must find the means of making valuable presents, 
every year, to a FmV, a Eimuchy a lady of the Seraglioj, 
and to any other person whose influence at court he con- 
siders indispensable. The Governor must also enforce the 
payment of the regular tribute to the King ; and although 
he was originally a wretched slave, involved in debt, and 
without the smallest patrimony, he yet becomes a great 
and opulent lord. 

Thus do ruin and desolation overspread the land. The 
provincial governors, as before observed, are so many petty 
tyrants, possessing a boundless authority ; and as there is 
no one to whom the oppressed subject may appeal, he 
cannot hope for redress, let his injuries be ever so grievous 
or ever so frequently repeated. 

It is true that the Great Mogol sends a Vakea-Nevu ^ to 
the various provinces ; that is, persons whose business it is 
to communicate every event that takes place ; but there 
is generally a disgraceful collusion between these officers 
and the governor, so that their presence seldom restrains 
the tyranny exercised over the unhappy people. 

Governments also are not so often and so openly sold 
in Hindoustan as in Turkey, I say ^ so openly," because the 
costly presents, made occasionally by the governors, are 
nearly equivalent to purchase-money. The same persons, 
too, generally remain longer in their respective govern- 
ments than in Turkey ^ and the people are gradually less 
oppressed by governors of some standing than wEen, in- 
digent and greedy, they first take possession of their 
province. The tyranny of these men is also somewhat 

^ A corruption of the Persian word Wdk^ahnawis, a newswriter, an 
ancient institution in India. Fryer partly attributed Aurangzeb’s 
non-success in the Deccan, although he had large armies there, to the 
false reports sent by his newswriters, stating:— ‘Notwithstanding all 
these formidable Numbers, while the Generals and Vocanovues con- 
sult to deceive the Emperor, on whom he depends for a true state of 
things, it can never be otherwise but that they must be misrepre- 
sented, when the Judgment he makes must be by a false Perspective ’ 
(ed. Crooke, Hakluyt Soc., ii. 52). 
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mitigated by the apprehension that the people, if used 
with excessive cruelty^ may abandon the country, and seek 
an asylum in the territory of some Raja, as indeed happens 
very often. 

In Persia likewise are governments neither so frequently 
nor so publicly sold as in Turkey ; for it is not uncommon 
for the children of governors to succeed their fathers. The 
consequence of this better state of things is seen in the 
superior condition of the people^ as compared to those of 
Turkey, The Persians also are more polite, and there are 
even instances of their devoting themselves to study. 

Those three countries,, Turkey, Persia, and Hindousian, 
have no idea of the principle of ineum and iumn, relatively 
to land or other real possessions ; and having lost that 
respect for the right of property, which is the basis of all 
that is good and useful in the world, necessarily resemble 
each other in essential points : they fall into the same 
pernicious errors, and must, sooner or later, experience 
the natural consequences of those errors — tyranny, ruin, 
and misery 

Plow happy and thankful should we feel. My Lord, that 
in our quarter of the globe. Kings are not the sole pro- 
prietors of the soil ! Were they so, we should seek in vain 
for countries well cultivated and populous, for well-built 
and opulent cities, for a polite, contented, and flourish- 
ing people. If this exclusive and baneful right prevailed, 
for different would be the real riches of tiie sovereigns of 
Europe, and the loyalty and fidelity with which they are 
served. They would soon reign over solitudes and deserts, 
over mendicants and barbarians. 

Actuated by a blind and wicked ambition to be more 
absolute than is warranted by the laws of God and of 
natui’e, the Kings of Asia grasp at everything, until at 
length they lose everything; or, if they do not always 
find themselves without pecuniary resources, they are in- 
variably disappointed in the expectation of acquiring the 
riches which they covet. If the same system of government 
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existed with us, where^ I must again ask, should we find 
Princes, Prelates, Nobles, opulent Citizens, and thriving 
Tradesmen, ingenious Artisans and Manufacturers ? 
Where should we look for such cities as Paris, Lyons, 
Toulouse, Rouen, or, if you will, London, and so many 
others? Where should we see that infinite number of 
towns and villages ; all those beautiful country houses, 
those fine plains, hills and valleys, cultivated with so much 
care, art and labour? and what would become of the ample 
revenues derived from so much industry, an industry 
beneficial alike to the sovereign and the subject? The 
reverse of this smiling picture would, alas ! be exhibited. 
Our large towns would become uninhabitable in conse- 
quence of the unwholesome air, and fall into ruins without 
exciting in any person a thought of preventing or repair- 
ing the decay ; our fertile hills would be abandoned, and 
the plains would be overrun with thorns and weeds, or 
covered with pestilential morasses. The excellent ac- 
commodation for travellers would disappear ; the good 
inns, for example, between Paris and Lyons, would 
dwindle into ten or twelve wretched caravansaries, and 
travellers be reduced to the necessity of moving, like the 
Gypsies, with everything about them. The Eastern 
Karavans^Serrah resemble large barns, raised and paved all 
round, in the same manner as our PonLneuf, Hundreds of 
human beings are seen in them, mingled with their hoi'ses, 
mules, and camels. In summer these buildings are hot and 
suffocating, and in winter nothing hut the breath of so 
many animals prevents the inmates from dying of cold. 

But there are countries, I shall be told, such for instance 
as the Grand Seignior s dominions, which we know better 
than any without going as far as the Indies, where the 
principle of metmi and tmm is unknown, which not only 
preserve their existence, but maintain a great and in- 
creasing power. • 

An empire so prodigiously extensive as that of the 
Grand Seignior, comprising countries whose soil is so 
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be waylaid and murdered, as frequently happens, or 
sooner or later fall into the Governor s hands, and be 
at his mercy. Should he chance to reach the royal 
residence, he would find the friends of his oppressor 
busy in distorting the truth, and misrepresenting the 
whole affair to the King. In short, the Governor is 
absolute lord, in the strictest sense of the word. He 
is in his own person the intendant of justice, the parlia- 
ment, the presidial court, and the assessor and receiver 
of the King's taxes. A Persian ^ in speaking of these 
greedy Governors, Timariots, and Farmers of Revenue, 
aptly describes them as men who extract oil out of sand. 
No income appears adequate to maintain them, with 
their crowds of harpies, women, children, and slaves. 

If it be remarked that the lands which our Kings hold 
as domains are as well cultivated, and as thickly peopled 
as other lands, my answer is that there can be no analogy 
between a kingdom whose monarch is proprietor of a few 
domains, and a kingdom where the monarch possesses, in 
his own right, every acre of the soil. In France the laws 
are so reasonable, that the King is the first to obey them : 
his domains are held without the violation of any right ; 
his farmers or stewards may be sued at law, and the 
aggrieved artisan or peasant is sure to find redress against 
injustice and oppression. But in eastern countries, the 
weak and the injured are without any refuge whatever ; 
and the only law that decides all controversies is the cane 
and the caprice of a governor. 

There certainly however, some may say, are some ad- 
vantages peculiar to despotic governments: they have 
fewer lawyers, and fewer law-suits, and those few are 
more speedily decided. We cannot, indeed, too greatly 
admire the old Persian proverb, Na-hac Kotiia Belier^Ez 
hac Deras:^ 'Speedy injustice is pi'eferable to tardy 
justice.' Trotracted law-suits are, I admit, insupportable 

^ Or, as more correctly transliterated, hfak Hhiar m 

haqqidardz. 
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evils in any state, and it is incumbent upon a Sovereign 
to provide a remedy against them. It is certain that no 
remedy would be so efficacious as the destruction of the 
right of private property. Do away with this nmm and 
tarn, and the necessity for an infinite number of legal 
proceedings will at once cease, especially for those which 
are important, long, and intricate : the larger portion of 
magistrates employed by the King to administer justice to 
his subjects will also become useless, as will those swarms 
of attorneys and counsellors wdio live by judicial contests. 
But it is equally certain that the remedy would be 
infinitely worse than the disease, and that there is no 
estimating the misery that would afflict the country. 
Instead of magistrates on whose probity the monarch can 
depend, we should be at the mercy of such rulers as I 
have described. In Asia, if justice be ever administered, 
it is among the lower classes, among persons who, being 
equally poor, have no means of corrupting the judges, and 
of buying false witnesses ; witnesses always to be had 
in great numbers, at a cheap rate, and never punished. 
I am speaking the language of several years' experience ; 
my information was obtained from various quarters, and is 
the result of many careful inquiries among the natives, 
European merchants long settled in the country, ambassa- 
dors, consuls, and interpreters.^ My testimony is, I 
know, at variance with the account given by most of our 
travellers. They happened, perhaps, in passing through 
a town, to see two poor men, the dregs of the people, in 
the presence of a Kadi Our countryman may have seen 
them hurried out of court to receive, either the one or 
the other, if not both, hard blows on the soles of the feet, 
unless the parties were immediately dismissed with a 
‘ MayhaU-Baba^' ^ or a few soft words which the magistrate 

sometimes utters when he finds that no bribe can be 

# 

^ Truchemens in the original, our ‘dragoman’ (Arabic tarjumdn), 

^ Misprinted for ^mtsdliha Bdhd^ * Be at peace, my children/ equiva- 
lent to advising them to settle their case out of court. 
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expected. No doubt, this summary mode of proceeding 
excited the admiration of our travellers, and they returnee] 
to France j exclaiming, ‘ what an excellent and quick 
administration of justice ! O, the upright Kadiv ! Models 
for the imitation of French magistrates ! ' not considering 
that if the party really in the wrong had possessed the 
means of putting a couple of crowns into the hands of the 
Kadi or his clerks, and of buying with the same sinn two 
false witnesses, he would indisputably have gained his 
cause, or prolonged it as long as he pleased. 

Yes, My Lord, to conclude briefly I must repeat it ; take 
away the right of private property in land , and you intro- 
duce, as a sure and necessary consequence, tyranny, slavery, 
injustice, beggary and barbarism : the ground will cease to 
be cultivated and become a dreary wilderness ; in a word, 
the road will be opened to the ruin of Kings and the de- 
struction of Nations. It is the hope by which a man is 
animated, that he shall retain the fruits of his industry, and 
transmit them to his descendants, that forms the main 
foundation of everything excellent and beneficial in this 
sublunary state ; and if we take a review of the different 
kingdoms in the >vorld, we shall find that they prosper 
or decline according as this principle is acknowledged or 
contemned: in a word, it is the prevalence or neglect 
of this principle which changes and diversifies the face 
of the earth. 
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MOT HE LE VAYER 

Written at Dehli the first of July l66S. 

Containing a description of Dehli and Agra^ the Capital Cities 
of the Empire of the Great Mogol^ together with various 
details illustralive of the Court Life and the Civilisation 
of the Mogols and the People of the Indies* 



I know that your^ first inquiries on my return to 
France will be respecting the capital cities of this empire. 
You will be anxious to learn if Dehli and Agra rival 


1 Fraii9ois de la Mothe le Vayer, 1588-1672, was a very voluminous 
and able writer on ethnological, geographical, and historical subjects. 
He succeeded his father Felix, who died on the 25 th September 1625, 
in a parliamentary office, but soon abandoned law for letters. Bernier 
was one of his most intimate friends, and when he came to see him 
as he lay on his death-bed, almost his last utterance was fhe greeting, 
* Eh bien I quelles nouvelles avez-vous du grand Mogol ? ’ (Well 1 
what news have you of the Great Mogul ?) 

m 
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Paris in beauty^ extent, and number of inhabitants. I 
hasten, therefore, to gratify your curiosity upon these 
points, and I may perhaps intersperse a few other matters 
which you will not find altogether uninteresting. 

In treating of the beauty of these towns, I must premise 
that I have sometimes been astonished to hear the con- 
temptuous manner in which Europeans in the Indies speak 
of these and other places. They complain that the 
buildings are inferior in beauty to those of the Western 
world, forgetting that different climates require different 
styles of architecture ; that what is useful and proper at 
Paris, London, or Amsterdam, would be entirely out of 
place at Delili ; insomuch that if it were possible for any 
one of those great capitals to change place with the 
metropolis of the hidies, it would become necessary to 
throw down the greater part of the city, and to rebuild it 
on a totally different plan. Without doubt, the cities of 
Europe may boast great beauties ; these, however, are of 
an appropriate character, suited to a cold climate. Thus 
Eehli also may possess beauties adapted to a warm climate. 
The heat is so intense in Hindoustan, that no one, not 
even the King, wears stockings ; the only cover for the 
feet being habouclies^ or slippers, while the head is pro- 
tected by a small turban, of the finest and most delicate 
materials. The other garments are proportionably light 
During the summer season, it is scarcely possible to keep 
the hand on the wall of an apartment, or the head on a 
pillow. For more than six successive months, everybody 
lies in the open air without covering — the common people 
in the streets, the merchants and persons of condition 
sometimes in their courts or gardens, and sometimes on 
their terraces, which are first carefully watered. Now, 
only suppose the streets of 8, Jaqiies or S, Denis trans- 
ported hither, with their close houses and endless stories ; 
would they be habitable ? or would it be possible to sleep 
in them during the night, when the absence of wind 

^ Pdposh ; literally fool-rover* 
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increases the heat almost to suffocation? Suppose one 
just returned on horseback, half dead with heat and 
dust, and drenched, as usual, in perspiration ; and then 
imagine the luxury of squeezing up a narrow dark stair- 
case to the fourth or fifth story, there to remain almost 
choked with heat. In the Lidies, there is no such trouble- 
some task to perform. You have only to swallow quickly 
a draught of fresh water, or lemonade ; to undress ; wash 
face, hands, and feet, and then immediately drop upon a 
sofa in some shady place, where one or two servants fan 
you with their great pmilias ^ or fans. But I shall now 
endeavour to give you an accurate description of Dehli, 
that you may judge for yourselves how far it has a claim 
to the appellation of a beautiful city. 

It is about forty years ago that Chah-Jelum, hither of the 
present Great Mogol, Aureng-Zehe, conceived the design of 
immortalising his name by the erection of a city near the 
site of the ancient DehlL This new capital he called after 
his own name, Chah'^Jelian-Abad, or, for brevity, Jehcm- 
Abad ; that is to say, the colony of Chak-Jcltaji. Here he 
resolved to fix his court, alleging as the reason for its 
removal from Agra, that the excessive heat to which that 
city is exposed during summer rendered it unfit for the 
residence of a monarch. Owing to their being so near at 
hand, the ruins of old Dehli have served to build the new 
city, and in the hidies they scarce speak any more of DeMi, 
but only of Jehan-Ahad; how^ever, as the city of Jehan^ 
Ahad is not yet known to us, I intend to speak of it under 
the old name of Dehli, with which we are familiar. 

Dehli, then, is an entirely new city, situated in a flat 
country, on the banks of the Gemna, a river which may be 
compared to the Loire, and built on one bank only in such 
a manner that it terminates in this place very much in the 
form of a crescent, having but one bridge of boats to cross 
to the country. Excepting the side where it isMefended 
by the river, the city is encompassed by walls of brick, 
^ Thus in original : a misprint for panl^has. 

Q 
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The fortifications, however, are very incomplete, as there 
are neither ditches nor any other kind of additional 
defence, if we except flanking towers of antique shape, 
at intervals of about one hundred paces, and a bank 
of earth forming a platform behind the walls, four or five 
feet in thickness. Although these works encompass not 
only the city but the citadel, yet their extent is less than 
is generally supposed. I have accomplished the circuit 
with ease in the space of three hours, and notwithstanding 
I rode on horseback, I do not think my progress exceeded 
a league per hour. In this computation I do not however 
include the suburbs, which are considerable, comprising a 
long chain of buildings on the side of Labor ^ the extensive 
remains of the old city, and three or four smaller suburbs. 
By these additions the extent of the city is so much 
increased that a straight line may be traced in it of more 
than a league and a half; and though I cannot undertake 
to define exactly the circumference, because these suburbs 
are interspersed with extensive gardens and open spaces, 
yet you must see that it is very great. 

The citadel, which contains the Mehalle or Seraglio ^ and 
the other royal apartments of which I shall have occasion 
to speak hereafter, is round, or rather semicircular. It 
commands a prospect of the river, from which it is 
separated by a sandy space of considerable length and 
width. On these sands are exhibited the combats of 
elephants, and there tlie corps belonging to the 07nrahs 
or lords, and those of the Rajas or gentile princes, pass in 
review before the Sovereign, who witnesses the spectacle 
from the windows of the palace. The walls of the citadel, 
as to their antique and round towers, resemble those of 
the city, but being partly of brick, and partly of a red stone 
which resembles marble, they have a better appearance. 
The walls of the fortress likewise excel those of the town 
in height, strength, and thickness, being capable of 
admitting small field-pieces, which are pointed towai’d 
the city. Except on the side of the river, the citadel 
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is defended by a deep ditcb faced with hewn stone^ 
filled with water^ and stocked with fish. Considerable 
as these works may appear, their real strength is by 
no means great, and in my opinion a battery of moderate 
force would soon level them with the ground. 

Adjoining the ditch is a large garden, filled at all times 
with flowers and green shrubs, which, contrasted with the 
stupendous red walls, produce a beautiful effect. 

Next to the garden is the great royal square, faced on 
one side by the gates of the fortress, and on the opposite 
side of which terminate the two most considerable streets 
of the city. 

The tents of such Rajas as are in the King's pay, and 
whose w'eekly turn it is to mount guard, are pitched in 
this square ; those petty sovereigns having an insuperable 
objection to be enclosed within walls.^ The guard within 
the fortress is mounted by the Omrahs and Mansehdars, 

In this place also at break of day they exercise the royal 
horses, which are kept in a spacious stable not far distant ; 
and here the Kohat-kajiy or grand Muster-master of the 
cavalry, examines carefully the horses of those who have 
been received into the service. If they are found to be 
Turki horses, that is, from Turkistan or Tartan^ and of a 
proper size and adequate strength, they are branded 
on the thigh with the King's mark and with the mark 
of the Omrah under whom the horseman is enlisted. This 
is well contrived, to prevent the loan of the same horses 
for different review days.* 

Here too is held a bazar or market for an endless variety 
of things ; which like the Po7d-neiif Paris, is the rendez- 
vous for all sorts of mountebanks and jugglers. Hither, 
likewise, the astrologers resort, both Mahometan and Gentile. 
These wise doctors remain seated in the sun, on a dusty 

’ See p. 210. » 

^ Called Turki horses, and reckoned by Akbar as third class. 

* Akbar introduced, or rather revived, very elaborate regulations 
for branding the royal horses. See Ain, vol. i. p. 139 ei seq. 
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piece of carpetj handling some old mathematical instru- 
ments^ and having open before them a large book which 
represents the signs of the zodiac. In this way they attract 
the attention of the passengers, and impose upon the 
people, by whom they are considered as so many infallible 
oracles. They tell a poor person his fortune for a pa^ssa 
(which is worth about one sol) ; and after examining the 
hand and face of the applicant, turning over the leaves of 
the large book, and pretending to make certain calcula- 
tions, these impostors decide upon the Sahet ^ or propitious 
moment of commencing the business he may have in hand. 
Silly women, wrapping themselves in a white cloth from 
head to foot, flock to the astrologers, whisper to them all 
the transactions of their lives, and disclose every secret 
with no more reserve than is practised by a scrupulous 
penitent in the presence of her confessor. The ignorant 
and infatuated people really believe that the stars have 
an influence which the astrologers can control. 

The most ridiculous of these pretenders to divination 
was a half-caste PortuguesCy a fugitive from Goa, This 
fellow sat on his carpet as gravely as the rest, and had 
many customers notwithstanding he could neither read 
nor write. His only instrument was an old marineris com- 
pass,2 and his books of astrology a couple of old Romish 
prayer-books in the Portuguese language, the pictures of 
which he pointed out as the signs of the European zodiac. 
A tal Bestiasy tal Astrologuoy^ he unblushingly observed to 
the Jesuit, the Reverend Father Buze, who saw him at his 
work. 

^ Read Sd^ai^ see p. i6i. 

2 The Chinese used a modified form of the mariner’s compass for 
purposes of divination from an early period. See p, 169 st seq. of a 
Letter to Baron Humboldt y on the Invention of the Mariner's Compassy 
by M, /. Klaproth, Paris, Dondey-Dupr^ 1834. Other Oriental 
nations appear to have done the same- 

® * For such brutes, such an astrologer,’ equivalent to Like master y 
like many or the Hiiidostanee proverb, Such a counirpy such a dress 
{faisa dis waisdM hhis). 
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I am speaking only of the poor basa?*- astrologers. 
Those who frequent the court of the grandees are con- 
sidered by them eminent doctors^ and become wealthy. 
The whole of Asia is degraded by the same superstition. 
Kings and nobles grant large salaries to these crafty 
diviners, and never engage in the most trifling transaction 
without consulting them. They read wdiatever is written 
in heaven ; fix upon the Sahety and solve every doubt by 
opening the Koraji. 

The two principal streets of the city, already mentioned 
as leading into the square, may be five-and-twenty or thirty 
ordinary paces in width. They run in a straight line 
nearly as far as the eye can reach ; but the one leading to 
the Lahorgate is much the longer. In regard to houses 
the two streets are exactly alike. As in our Place Eoyale, 
there are arcades on both sides ; with this difference, how- 
ever, that they are only brick, and that the top serves for 
a terrace and has no additional building. They also difler 
from the Place Royale in not having an uninterrupted 
opening from one to the other, but are generally separated 
by partitions, in the spaces between which are open shops, 
where, during the day, artisans work, bankers sit for the 
despatch of their business, and merchants exhibit their 
wares. Within the arch is a small door, opening into a ware- 
house, in which these wai*es are deposited for the night. 

The houses of the merchants are built over these ware- 
houses, at the back of the arcades : they look handsome 
enough from the street, and appear tolerably commodious 
within ; they are airy, at a distance froih the dust, and 
communicate with the terrace-roofs over the shops, on 
which the inhabitants sleep at night ; the houses, however, 
are not continued the whole length of the streets. A few, 
and only a few, other parts of the city have good houses 
raised on terraces, the buildings over the shops being 
often too low to be seen from the street. The rich 
merchants have their dwellings elsewhere, to which they 
retire after the hours of business. 
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There are five streets, not so long nor so straight as 
the two principal ones, but resembling them in every other 
respect. Of the numberless streets which cross each 
other, many have arcades ; but having been built at 
different periods by individuals who paid no regard to 
symmetry, very few are so well built, so wide, or so straight 
as those I have described. 

Amid these streets are dispersed the habitations of 
Mmuehdars, or petty Omrahs, officers of justice, rich 
merchants, and others ; many of which have a tolerable 
appearance. Very few are built entirely of brick or stone, 
and several are made only of clay and straw, yet they 
are airy and pleasant, most of them having coiu*ts and 
gardens^ being commodious inside and containing good 
furniture. The thatched roof is supported by a layer of 
long, handsome, and strong canes, and the clay walls are 
covered with a fine white lime. 

Intermixed with these different houses is an immense 
number of small ones, built of mud and thatched with 
straw, in which lodge the common troopers, and all that 
vast multitude of servants and camp-followers who follow 
the court and the army. 

It is owing to these thatched cottages that is 

subject to such frequent conflagrations. More than sixty 
thousand roofs were consumed this last year by three fires, 
daring the prevalence of certain impetuous winds which 
blow generally in summer. So I’apid were the flames that 
several camels and horses were burnt. Many of the in- 
mates of the seraglio also fell victims to the devouring 
element ; for these poor women are so bashful and help- 
less that they can do nothing but hide their faces at the 
sight of strangers, and those who perished possessed not 
sufficient energy to fly from the danger. 

It is because of these wretched mud and thatch houses 
that I always represent to myself T>ehli as a collection 
of many villages, or as a military encampment with 
a few more conveniences than are usually found in such 
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places, The dwellings of the Omrahs, though mostly 
situated on the banks of the river and in the suburbs^ are 
yet scattered in every direction. In these hot countries 
a house is considered beautiful if it be capacious^ and if 
the situation be airy and exposed on all sides to the wind^ 
especially to the northern breezes. A good house has its 
courtyards^ gardens^ trees^ basins of watei% small jets 
d’eau in the hall or at the entrance^ and handsome sub- 
terraneous apartments which are furnished with large fans^ 
and on account of their coolness are fit places for repose 
from noon until four or five o'clock, when the air becomes 
suffocatingly warm. Instead of these cellars many persons 
prefer Kas~1ccmaysj that is^ small and neat houses made of 
straw or odoriferous roots placed commonly in the middle 
of a parterre^ so near to a reservoir of water that the 
servants may easily moisten the outside by means of water 
brought in skins. They consider that a house to be greatly 
admired ought to be situated in the middle of a large 
flower-garden, and should have four large divan-apart- 
ments raised the height of a man from the ground, and 
exposed to the four winds, so that the coolness may 
be felt from any quarter- Indeed, no handsome dwelling 
is ever seen without terraces on which the family may 
sleep during the night. They always open into a large 
chamber into which the bedstead is easily moved in ease 
of rain, when thick clouds of dust arise, when the cold air 
is felt at break of day, or when it is found necessary to 
guard against those light but penetrating dews which 
frequently cause a numbness in the limbs and induce a 
species of paralysis. 

The interior of a good house has the whole floor covered 

^ Kkaskhas, the roots of a plant, Andropogon muricatus (Retz.), 
used for the well-known screens which are placed in the doorways of 
houses in India during the hot winds, and kept constantly wetted, so 
that the external air enters the house cool and fragrant. Rooms or 
khanaks^i the kanays of Bernier, are sometimes made of these khai^ 
khas mats. 
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with a cotton mattress four inches in thickness^ over which 
a fine white cloth is spread during the summer, and a silk 
carpet in the winter. At the most conspicuous side of the 
chamber are one or two mattresses, with fine coveiings 
quilted in the form of flowers and ornamented with delicate 
silk embroidery, interspersed with gold and silver. These 
are intended for the master of the house, or any person 
of quality who may happen to call. Each mattress has a 
large cushion of brocade to lean upon, and there are 
other cushions placed round the room, covered with 
brocade, velvet or flowered satin, for the rest of the 
company. Five or six feet from the floor, the sides of 
the room are full of niches, cut in a variety of shapes, 
tasteful and well px'oportioned, in which are seen porcelain 
vases and flower-pots. The ceiling is gilt and painted, 
but without pictures of man or beast, such representations 
being forbidden by the religion of the country. 

This is a pretty fair description of a fine house in these 
parts, and as there are many in Dehli possessing all the 
properties above mentioned, I think it may be safely 
asserted, without disparagement to the towns in our 
quarter of the globe, that the capital of Hindoustan is not 
destitute of handsome buildings, although they bear no 
resemblance to those in Europe. 

That which so much contributes to the beauty of 
Eui'opean towns, the brilliant appearance of the shops, is 
wanting in Belili. For though this city be the seat of a 
powerful and magnificent court, where an infinite quantity 
of the richest commodities is necessarily collected, yet 
there are no streets like ours of S. Denis, which has not 
perhaps its equal in any part of Asia. Here the costly 
merchandise is generally kept in warehouses, and the 
shops are seldom decked with rich or showy articles. For 
one that makes a display of beautiful and fine cloths, silk, 
and other stuffs striped with gold and silver, turbans 
embroidered with gold, and brocades, there are at least 
flve-and-twenty where nothing is seen but pots of oil or 
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butter, piles of baskets filled with rice, barley, chick-peas, 
wheat, and an endless variety of other grain and pulse, the 
ordinary aliment not only of the Gentiles, who never eat 
meat, but of the lower class of Mahometans, and a con- 
siderable portion of the military. 

There is, indeed, a fruit-market that makes some show. 
It contains many shops which during the summer are well 
supplied with dry fruit from Persia, Balk, Bokara, and 
Samarka?ide ; such as almonds, pistachios, and walnuts, 
raisins, prunes, and apricots ; and in wunter with excellent 
fresh grapes, black and white, brought from the same 
countries, wu'apped in cotton pears and apples of three 
or four sorts, and those admirable melons which last the 
whole winter. These fruits are, however, very dear; a 
single melon selling for a crown and a half. But nothing 
is considered so great a treat : it forms the chief expense 
of the Omraks, and I have frequently known my Agah 
spend twenty crowns on fruit for his breakfast. 

In summer the melons of the country are cheap, but 
they are of an inferior kind : there are no means of pro- 
curing good ones but by sending to Persia for seed, and 
sowing it in ground prepared with extraordinary care, in 
the manner practised by the grandees. Good melons, 
however, are scarce, the soil being so little congenial that 
the seed degenerates after the first year. 

Amhas,^ or Mangues, are in season during two months 
in summer, and are plentiful and cheap ; but those grown 
at Behli are indifferent. The best come from Bengale, 
Golkonda, and Goa, and these are indeed excellent. I do 
not know any sweetmeat more agreeable. 

^ A common practice to the present day, the round wooden boxes 
filled with grapes imbedded in cotton wool arriving in India about 
November, brought by Afghan traders. 

® Jm or amM (from the Sanskrit amra), is the Northern Indian 
name for this well-known fruit. From the Tamil name, n^dnkdy, was 
derived the Portuguese manga, Anglicized as mangoe. The places 
named by Bernier are still renowned for the excellent quality of their 
mangoes. 
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Pateques} or water-melons^ are in great abundance nearly 
the whole year round ; but those of Dehli are soft^ without 
colour or sweetness. If this fruit be ever found good^ it 
is among the wealthy people^ who import the seed and 
cultivate it with much care and expense. 

There are many confectioners’ shops in the town, but 
the sw'eatmeats are badly made^ and full of dust and dies. 

Bakers also are numerous, but the ovens are unlike our 
own, and very defective. The bread, therefore, is neither 
well made nor properly baked. That sold in the Fort 
is tolerably good, and the OmraJis bake at home, so that 
their bread is much superior. In its composition they 
are not sparing of fresh butter, milk, and eggs; but 
though it be raised, it has a burnt taste, and is too much 
like cake, and never to be compared to the Pain de 
Gonesse,^ and other delicious kinds, to be met with in Paris. 

In the bazars there are shops where meat is sold 
roasted and dressed in a variety of ways. But there is no 
trusting to their dishes, composed, for aught I know, of 
the flesh of camels, horses, or perhaps oxen which have 
died of disease. Indeed no food can be considered whole- 
some which is not dressed at home. 

Meat is sold in every part of the city ; but instead of 
goats’ flesh that of mutton is often palmed upon the 
buyer ; an imposition which ought to be guarded against, 
because mutton and beef, but particularly the former, 
though not unpleasant to the taste, are heating, flatulent, 
and difficult of digestion.^ Kid is the best food, but being 

^ Paieca is the word used by the Portuguese in India for a water 
melon (derived from the Arabic ahbaitikh), whence the French 
pasteqm. 

^ So called from the small town of Gonesse, about 9.I miles to the 
north-east of Paris, in the midst of a fine agricultural country, now 
and anciently celebrated for its corn, flour, and bread. It was the 
head-quartefs of the British army on the 2d July 1815. 

® At the present time in Northern India the complaint of the Anglo- 
Indian housewife is that goats’ flesh is palmed off upon the buyer as 
mutton. 
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rarely sold in quarters, it must be purchased alive, which 
is very inconvenient, as the meat will not keep from 
morning to night, and is generally lean and without 
flavour. The goats’ flesh found in quarters at the 
butchers’ shops is frequently that of the she-goat, which 
is lean and tough. 

But it would be unreasonable in me to complain ; be- 
cause since I have been familiarised with the manners of 
the people, it seldom happens that I find fault either with 
my meat or my bread. I send my servant to the King’s 
purveyors in the Fort, who are glad to sell wdiolesome 
food, which costs them very little, at the high price I am 
willing to pay. My Agak smiled wdien I remarked that 1 
had been for years in the habit of living by stealth and 
artifice, and that the one hundred and fifty crowns which 
he gave me monthly would not otherwise keep me from 
starving, although in Fraiice I could for half a roiqm eat 
every day as good meat as the King. 

As to capons, there are none to be had ; the people being 
tender-hearted toward animals of every description, men 
only excepted ; these being wanted for their Seraglios. 
The markets, however, are ampty supplied with fowls, 
tolerably good and cheap. Among others, there is a 
small hen, delicate and tender, which I call Ethiopum^ the 
skin being quite black. ^ 

Pigeons are exposed for sale, but not young ones, the 
Indians considering them too small, and saying that it 
w^ould be cruel to deprive them of life at so tender an age. 

^ This is a curious instance of the acute observation of Bernier. 
It is, as he tells us, the sMn of certain fowls that is black, not the 
flesh as asserted by other travellers. Linschoten relates of the fowls 
of Mozambique, which he visited in August 15S3, remaining theie 
for two weeks, that ‘ There are certain hennes that are so blacke 
both of feathers, flesh, and bones, that being sodden they seeme as 
black as inke ; yet of very sweet taste, and are accounted better than 
the other; whereof some are likewise found in India, but not so 
many as in Mossambique. * — Fbj/age to East Indies^ pp. 25, 26, yoL i. 
Hakluyt Soc, Ed., 1885. 
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There are partridges, which are smaller than ours, but 
being caught with nets, and brought alive from a distance, 
are not so good as fowls. The same thing may be re- 
marked of ducks and hares, which are brought alive in 
crowded cages. 

The people of this neighbourhood are indifferent fisher- 
men ; yet good fish may sometimes be bought, particularly 
two sorts, called sing-ala and rmi} The former resembles 
our pike ; the latter our carp. When the weather is cold, 
the people will not fish at all if they can avoid it; for 
they have a much greater dread of cold than Europeans 
have of heat. Should any fish then happen to be seen in 
the market, it is immediately bought up by the eunuchs, 
who are particularly fond of it ; why, I cannot tell. The 
Omrahs alone contrive to force the fishermen out at all 
times by means of the Icoirah, the long whip always 
suspended at their door. 

You may judge from what I have said, whether a lover 
of good cheer ought to quit Paris for the sake of visiting 
DehlL Unquestionably the great are in the enjoyment of 
everything ; but it is by dint of the numbers in their 
service, by dint of the korrah, and by dint of money. In 
Behli there is no middle state. A man must either be of 
the highest rank or live miserably. My pay is consider- 
able, nor am I sparing of money ; yet does it often happen 
that I have not wherewithal to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger, the bamrs being so ill supplied, and frequently 
containing nothing but the refuse of the grandees. Wine, 
that essential part of every entertainment, can he obtained 
in none of the shops at although it might be made 

from the native grape, were not the use of that liquor 
prohibited equally by the Gentile and Mahometan law. I 
drank some at Amed-ahad and Golkonday in Dutch and 
English houses, which was not ill-tasted. If wine be 

^ Sing-ala is the slngi {Szlurus pungentissitnus^ Buch. ), aad r&u the 
well'known rohd (Cyprinus denticulaius Buck.), still considered the 
best ordinary river fish in Northern India, 
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sometimes found in the Mogol empire^, it is either Chiraz 
or Canary. The former is sent by land from Persia to 
Bander Ahasy, where it is embarked for Sourate, from 
which port it reaches Dehli in forty-six days. The Ca?iary 
wine is brought by the Dutch to Sourate ; but both 
these wines are so dear that^ as we say at home^ the 
taste is destroyed by the cost. A bottle containing 
about three Paris pints cannot be purchased under six 
or seven crowns. The liquor peculiar to this country 
is Arac, a spirit drawn by distillation from unrefined 
sugar; the sale of which is also strictly forbidden^ and 
none but Christians dare openly to drink it. Arac is 
a spirit as harsh and burning as that made from corn in 
Poland^ and the use of it to the least excess occasions 
nervous and incurable disorders.^ A wise man will here 
accustom himself to the pure and fine water, or to the 
excellent lemonade,'"^ which costs little and may be drunk 
without injury. To say the truth, few persons in these 
hot climates feel a sti*o ng desire for wine, and I have no 
doubt that the happy ignorance which prevails of many 
distempers is fairly ascribable to the general habits of 
sobriety among the people, and to the profuse perspiration 
to which they are perpetually subject.^ The gout, the 

^ About three imperial quarts, English. 

2 See p. 441. 

® Made ordinarily of squeezed limes and water, the nimbii (lime) 
pdni (water) of the present day. For those who could afford it, there 
were various sherbets ; rose water and sugar being added to the juice 
of limes, pomegranates, and the like. 

^ Fryer, writing of the mortality among the English at Bombay and 
the parts adjacent, says : ‘ Notwithstanding this Mortality to the 
English^ the Country People and naturalised Fortugals live to a good 
Old Age, supposed to be the Reward of their Temperance ; indulging 
themselves neither in Strong Drinks, nor devouring Flesh as we do. 
But I believe rather we are here, as Exotick Plants brought home to 
us, not agreeable to the Soil : For to the Lustier and Fresher, and 
oftentimes the Temperatest, the Clime more unkind ; biit^o Old Men 
and Women it seems to be more suitable .* — A new account qf East 
India and Persia (ed. Crooke, liakluyt Society, 1909 ; vol. i, p. 180}. 
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stone^ complaints in the kidneys^ catarrhs and quartan 
agues are nearly unknown ; and persons wdio arrive in the 
country afflicted with any of these disorders^ as was the 
case with me^ soon experience a complete cure. Even the 
venereal disease^, common as it is in Hindousian, is not of 
so virulent a character^ or attended with such injurious 
consequences^ as in other parts of the world. But although 
there is a greater enjoyment of health, yet there is less 
vigour among the people than in our colder climates ; and 
the feebleness and languor both of body and mind, conse- 
quent upon excessive heat, may be considered a species of 
unremitting malady, which attacks all persons indiscrimin- 
ately, and among the rest Europeans not yet inured to 
the heat, f 

Workshops, occupied by skilful artisans, would be vainly 
sought for in Dehli, which has very little to boast of in 
that respect. This is not owing to any inability in the 
people to cultivate the arts, for there are ingenious men in 
every part of the Indies, Numerous are the instances 
of handsome pieces of workmanship made by persons 
destitute of tools, and who can scarcely be said to have 
received instruction from a master. Sometimes they 
imitate so perfectly articles of European manufacture 
that the difference between the original and copy can 
hcirdly be discerned. Among other things, the Indians 
make excellent muskets, and fowling-pieces, and such 
beautiful gold ornaments that it may be doubted if the 
exquisite workmanship of those articles can be exceeded 
by any European goldsmith. I have often admired the 
beauty, softness, and delicacy of their paintings and 
miniatures, and was particularly stliick with the exploits 
of Ekbar^ painted on a shield ^ by a celebrated artist, who 

^ In the Times newspaper of the 20th March 1891, will be found an 
interesting |cconnt of a shield, called the Ramayana shield, then just 
completed, the work of the premier Jeypore state workman, Ganga 
Bak&h, Khati, who executed the work under the direction of Surgeon- 
Major T. H, Hendley, C.LE,, the Residency Surgeon, and Honorary 
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is said to have been seven years in completing the pic- 
ture. I thought it a wonderful performance. The hidian 
painters are chiefly deficient in just proportions, and in 
the expression of the face ; but these defects would soon 
be corrected if they possessed good masters, and were 
instructed in the rules of art,^ 

Want of genius, therefore, is not the reason why works 
of superior art are not exhibited in the capital. If the 
artists and manufacturers were encouraged, the useful 
and fine arts would flourish ; but these unhappy men are 
contemned, treated with harshness, and inadequately 
remunei’ated for their labour. The rich will have every 

Secretary, Jeypore Museum. On this shield the story of the Ramayana 
is told in a series of plaques, ‘ nearly all of which are faithful reproduc- 
tions in relief, in silver-plated brass, of paintings by the most celebrated 
artists who flourished in Akbar’s time.’ It is further stated that Dr. 
Ilendley has arranged for the production of two more large shields. One 
of these will be a companion to the Ramayana shield, the story of the 
Mahabharata being taken as thesecond great epic poem of the Hindoos. 
Here, again, the paintings of Akbar’s time will be copied. The other 
shield will be known as the Ashwameda (horse sacrifice) shield, and 
will contain seven plaques, illustrating the sacrifice which Yudhishthira 
performed, an incident in Mahdbhdrata^ the drawings being taken 
from Akbar’s own copy of the Mazmnamah, or Persian version of the 
great Hindoo epic. Jeypore will thus eventually possess three specimens 
of metal-work in relief unrivalled throughout India. In this connec- 
tion, see p. 258, footnote 

^ ‘ I have to notice that the observing of the figures of objects and 
the making of likeness of them, which are often looked upon as an 
idle occupation, are, for a well-regulated mind, a source of wisdom, 
and an antidote against the poison of ignorance. Bigoted followers 
of the letter of the law are hostile to the art of painting ; but their 
eyes now see the truth. One day at a private party of friends, His 
Majesty [the Emperor Akbar], who had conferred on several the 
pleasure of drawing near him, remarked, ** There are many that hate 
painting ; but such men I dislike. It appears to me as if a painter 
had quite peculiar means of recognising God ; for a painter in sketch- 
ing anything that has life, and in devising its limbs, one after the other, 
must come to feel that he cannot bestow individuality upon his work, 
and is thus forced to think of God, the giver of life, and will thus in- 
crease in knowledge.”’ — Ain, vol. i. p. 108. 
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article at a cheap rate. When an Omrah or Mamehdar 
requires the services of an artisan, he sends to the bamr 
for hinij employing force, if necessary, to make the poor 
man work ; and after the task is finished, the unfeeling 
lord pays, not according to the value of the labour, but 
agreeably to his own standard of fair remuneration ; the 
artisan having reason to congratulate himself if the korrah 
has not been given in part payment. How then can it be 
expected that any spirit of emulation should animate the 
artist or manufacturer? Instead of contending for a 
superiority of reputation, his only anxiety is to finish his 
work, and to earn the pittance that shall supply him with 
a piece of bread. The artists, therefore, who arrive at 
any eminence in their art are those only who are in the 
service of the King or of some powerful Omrah^ and who 
work exclusively for their patron. 

The citadel contains the Seraglio and other royal 
edifices ; but you are not to imagine that they are such 
buildings as the Louvre or the Escurial} The edifices in 
the Fort have nothing European in their structure ,* nor 
ought they, as I have already observed, to resemble the 
architecture of France and Spain, It is sufficient if they 
have that magnificence which is suited to the climate. 

The entrance of the fortress presents nothing remarkable 
except two large elephants of stone, placed at either side 
of one of the principal gates. On one of the elephants is 
seated the statue of JemeZ, the renowned Raja of Chitor; 
on the other is the statue of PoUa, his brother. These 
are the brave heroes who, with their still braver mother, 

^ ‘The palace at Delhi is, or rather was, the most magnificent 
palace in the East, perhaps in the world, and the only one, at least in 
India, which enables us to understand what the arrangements of a 
complete palace were when deliberately undertaken, and carried out 
in one uniform plaii.’—Fergusson, History of Indian Architecture, 
edition of 1876. The harem and other private apartments of the 
palace alone covered more than twice the area of the Escurial, or, in 
fact, of any palace in Europe. 
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immortalised their names by the extraordinary resistance 
which they opposed to the celebi'ated Ekbar; who de- 
fended the towns besieged by that great Emperor with 
anshaken resolution ; and who^ at length reduced to 
extremity^ devoted themselves to their country, and chose 
rather to perish with their mother in sallies against the 
enemy than submit to an insolent invader. It is owing 
to this extraordinary devotion on their part, that their 
enemies have thought them deserving of the statues here 
erected to their memory. These two large elephants, 
mounted by the two heroes, have an air of grandeur, and 
inspire me with an awe and respect which I cannot 
describe.^ 

After passing into the citadel through this gate, there 
is seen a long and spacious street,^ divided in the midst 
by a canal of running water. The street has a long divan, 
or raised way, on both sides, in the manner of the Pow/- 
neuf, five or six feet high and four broad. Bordering the 
divan are closed arcades, which run up the whole way in 
the form of gates. It is upon this long divan that all the 
collectors of market-dues and other petty officers exercise 
their functions without being incommoded by the horses 
and people that pass in the street below. The Mansehdars 
or inferior Omrahs mount guard on this raised way during 
the night. The water of the canal runs into the Seraglio^ 
divides and intersects every part, and then falls into the 
ditches of the fortification. This water is brought from 

^ Rajas Jaimal and Patta or Fatta. Chittor was besieged and taken 
by Akbar in 156S. Foi an interesting note on these statues, and a 
discussion of many vexed points in connection therewith, see Appen- 
dix A. of A Hmidhook for Visitors to Delhi and its Neighbourhood ^ 
H. G. Keene, M.L.A.S,, Fourth edition 1 Calcutta ; Thacker, Spink 
& Co., 1882. 

The two figures are now in the Museum at Delhi, and one of the 
elephants is in the public gardens there. The other elephant seems to 
have totally disappeared. The statues themselves were discovered 
about 1863, buried among some rubbish inside the Fort. 

- The well-known Chandni Chouk, or * Silver Street’ 
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the river Gemiia by means of a canal opened at a distance 
of five or six leagues above Dehly, and cut with great 
labour through fields and rocky ground.^ 

The other principal gate of the fortress also conducts to 
a long and tolerably wide street, which has a divan on 
both sides bordered by shops instead of arcades. Properly 
speaking, this street is a hazar^ rendered very convenient 
in the summer and the rainy season by the long and high 
arched roof with %vhich it is covered. Air and light are 
admitted by several large round apertures in the roof. 

Besides these two streets, the citadel contains many 
smaller ones, both to the right and to the left, leading to 
the quarters where the Onirahs mount guard, during four- 
and-twenty hours, in regular rotation, once a week. The 
places where this duty is performed may be called splendid, 
the Omrahs making it a point to adorn them at their own 
expense. In general they are spacious divans or alcoves 
facing a flower-garden, embellished by small canals of 
running water, reservoirs, and fountains. The Omrahs on 
guard have their table supplied by the King. Every meal 
is sent ready dressed, and is received by them with all 
suitable ceremony, they three times performing the taslmi, 
or salute of grateful acknowledgment, by turning the 
face toward the King’s residence, and then raising the 
hand to the head and lowering it to the ground.^ 

There are, besides, many divans and tents in different 
parts of the fortress, which serve as offices for public 
business. 

Large halls are seen in many places, called Kar-kanays^ 

^ The canal was made by Ali Mard£n Khan ; see p. 1S4, footnote ®. 

2 ‘ Before taking leave, or presentation, or upon receiving a mamaif^ 
a jagir or a dress of honour, or an elephant, or a horse, the rule is to 
make three tasHms ; but only one on all other occasions, when salaries 
are paid, or presents made, ’ — Ain, vol. i. p, 1 58. See p. 214, footnote \ 

3 ICdrkkdfas, in the palace of the Maharaja of Benares, at 
Ramnagar, may still be seen excellent examples of such ' palace 
workshops,’ which have served not a little to maintain a high standard 
pf workmanship, or many of the specialities of the district. See p. ;228, 
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or workshops for the artisans. In one hall embroiderers 
are busily employed^ superintended by a master. In an- 
other you see the goldsmiths ; in a thirds painters ; in a 
fourth^ varnisliers in lacquer-work ; in a fifth, joiners, 
turners, tailors, and shoemakers ; in a sixth, manufac- 
turers of silk, brocade, and those fine muslins of which 
are made turbans, girdles with golden fio^vers, and 
drawers worn by females, so delicately fine as fre- 
quently to wear out in one night. This article of dress, 
w^hich lasts only a few hours, may cost ten or twelve 
crowns, and even more, wdien beautifully embroidered 
with needlewoi*k. 

The artisans repair every morning to their respective 
Kar-kanaijSy where they remain employed the whole day ; 
and in the evening return to their homes. In this quiet 
and regular manner their time glides away ; no one as]jir- 
iiig after any improvement in the condition of life wherein 
he happens to be born. The embroiderer brings up his 
son as an embroiderer, the son of a goldsmith becomes a 
goldsmith, and a physician of the city educates his son for 
a physician. No one marries but in his own trade or pro- 
fession ; and this custom is observed almost as rigidly by 
Mahometans as by the Gentiles, to whom it is expressly 
enjoined by their law. Many are the beautiful girls thus 
doomed to live singly, girls who might marry ad- 
vantageously if their parents would connect them with a 
family less noble than their own. 

I must not foi’get the Am-Kas,^ to which you at length 
arrive, after passing the places just mentioned. This is 
really a noble edifice : it consists of a large square court 
of arcades, not unlike our Place Iloyale, with this difference, 
however, that the arcades of the Am-Kas have no biiildinirs 
over them* Each arcade is separated by a %vall, yet hi 
such a manner that there is a small door to pass from one 
to the other. Over the grand gate, situated in tlie middle 
of one side of this court, is a capacious divan, quite open 
^ Ani-IvUas, place of aiKlience. See p, 261, 
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on tlie side of tlie courts called the Nagar-Kanay} In 
this place^ which thence derives its name^ are kept the 
trumpetSj or rather the hautboys and cymbals, which play 
in concert at certain hours of the day and night. To the 
ears of an European recently arrived, this music sounds 
very strangely, for there are ten or twelve hautboys, and 
as many cymbals, which play together. One of the haut- 
boys, called Karna^ is a fathom and a half in length, 
and its lower aperture cannot be less than a foot. The 
cymbals of brass or iron are some of them at least a 
fathom in diameter. You may judge, therefore, of the 
roaring sound which issues from the Nagar-Kanap, On 
my first arrival it stunned me so as to be insupportable : 
but such is the power of habit that this same noise is now 
heard by me with pleasure ; in the night, particularly, 
when in bed and afar, on my terrace this music sounds in 
my ears as solemn, grand, and melodious. This is not 
altogether to be wondered at, since it is played by persons 
instructed from infancy in the rules of melody, and possess- 
ing the skill of modulating and turning the harsh sounds 
of the hautboy and cymbal so as to produce a symphony 
far from disagreeable when heard at a certain distance. 
The NagaT’-Kanaij is placed in an elevated situation, and 
remote from the royal apartments, that the King may not 
be annoyed by the proximity of this music. 

Opposite to the grand gate, which supports the Nagar- 
Kana^y as you cross the court, is a large and magnificent 
hall, decorated with several rows of pillars, wdiich, as well 
as the ceiling, are all painted and overlaid with gold. I'he 
hall is raised considerably from the ground, and very airy, 
being open on the three sides that look into the court. 
In the centre of the wall that separates the hall from the 

^ JVa/cdmMImua^t from nahdrah a drum, and kkanak a room or 
turret cimmher. The nakdrak resembled a kettle-drum, and twenty 
pairs were used in the royal nak^rahkhanah, of karnas, * they never 
blow less than four’ (Ain), and three pairs of cymbals, called 
$anj. 
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Sefvglio, and higher from the floor than a man can reach, 
is a wide and lofty opening, or large window/ where the 
Monarch every day, about noon, sits upon his throne, with 
some of his sons at his right and left ; while eunuchs stand- 
ing about the royal person flap away the flies with 
peacocks' tails, agitate the air with large fans, or wait 
with undivided attention and profound humility to per- 
form the different services allotted to each. Immediately 
under the throne is an enclosure, surrounded by silver rails, 
in which are assembled the whole body of Omrahs, the 
Rajas, and the Ambassadors, all standing, their eyes bent 
downward, and their hands crossed. At a greater distance 
from the throne are the Mansehdars or inferior Omrahs, also 
standing in the same posture of profound reverence. The 
remainder of the spacious room, and indeed the whole 
courtyard, is filled with persons of all ranks, high and 
low, rich and poor ; because it is in this extensive hall that 
the King gives audience indiscriminately to all his sub- 
jects : hence it is called Ain-Kas, or audience-chamber of 
high and low. 

During the hour and a half, or two hours, that this 
ceremony continues, a certain number of the i*oyal horses 
pass before the throne, that the King may see whether 
they are well used and in a proper condition. The 
elephants come next, their filthy hides having been well 
washed and painted as black as ink, with two large red 
streaks from the top of the head down to the trunk, w'here 
they meet. The elephants are covered with embroidered 
cloth ; a couple of silver bells are suspended to the two 
ends of a massive silver chain placed over their hack, and 
white cow-tails^ from Great Tibet, of large value, hang 
from the ears like immense whiskers. Two small 
elephants, superbly caparisoned, walk close to these 
colossal creatures, like slaves appointed to their service. 

* 

^ The celebrated Jkarokhd, still to be seen at Delhi. 

® T’’ tails of the Tibetan ox or yak, called chowries, still in common 
use ‘ . bdia. 
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As if proud of his gorgeous attire and of the magnificence 
that surrounds hinij every elephant moves with a solemn 
and dignified step ; and when in front of the throne, the 
driver, who is seated on his shoulder, pricks him with a 
pointed iron, animates and speaks to him, until the animal 
bends one knee, lifts his trunk on high and roars aloud, 
which the people consider as the elephants mode of per- 
forming the ill slim or usual reverence. 

Other animals are next introduced ; — tame antelopes, 
kept for the purpose of fighting wntli each other Nilgaux'^ 
or grey oxen, that appear to me to be a species of elk ; 
rhinoceroses ; large Bcngale hulfaloes with prodigious horns 
which enable them to contend against lions and tigers; 
tame leopards, or panthers, emploj^ed in hunting ante- 
lopes ; some of the fine sporting dogs from Ushec, of every 
kind, and each dog with a small red covering ; lastly, 
every species of the birds of prey used in field sports for 
catching patridges, cranes, hares, and even, it is said, for 
hunting antelopes, on which they pounce with violence, 
beating their heads and blinding them with their wings 
and claws. ^ 

Besides this procession of animals, the cavalry of one or 
two Ommhs frequently pass in review before tlie King; 
the horsemen being better dressed than usual, the horses 
furnislied with iron armour, and decorated with an endless 
variety of fantastic trappings. 

The King takes pleasure also in having the blades of 
cutlasses tried on dead sheep, brought before him without 

^ The Emperor Akbar was very fond of this sport, and in the 
(pp. 218-222) will be found full details regarding the kinds of fighting 
deer, how they were fought, together with elaborate regulations as to 
the betting allowed on such encounters. 

^ Literally * blue cows/ the Hihdostanee name being Nilgau* See 
page 364, footnote also page 377. 

® See theo illustration of a Barkiit eagle attacking a deer, from 
Atkinson’s Sihria, at p. 385, vol. i. of Yule’s Marco PolOf second ed., 
1875, and the chapter (xviii, same vol.) on the animals and birds kept 
by the Kaan for the chase. 
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the entrails and neatly bound up. Young Omrahs^ Manseh- 
dcm, and Gourze-hcrdarfi} or inace-bearerS;, exercise their 
skill, and put forth all their sti’ength to cut through the 
four feet, which are fastened together, and the body of 
the sheep at one blow. 

But all these things are so many interludes to more 
serious matters. The King not only reviews his cavalry 
with peculiar attention, but there is not, since the war has 
been ended, a single trooper or other soldier whom he 
has not inspected, and made himself personally acquainted 
with, increasing or reducing the pay of some, and dis- 
missing others from the service. All the petitions held 
up in the crowd assembled in the Am-Kas are brought to 
the King and read in his hearing ; and the persons con- 
cerned being ordered to approach are examined by the 
Monarch himself, who often redresses on the spot the 
wrongs of the aggrieved party. On anotlier day of the 
week he devotes two hours to hear in private the petitions 
of ten persons selected from the lower orders, and pre- 
sented to the King by a good and rich old man. Nor does 
he fail to attend the justice-chamber, called Adalet-Kanay, 
on another day of the week, attended by the two principal 
Kadis, ^ or chief justices. It is evident, therefore^ that 
barbarous as we are apt to consider the sovereigns of Ask, 
they are not always unmindful of the justice that is due to 
their subjects. 

What I have stated in the proceedings of the assembly 
of the Ain-'Kas appears sufficiently rational and even noble ; 
but I must not conceal from you the base and disgusting 
adulation which is invariably witnessed there. Whenever 
a word escapes the lips of the King, if at all to the purpose, 
how trifling soever may be its import, it is immediately 
caught by the surrounding throng ; and the chief Omrahs. 
extending their arms towards heaven, as if to receive some 

^ Gurz-bardar, from gurz, a Persian word, signifying * mace or war- 
dub. 

^ Kadi, the Arabic word for a judge, colloquially Kazi. 
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benediction^ exclaim Karcmal I Karamat ! wonderful I 
wonderful 1 be bas spoken wonders 1 Indeed there is no 
Mogol who does not know and does not glory in repeating 
this proverb in Persian verse : 

Agiier chab ronzra Goyed cheb est in 
Bubayed Gouft iiick mab on peruiii. ^ 

[If the monarch says that day is nighty 
Reply : — 'The moon and stars shine bright/] 

(Lit. 'I see the moon and Pleiades/ — Inckh corrupt.) 

The vice of flattery pervades all ranks. When a Mogol^ 
for instancej has occasion for my services^ he comes to tell 
me by way of preamble^ and as matter of course^, that I am 
the AristoialiSj the Bocrate, and the Abouysina-Ulzafnnnj^ 
the Aristotle^ the Hippocrates, and the Avicenna of the age. 
At first I endeavoured to prevent this fulsome mode of 
address by assuring my visitors that I was very far from 
possessing the merit they seemed to imagine, and that no 
comparison ought to be made between such great men and 
me ; but finding that my modesty only increased their 
praise, I determined to accustom my ears to their flattery 
as I had done to their music. I shall here relate an 
anecdote which I consider quite characteristic. A Brahmen 
Pendet or Gentile doctor, whom I introduced into my 
Agah*s service, would fain pronounce this panegyric ; 
and after comparing him to the greatest Conquerors the 
world has ever known, and making for the purpose of 
flattery a hundred nauseous and impertinent observations, 
he concluded his harangue in these words, uttered with all 
conceivable seriousness : ' When, my Lord, you place your 
foot in the stirrup, marching at the head of your cavalry, 
the earth trembles under your footsteps; the eight 
elephants, on whose heads it is borne, finding it impossible 
to support the extraordinary pressure.' The conclusion of 
this speech produced the effect that might be expected. 

^ Agar Skdh rozrd goyad shah asi 

Bihdyad guft^ Httam mdk d Farvin* 

2 Mii-Avisinm u%-%amdn. 
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I could not avoid laughing, but T endeavoured, with 
a grave countenance, to tell my A gall, whose risibility 
was just as much excited, that it behoved him to be 
cautious how he mounted on horseback and created 
earthquakes, wdiicli often caused so much mischief. 
‘^Yes, my friend,' he answered without hesitation, ^ and 
that is the reason why I generally choose to be carried in 
a Palek^/^ 

The grand hall of the Am-Kas opens into a more retired 
chamber, called the Gosel-Kane,^ or the place to wash in. 
Few persons are permitted to enter this room, the court of 
which is not so large as that of the Am-Kas. The hall is, 
however, very handsome, spacious, gilt and painted, and 
raised four or five French feet from the pavement, like a 
large platform. It is in this place that the King, seated 
in a chair, his Omrahs standing around him, grants more 
private audiences to his officers, receives their reports, and 
deliberates on important affairs of state. Every Omrah 
incurs the same pecuniary penalty for omitting to attend 
this assembly in the evening as for failing to be present 
at the Am-Kas in the morning. The only grandee whose 
daily attendance is dispensed with is my Agah, Danech- 
mend-Kan, who enjoys this exemption in consequence of his 
being a man of letters, and of the time he necessarily 
devotes to his studies or to foreign affairs ; but on 
Wednesdays, the day of the week on which he mounts 
guard, he attends in the same manner as other Omrahs, 
This custom of meeting twice a day is very ancient ; and 
no Omrah can reasonably complain that it is binding, since 
the King seems to consider it as obligatory upon himself 

^ Sir William Jones quotes approvingly this passage from Bernier 
in his dissertation on Eastern poetry, in that portion of chapter i., 
Asiaticos feri omnes Poeticae impensms esse dediios, devoted to a con- 
sideration of Indian verse, p. 352, vol. ii. of the quarto edi|ion of his 
works in six vols. London, 1799. 

® Gkusl khanak, although strictly meaning a bath-room, was the 
name applied to the more private apartments in a Mogul palace. 
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as upon Iris courtiers to be present ; ^ nothing but urgent 
biisiiiessj or serious bodily affliction^ preventing him from 
appearing at the two assemblies. In his late alarming 
illness Aurcng-Zehe was carried every day to the one or 
the other, if not to both. Pie felt the necessity of show- 
ing himself at least once during the twenty-four hours ; 
for his disorder was of so dangerous a character that his 
absence, though only for one day, might have thrown the 
whole kingdom into trouble and insurrection and caused 
the closing of every shop.^ 

Although the King, when seated in the hall of GoseU 
Kanaiji is engaged about such affairs as I have mentioned, 
yet the same state is maintained for the most part as 
in the Am-Kas ; but being late in the day, and the 
adjoining court being small, the cavalry of the Omrahs 
does not pass in review. There is this peculiar cere- 
mony in the evening assembly, that all the Manseh- 
dars who are on guard pass before the King to salute 
him with much form. Before them are borne with 
great ceremony that which they call the Kours^^ to wit, 
many figures of silver, beautifully made, and mounted 
on large silver sticks : twm of them represent large 
fish two others a horrible and fantastic animal called 
Ekdeha ; ® others are the figures of two lions ; ® others of 

^ * His Majesty generally receives twice in the course of twentyffour 
hours, when people of all classes can satisfy their eyes and hearts 
with the light of his countenance.’ — Azn, vol. i. p. 157, The first public 
appearance of the Emperor was called Darsan, from the Sanskrit 
darfana, sight, Greek depKofiai. 

^ Seepp. 123-126. 

® Jfnr was the name given to the collection of flags, arms, and 
other insignia of royalty, 

^ MdM-marAtib^ or insignia of the fish, one of the ensigns of 
Mogul royalty, 

® Azhda^ay a dragon, 

® * The royal standard of the great Mogul, which is a couchant 
lion shadowing part of the body of the sun.’ — 'Terry’s Voyage to £ast 
India. London, ed. 1777, p. 347, with plate. 
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two hands, ^ and others of scales and several more which 
I cannot here enumerate, to which the Indians attach a 
certain mystic meaning. Among the KlTffn' and the Mem- 
sehdars are mixed many Gouy'ne-berdm'Sy or mace-bearers 
chosen for their tall and handsome persons, and whose 
business it is to preserve order in assemblies, and to carry 
the King's orders, and execute his commands with the 
utmost speed. 

It would afford me pleasure to conduct you to the 
Seraglio, as I have introduced you into other parts of the 
fortress. But who is the traveller that can describe from 
ocular observation the interior of that building ? I have 
sometimes gone into it when the King was absent from 
Dehli, and once pretty far I thought, for the purpose of 
giving my professional advice in the case of a great lady 
so extremely ill that she could not be moved to the out- 
ward gate, according to the customs observed upon similar 
occasions ; but a Kachemire shawl covered my head, hanging 
like a large scarf down to my feet, and an eunuch led me 
by the hand, as if I had been a blind man. You must be 
content, therefore, with such a general description as I 
have received from some of the eunuchs. They inform me 
that the Sei'aglio contains beautiful apartments, separated, 
and more or less spacious and splendid, according to the 
rank and income of the females. Nearly every chamber 
has its reservoir of running water at the door ; on every 
side are gardens, delightful alleys, shady retreats, streams, 
fountains, grottoes, deep excavations that afford shelter 
from the sun by day, lofty divans and terraces, on w^hich 
to sleep coolly at night. Within the walls of this enchant- 
ing place, in fine, no oppressive or inconvenient heat is 
felt. The eunuchs speak with extravagant praise of a 
small tower, facing the river, which is covered with plates 

^ JPanja* » 

^ The symbol of a pair of scales, in gold and colours, can still bc 
seen in the middle of the screen of marble tracery-work s eparating the 
Divdn4 khdss from the private rooms in the palace at Delhi. 
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of golcl^ ill the same manner as the two towers of Jsrra ; 
and its apartments are decorated with gold and azure 
exquisite paintings and magnificent mirrorsd 

Before taking our final leave of the fortress, I wish to 
recall your attention to the Am-Kas, which I am desirous 
to describe as I saw it during certain annual festivals; 
especially on the occasion of the rejoicings that took place 
after the termination of the war. Never did I witness a 
more extraordinaiy scene. 

The King appeared seated upon his throne, at the end 
of the great hall, in the most magnificent attire. His vest 
was of white and delicately flowered satin, with a silk and 
gold embroidery of the finest texture. The turban, of 
gold cloth, had an aigrette whose base was composed of 
diamonds of an extraordinary size and value, besides an 
Oriental topaz wdiich may be pronounced unparalleled, 
exhibiting a lustre like the sun. A necklace of immense 
pearls, suspended from his neck, reached to the stomach, 
in the same manner as many of the Gentiles wear their 
strings of beads. The throne was supported by six massy 
feet, said to be of solid gold, sprinkled over with rubies, 
emeralds, and diamonds. I cannot tell you with accuracy 
the number or value of this vast collection of precious 
stones, because no person may approach sufficiently near 
to reckon them, or judge of their water and clearness; 
but I can assure you that there is a confusion of diamonds, 
as well as other jewels, and that the throne, to the best 
of my recollection, is valued at four Kourours of Roupies. 
I observed elsewhere that a Lecque is one hundred thousand 

^ The Mahallf still one of the wonders of the world, and visited 
by travellers from far and wide. , 

® This was probably the jewel shown to Tavernier, on the 
2d November 1665 {Travels^ vol. i. p. 400), and described by him as 
* of very high colour, cut in eight panels.' He gives its weight as 15S4 
Florentine. carats, or 152^^ English carats, and states that ‘it was 
bought at Goa for the Great Mogul for the sum of 181,000 rupees or 
271,500 Uvm [^^20,412, los.] of our money.' It is figured by 
Tavernier. 
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roupieSy and that a Kourour is a hundred Lecques ; so that 
the throne is estimated at forty iiiilhons of roiipies} worth 
sixty millions of pounds [livres] or thereabouts. It was 
constructed by Chah-JeJian, the father of Aureng-Zehe, for 
the purpose of displaying the immense quantity of precious 
stones accumulated successively in the treasury from the 
spoils of ancient Rajas and Faians, and the annual presents 
to the Monarchy which every Omrali is bound to make 
on certain festivals. The construction and workmanship 
of the throne are not worthy of the materials; but two 
peacocks, covered with jewels and pearls, are well con- 
ceived and executed/^ They were madc^ by a workman of 

astonishing powers^ a Frenchman by birth, named ^ 

who, after defrauding several of the Princes of Europe , by 
means of false gems, which he fabricated with peculiar 
skill, sought refuge in the Great Mogul’s court, where he 
made his fortune. 

At the foot of the throne were assembled all the 
Omrahs^ in splendid apparel, upon a platform surrounded 
by a silver railing, and covered by a spacious canopy of 
brocade with deep fringes of gold. The pillars of the hall 
were hung with brocades of a gold ground, and flowered 
satin canopies were raised over the whole expanse of the 
extensive apartment fastened with red silken cords, from 
which were suspended large tassels of silk and gold. The 

^ Which, at 2s. 3d. to the rupee, would amount to 4, 500,000. 
Tavernier^s correcied valuation was (see Appendix in.) ;,fi 2,037, 500. 

^ See Appendix iii, p. 474, for Tavernier’s account of this throne 
{Travels^ vol. i. pp, 381-385) the remains of which, now in the Shah of 
Persia’s possession in the Treasury at Teheran, have been valued at 
about ;(f2,6oo,ooo (S, G. W. Benjamin in the volume on ‘Persia’ in 
the Story of the A^ations series) ; and truly styled, although but a mere 
wreck of the throne as seen by Tavernier and Bernier, ‘ the grandest 
object of sumptuary art ever devised by man,’ The throne was part 
of the plunder which Nadir Shah took with him to Persia when he 
sacked Delhi in 1739. » 

^ Bernier does not tell us his name, but Steuart, in his edition of part 
of this book, Calcutta, 1826 (see Bibliography, No. 18), gives it as La 
Grange, I have not been able to verify this. 
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floor was covered entirely with carpets of the richest silk 
of immense length and breadth. A tent, called the mr>eh 
was pitched outside, larger than the hall, to which it 
joined by the top. It spread over half the court, and was 
completely enclosed by a great balustrade, covered with 
plates of silver. Its supporters were pillars overlaid with 
silver, three of which were as thick and as high as the 
mast of a harque, the others smaller. The outside of this 
magnificent tent was red, and the inside lined with eleo-ant 
Maslipatam chintzes,^ figured expressly for that veiy pur 
pose with flowers so natural and colours so vivid, that the 
tent seemed to be encompassed with real parterres. 

As to the arcade galleries round the court, every Omrah 
had received orders to decorate one of them at his own 
expense, and there appeared a spirit of emulation who 
should best acquit himself to the Monarch’s satisfaetion. 
Consequently all the arcades and galleries were covered 
from top to bottom with brocade, and the pavement with 
rich carpets. 

On the third day of the festival, the King, and after 
him several Ommlis,- were weighed with a great deal of 
ceremony in large scales, which, as well as the weio-hts 
are, they say, of solid gold. I recollect that all*’ the 
coui-tiers expressed much joy when it was found that 

Aureng-Zebe weighed two pounds more than the year 
preceding. ^ 

Similar- festivals are held every year, but never before 
were they celebrated with equal splendour and expense.' 
It IS thought that the principal inducement with the Kino* 
for the extraordinary magnificence displayed on this 
occasion was to afford to the merchants an opportunity of 
disposing of the quantities of brocades, which the war had 


^ Chines in the original, a corruption of the word chtnf, the Indian 

oTh; MaTitr Jee?“ 
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for four or five years prevented tliem from selling. ^ The 
expense incurred by the Omrahs was considerable, but 
a portion of it fell ultimately on the comnioii troopers, 
whom the Omrahs obliged to purchase the brocades to 
be made up into vests. 

An aneient custom attends these anniversary days of 
rejoicing, not at all agreeable to the Omrahs. They are 
expected to make a handsome present to the King, more 
or less valuable according to the amount of their pay.^ 
Some of them, indeed, take that opportunity of presenting 
gifts of extraordinary magnificence, sometimes for the sake 
of an ostentatious display, sometimes to divert the King 
from instituting an inquiry into the exactions committed 
in their official situations or governments, and sometimes 
to gain the favour of the King, and by that means obtain 
an increase of salary. Some present fine pearls, diamonds, 
emeralds, or rubies ; others offer vessels of gold set with 
precious stones ; others again give a quantity of gold coins, 
each worth about a pistole and a half.^ During a festival 
of this kind Aureng-Zehe having paid a visit to JaferAmn^ 
not as his Visir but as a kinsman, on the pretext that 
he wished to see a house which he lately erected, the 
f lzir made a present to the King of gold coins to the 
amount of one hundred thousand crowns, some handsome 
pearls, and a ruby, which was estimated at forty thousand 
crowns, but which Ckah-Jeha7i^ who understood better than 
any man the value of every kind of precious stone, dis- 

1 See p. 459. 

2 This payment was called Pak-Jtashy and corresponded somewhat 
to the modern income-tax. See p. 191, footnote K 

^ A single was worth about i6s. 9d., which would give about 
25s. as the value of these coins. Or the double pistole, worth about 
Zh 13s. 3d. may be meant, in which case the coins referred to were 
probably specially minted gold mohurs prepared for the purpose. 

^ Jafar Khan, entitled Umdat-ul-Mulk, was appointed Priigie Minister 
by Aurangzeb (Alamgir) in 1662, and died in 1670 at Dehli. He was 
the son of Sddik Khan, a cousin of Nur Jahan\s, who had tnarrkd one 
of her sisters 5 hence his kinship to Aurangzeb. : 
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covered ^ to be wortli less than five hundred^ to the great 
confiisioii of the principal jewellerS;, who in this instance 
had been completely deceived.^ 

A whimsical kind of fair ^ is sometimes held daring these 
festivities in the Mehale, or royal seraglio : it is conducted 
by the handsomest and most engaging of the wives of the 
Omrahs and principal Mansehdars. The articles exhibited 
are beautiful brocades, rich embroideries of the newest 
fashion, turbans elegantly worked on cloth of gold, fine 
muslins worn by women of quality, and other articles of 
high price. These bewitching females act the part of 
traders, while the purchasers are the King, the Begums or 
Princesses, and other distinguished ladies of the Seraglio. 
If any OinraJi s wufe happens to have a handsome daughter, 
she never fails to accompany her mother, that she may 
be seen by the King and become known to the Begiwis, 
The charm of this fair is the most ludicrous manner in 
which the King makes his bargains, frequently disputing 
for the value of a penny. He pretends that the good lady 
cannot possibly be in earnest, that the article is much too 
dear, that it is not equal to that he can find elsewhere, and 
that positively he will give no more than such a price. 
The woman, on the other hand, endeavours to sell to the 

^ When the question was refeived to him as an expert, by Aurang- 
zeb, as we learn from Tavernier’s narrative. 

2 Tavernier figures this ruby, and gives a full account of the incident 
narrated by Bernier, in his Travels^ vol. ii. pp. 127, 128. 

® ‘On the third feast day of every month. His Majesty holds a large 
assembly, for the purpose of inquiring into the many wonderful things 
found in this world. The merchants of the age are eager to attend, 
and lay out articles from all countries. The people of His Majesty’s 
harem come, and the women of other men also are invited, and buy- 
ing and selling is quite general. His Majesty uses such days to select 
any articles which he wishes to buy, or to fix the prices of things, and 
thus add to his knowledge. The secrets of the Empire, the character 
of the people, the good and bad qualities of each office and workshop 
will then appear. His Majesty gives to such days the name of Khmh- 
m, or the joyful day, as they are a source of much enjoyment/-“4?i^, 
vol i pp* ^276, 277, , 
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best advantage^ and when the King perseveres in offering 
what she considers too little money^ high words frequently 
ensue^ and she fearlessly tells him that he is a worthless 
trader,^ a person ignorant of the value of merchandise ; 
that her articles are too good for him^ and that he had 
better go where he can suit himself better, and similar 
jocular expressions.^ The Begums betray if possible^ a 
still greater anxiety to be served cheaply ; high words are 
heard on eveiy side^ and the loud and scurrilous qiiaiTels 
of the sellers and buyers create a complete farce. But 
sooner or later they agree upon the price^ the Princesses^ as 
well as the Kingj buy right and left^ pay in ready money, 
and often slip out of their hands, as if by accident, a few 
gold instead of silver roupies, intended as a compliment to 
the fair merchant or Iier pretty daughter. The present is 
received in the same unconscious manner, and the whole 
ends amidst witty jests and good-humour. 

Chah-Jehm. was fond of the sex and introduced fairs at 
every festival, though not always to the satisfaction of some 
of the Omrahs.^ He certainly transgressed the bounds of 
decency in admitting at those times into the seraglio sing- 
ing and dancing gilds called Kenckens (the gilded, the 
blooming), and in keeping them there for that purpose 

^ In the original, *un Marchand deneige. ’ 

^ In the original, ‘'et ainsi de ces aiitres rai.sons de Dame Jeanne.’ 
Similar badinage was indulged in at like fairs {meena bazar) held at 
Lucknow, during the reigns of some of the kings of Oudh, notably 
Nuseer-ood-deen Hyder and Wajid Ali. 

® The orthodox Moslems at the Mogul Court were always opposed 
to these fairs. Badaoni, the fearless historian of Akbar’s reign {circa 
1596), who was bitterly opposed to the Emperor’s religious policy, 
records of these fairs that, * In order to direct another blow at the 
honour of our religion, His Majesty ordered that the stalls of the fancy 
bazars,’ which are held on New Year’s Day, should, for a stated time, 
be given up for the enjoyment of the Begums and the w^omen of the 
harem, and also for any other married ladies. On such occasions, 
His Majesty spent much money ; and the important affaits of harem 
people, marriage contracts, and betrothals of boys and girls, %vere 
arranged at such meetings.’ 
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the whole night ; they were not indeed the prostitutes 
seen in bazaars^, but those of a more private and respect- 
able ciasSj who attend the grand weddings of 07nrahs and 
Mamebdars, for the purpose of singing and dancing. Most 
of these Kenchens are handsome and well dressed^ and sing 
to perfection ; and their limbs being extremely supple^ 
they dance with wonderful agility, and are always correct 
ill regard to time ; after ail, however, they were but com- 
mon women. It was not enough for Chah-Jehan that the 
Keyichcns visited the fairs ; when thej^ came to him on the 
Wednesdays to pay their reverence at the Am-Kas, accord- 
ing to an ancient custom, he often detained them the whole 
night, and amused himself with their antics and follies. 
Auretig-Zebe is more serious than his father ; he forbids the 
Kenchens to enter the seraglio ; but, complying with long 
established usage, does not object to their coming every 
Wednesday to the Am-Kas^ where they make the salam 
from a certain distance, and then immediately retire. 

While on the subject of festivals, fairs, and Ke?whe7i,s, or 
Kenclmiys, I am tempted to relate an anecdote of one of 
our countrymen, named Bernard, 1 agree with Phdarah^ 
that trifling incidents ought not to be concealed, and that 
they often enable us to form more accurate opinions of the 
manners and genius of a people than events of great im- 
portance. Viewed in this light, the story, ridiculous as it 
is in itself, may be acceptable. Bernard resided at the 
court of Jelian-Guyre^ during the latter years of that King’s 
reign, and was reputed, with apparent justice, to be an 
excellent physician and a skilful surgeon. He enjoyed the 
favour of the Mogol, and became his companion at table, 
where they often drank together to excess.^ The King 

^ Catron says of Jahdngir that ‘All the Franks in Agra, that is, all 
Europeans of whatsoever nation, were allowed free access to the palace. 
He continued drinking in their company till the return of day, and he 
abandoned himself especially to these midnight debaucheries at the 
season which the Mahomedans observe as a fast with the most scrupu- 
lous exactness.’ 
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and his physician possessed congenial tastes ; the former 
thought only of his pleasures, and left the management 
of public affairs to his wife, the celebrated Nonr-Mehale 
or Nour-Jehan-Begimi, a woman, he used to sa}^, whose 
transcendent abilities rendered her competent to govern 
the Empire without the interference of her husband. 
Bernard's daily and regular pay w^as ten crowns [ecus] ; 
but this w^as greatly increased by his attendance on the 
high ladies of the Seraglio and on all the 07)ira]is, who 
seemed to vie with each other in making him the most 
liberal presents, not only because of the cures he effected, 
but on account of his influence at court. This man, how’^- 
ever, disregarded the value of money; wdiat he received 
with one hand he gave with the other ; so that he w^as 
much beloved by everybody, especially by the Kcnchcns, 
on whom he lavished vast sums. Among the females of 
this description who nightly filled his house, w^is a young 
and beautiful damsel, remarkable for the elegance of her 
dancing, with whom our countryman fell violently in 
love ; but the mother, apprehending that the girl W'ould 
lose her health and bodily vigour with her virginity, 
never for a moment lost sight of her, and she resisted 
all the overtures and incessant solicitations of the court 
physician. While in despair of obtaining the object of 
his affections, Jehan-^Giiyre, at the Am-Kas, once offered 
him a present before all the Omraks by way of re- 
muneration for an extraordinaiy cure which he had 
effected in the seraglio. ‘^Your Majesty,' said Bernard, 
‘ wull not be offended if I refuse the gift so munificently 
offered, and implore that in lieu thei'eof yoiir Majesty 
would bestow on me the young Kencheny now waiting 
with others of her company to make the customary salamj 
The whole assembly smiled at this refusal of the present, 
and at a request so little likely to be granted, he being 
a Chrisiia7i and the gii'l a Mahometan and a Miencheny; 
but Jelum-Gtiyre, wdio never felt any religious scruples, was 
thrown into a violent fit of laiightei*, and commanded the 
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girl to be gi\'en to him, ‘Lift her on the pliysician's 
shoulders/ he said;, ‘and let him cany the Kenchen away/ 
No sooner said than done. In the midst of a crowded 
assembly the girl w-as placed on Bernard's back^ who with- 
drew triumphantly wnith his prize and took her to his 
house. 

The festivals generally conclude with an amusement 
iin know'll in Enrope — a combat betw^een twm elephants ; 
wdiich takes place in the presence of all tlie people on the 



Fig. 10.— -An elephant fight at Lucknow during the Nawabl 

sandy space near the river : the King, the inincipal ladies 
of the court, and the Onmihs viewing the spectacle from 
different apartments in the fortress. 

A ivall of earth is raised three or four feet wide and 
five or six high. The two ponderous beasts meet one 
another face to face, on opposite sides of the ivall, each 
having a couple of riders, that the place of the man who 
sits on the shoulders, for the purpose of guiding the 
elephant with a large iron hook, may immediately be sup- 
plied if he should be thrown down. The riders animate 
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the elephants either by soothing words, or by chiding them 
as cowards, and urge them on with their lieels, until the 
poor creatures approach the wall and are brought to the 
attack. The shock is tremendous, and it appears surpris- 
ing that they ever survive the dreadful W'Oimds and blows 
inflicted with their teeth, their heads, and their trunks. 
There are frequent pauses during the fight ; it is suspended 
and renewed ; and the mud w'all being at length thrown 
down, the stronger or more courageous elephant passes on 
and attacks his opponent, and, putting him to flight, pursues 
and fastens upon him with so much obstinacy, that the 
animals can be separated only by means of cherhija} or 
fireworks, which are made to explode between them ; for 
they are naturally timid, and have a particular dread of 
fire, wdiich is the reason why eleidiaiits have been used 
with so very little advantage in armies since the use of 
fire-arms. The boldest come from Ceylon^ but none are 
employed in war which have not been regularly trained, 
and accustomed for years to the discharge of muskets chjse 
to their heads, and the bursting of crackers between their 
legs. 

The fight of these noble creatures is attended with much 
cruelty. It frequently happens that some of the riders 
are trodden underfoot, and killed on the spot, the 
elephant having alw’^ays cunning enough to feel the im- 
portance of dismounting the rider of his adversary, wfliom 
he therefore endeavours to strike down with his trunk. 
So imminent is the danger considered, that on the day of 
combat the unhappy men take the same formal leave of 
their wuves and children as if condemned to death. They 
are somewhat consoled by the reflection that if their lives 
should be preserved, and the King be pleased wutli their 
conduct, not only will their pay ])e augmented, l)ut a sack 

of Peymw (equal to fifty francs) will be presented to tliem 

'% 

^ Charkhl or wheel, Catherine wheels on the end of a stick, a 
common firework in Northern India at the present day. For the mode 
of using them in elephant fights, see Fig. lo, opposite. 
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tlie moment they alight from the elephant.^ They have 
also the satisfaction of knowing that in the event of their 
death the pay will be continued to their widows^, and that 
their sons will be appointed to the same situation. The mis- 
chief with which this amusement is attended does not always 
terminate with the death of the rider : it often happens 
that some of the spectators are knocked down and trampled 
upon by the elephants, or by the crowd ; for the rush is 
terrible when, to avoid the infuriated combatants, men and 
horses in confusion take to flight. The second time I 
witnessed tliis exhibition I owed my safety entirely to the 
goodness of my horse and the exertions of my two servants. 

But it is time we should quit the fortress, and return to 
the city, where I omitted to describe two edifices worthy 
of notice. 

The first is the principal Mosquee,^ which is conspicuous 
at a great distance, being situated on the top of a rock in 
the centre of the town. The surface of the rock was 
previously levelled, and around it a space is cleared suffi- 
ciently large to form a handsome square, where four fine 
long streets terminate, opposite to the four sides of the 
Mosquie ; one, opposite to the principal entrance, in front 
of the building; a second, at the back of the building; and 

^ ^ Each elephant has his match appointed for fighting : some are 
always ready at the palace and engage when the order is given. When 
a fight is over if the combatants were kk&gah [/.<?. for the Emperor’s 
own use] elephants, the bhois [attendants, of which each elephant had 
three in the rutting season, at other times two] receive 250 dhns as 
a present; but if other elephants the bhots got 200d.’ — Aiut vol. i. 
p. 1 3 1, Forty dams were worth one rupee. The cfr/w as an actual 
coin was usually named paisa. One thousand paisa (c/crV/x) = 25 
rupees, or something more than 50 francs. It was the custom to keep 
bags of 1000 dams at hand ready for distribution, as noted by Bernier. 

^ The Janfi Masjid, of which Bernier’s is one of the best descriptions 
ever written. It was begun in 1650, and finished six years later, not 
long before^the deposition of its founder, the Emperor Sh 4 h Jahan. 
Fergusson says of it {History of Indian and Eastern Architcctnre^ 2nd 
ed. ii. 318), that it is * one of the few mosques, either in India or else' 
where, that is designed to produce a pleasing effect externally,’ 
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the two others, to the gates that are in the middle of the 
two sides. The ascent to the three gates is by means of 
five-and-twenty or thirty steps of beautiful and large 
stones, which are continued the whole length of the front 
and sides. The back part is cased over, to the height of 
the rock, with large and handsome hewn stone, which hides 
its inequalities, and tends to give a noble appearance to 
the building. The three entrances, composed of marble, 
are magnificent, and their large doors are overlaid with 
finely wrought plates of copper. Above the principal 
gate, which greatly exceeds the others in grandeur of 
appearance, there are several small turrets of white 
marble that produce a fine effect; and at the back part 
of the Mosquee are seen three large domes, built also of 
white marble, within and without. The middle dome 
is much larger and loftier than the other two. The 
end of the Mosquee alone is covered : the space between 
the three domes and the principal entrance is without any 
roof ; the extreme heat of the climate rendering such an 
opening absolutely necessary. The whole is paved with 
large slabs of marble. I grant that this building is not 
constructed according to those rules of architecture which 
we seem to think ought to be implicitly followed ; yet I can 
perceive no fault that offends the taste ; every part appears 
w^ell contrived, properly executed, and correctly propor- 
tioned. I am satisfied that even in Paris a church erected 
after the model of this temple would be admired, w'ere it 
only for its singular style of architecture, and its extra- 
ordinary appearance. With the exception of the three 
great domes, and the numerous turrets, which are all of 
white marble, the Mosquee is of a red colour, as if built 
witii large slabs of red marble : although it consists of a 
species of stone, cut with great facility, but apt to peel off 
in flakes after a certain time.^ The natives pretend that 

« 

^ This is a marked characteristic of the red sandstone of Delhi, 
and it is not considered a good building material unless selected with 
great care. 
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the quarries from which it is taken reproduce the stone by 
degrees : tliis^, if true^, is very remarkable ; but whether or 
not they rightly attribute it to the water which hJls the 
qiianies every yeai^ I cannot decide. 

The King repairs to this Mosquee every Friday^ for the 
purpose of prayer, that day corresponding in Mahometan 
countries to our Sunday. The streets through which he 
passes are watered to lay the dust and temper the heat : 
two or three hundred musketeers form an avenue from the 
gate of the fortress, and as many more line both sides of 
a wide street leading directly to the mosque. The muskets 
of these soldiers are small but well finished, and have a 
sort of large scarlet covering with a little streamer on the 
top. Five or six horsemen, well mounted, are also ready 
at the fortress gate, and their duty is to clear the way for 
the King, keeping, however, at a considerable distance in 
advance, lest he should be incommoded by their dust. 
These preparations completed, his Majesty leaves the 
fortress, sometimes on an elephant, decorated with rich 
trappings, and a canopy supported by painted and gilt 
pillars ; and sometimes in a throne gleaming with azure 
and gold, placed on a litter covered with scarlet or brocade, 
which eight chosen men, in handsome attire, carry on their 
shoulders, A body of Omr'ahs follow the King, some on 
horseback, and others in Palekys ; and among the Omraks 
are seen a great number of Mansehdan^ and the bearers of 
silver maces, whom I have elsewhere described. I cannot 
say that this train resembles the pompous processions, or 
(which is a more appropriate term) the masquerades of 
the Grand Seig?imrj or the martial retinues of European 
Monarchs : its magnificence is of a different character ; but 
it is not therefore the less royal. 

The other edifice in Dehly to which I would draw 
your attention is what they call the Kamcmsara of the 
Princess,^ 'because built by the celebrated Begimi-Sakeb^ 
ChahMehan^s eldest daughter, of wdiom I have so often 

^ * Begam Sarai/ levelled to the ground after the mutiny (Stephen, 
p. 256). 
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spoken in my history of the late war. Not only this 
Princess, but all the Oim^alis who wished to gain the favour 
of the old Monarch, embellished the new city at their own 
expense. The Karuansara is in the form of a large square 
with arcades, like our Place Uoyale, except that the arches 
are separated from each other b}^ partitions, and have small 
chambers at their inner extremities. Above the arcades 
runs a gallery all round the building, into which open the 
same number of chambers as there are below. This place 
is the rendezvous of the ricli Peman, Us'bek, and other 
foreign merchants, who in general may be accommodated 
with empty chambers, in which they remain with perfect 
security, the gate being closed at night. If in Paris we 
had a score of similar structures, distributed in different 
parts of the city, stongers on their first arrival would be 
less embarrassed than at present to find a safe and reason- 
able lodging. They might remain in them a few days 
until they had seen their acquaintance, and looked out 
at leisure for more convenient apartments. Such places 
would become warehouses for all kinds of merchandise, 
and the general resort of foreign merchants.^ 

Before I quit the subject of Dehlij I will answer by 
anticipation a question which I am sensible you wish to 
ask, namely, What is the extent of the population of that 
city, and the number of its respectable inhabitants, as 
compared with the capital of France ? When I consider 
that Paris consists of three or four cities piled xjpon one 
another, all of them containing numerous apartments, 
filled, for the most part, from top to bottom, that the 
streets are thronged with men and women, on foot and 
horseback ; with carts, chaises, and coaches ; and tliat 
there are very few large squares, courts, or gardens ; re- 
fiecting, I say, upon all these facts, Pmis appears to me 
the nursery of the world, and I can scarcely persuade 
myself that Dehli contains an equal number t^f people. 

^ But see p. 233, where Bernier does not pass such a favourable 
judgment on these buildings. 
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On the other hand; if we take a review of this metropolis 
of the Indies, and observe its vast extent and its number- 
less shops; if we recollect thatj besides the Omrahs, the 
city never contains less than thirty-five thousand troopers^ 
nearly all of whom have wives^ children^ and a great 
number of servants^ wdio_, as well as their masters^ reside 
in separate houses ; that there is no house^ by whom- 
soever inhabited^ which does not swarm with women and 
children ; that during the hours when the abatement of 
the heat permits the inhabitants to walk abroad^ the 
streets are crowded with people, although many of those 
streets are very wide, and, excepting a few carts, unin- 
cumbered with wdieel carriages ; if we take all these cir- 
cumstances into consideration, we shall hesitate before we 
give a positive opinion in regard to the comparative popu- 
lation of Pans and Dehli; and I conclude, that if the 
number of souls be not as lai*ge in the latter city as in our 
own capital, it cannot be greatly less. As respects the 
better sort of people, there is a striking difference in favour 
of Paris, where seven or eight out of ten individuals seen 
in the streets are tolerably well clad, and have a certain 
air of respectability; but in Dehli, for two or three who 
wear decent apparel, there may always be reckoned seveji 
or eight poor, ragged, and miserable beings, attracted to 
the capital by the army. I cannot deny, however, that I 
continually meet with persons neat and elegant in their 
dress, finely formed, well mounted, and properly attended. 
Nothing, for instance, can be conceived much more brilliant 
than the great square in front of the fortress at the hours 
when the Ommhs, Rajas, and Mamebdars repair to the 
citadel to mount guaial, or attend the assembly of the 
Atn-^Kas. The Mansebdars flock thither from all parts, well 
mounted and equipped, and splendidly accompaiiied by 
four servants, two behind and two before, to clear the 
street for*^their masters. OmraJis und Rajas ride thither, 
some on horseback, some on majestic elephants ; but the 
greater part are conveyed on the shoulders of six men, in 
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ricli Falehys^ leaning against a thick cushion of brocade, 
and chewing their het-le, for the double purpose of sweeten- 
ing their breath and reddening their lips. On one side 
of every paleky is seen a servant bearing the piqtiednjis^"^ 
or spitoon of porcelain or silver; on the other side, two 
more servants fan the luxurious lord, and flap away the 
flies, or brush off the dust with a peacock's-tail fin ; three 
or four footmen march in front to clear the way, and 
a chosen number of the best formed and best mounted 
horsemen follow in the rear. 

The country in the neighbourhood of Dehli is extremely 
fertile. It px*oduces corn, sugar, anil or Indigo^ rice, millet, 
and three or four other kinds of pulse, the food of the 
common people, in great abmrdance. Two leagues from 
the city, on the Agra road, in a place which the Mahometans 
call Koia Kotuh-eddine^^ is a very old edifice, formerly a 
Deiira, or Temple of idols, containing inscriptions written 
in characters different from those of any language spoken 
in the Indies ^ and so ancient that no one understands 
them. 

In another direction, and at a distance of two or three 
leagues from Dehli, is the King’s country house, called 
Chah-limar^ a handsome and noble building, but not to be 
compared to Fontainehleau, Saint Germain^ or Versailles, ^ I 

From the Hindi pikddn^ very necessary in connection with betel- 
chewing. Pik is properly the saliva caused by the lime and spices 
and the pan leaf used with the betel-nut. See p, 214, footnote^. 

® Anil was the old Portuguese name for indigo, from the Arabic 
ahnili pronounced an -nil. Nil is the common name in India, from 
the Sanskrit nila, blue. 

® I,e, Khwaja Kutb-ud-din Bakhtyar Kdki of Ush, after whom the 
renowned mosque and mfnar are certainly named, not after Sultan 
ICutb-ud-dfn Ibak. As is well known, this mosque was begun in 
A.D. 1196, and to some extent built from the remains of ancient 
temples. 

^ The Shalihmar gardens were begun about the fourth year of Shah 
Jahan’s reign, 1632, and Catrou states that their design was the 
invention of a Venetian. 
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assure you there are no such places in the vicinity of 
Behli, nor seats such as Saint Cloud, Chantilly, Meiidon, 
Lumcour, Faux, or Ruelles, or even the smaller country 
houses belonging to private gentlemen, citizens, or mer- 
chants : but this will create no surprise when it is con- 
sidered that no subject can hold landed property in his 
own right. Between Behli and Agra, a distance of fifty or 
sixty leagues, there are no fine towns such as travellers pass 
through ill France ; the whole road is cheerless and un- 
interesting ; nothing is worthy observation but Maturas,^ 
where an ancient and magnificent temple of idols is still to 
be seen ; a few tolerably handsome caravansaries, a day’s 
journey from each other ; and a double row of trees ^ planted 
by order of Jehan-Giiijre, and continued for one hundred and 
fifty leagues, with small pyramids or turrets,^ erected from 
Im&e to kosse, for the purpose of pointing out the different 
roads. Wells are also frequently met with, affording drink 
to travellers, and serving to water the young trees. 

What I have said of Dehli may convey a correct idea of 
Agf'a, in regard at least to its situation on the Gemna, to 
the fortress or royal residence, and to most of its public 
buildings. But Agra having been a favourite and more 
frequent abode of the Kings of Hindoiistan since the days 
of Ekbar, by wdiom it was built and named Akber-abad, it 
surpasses Dehli in extent, in the multitude of residences 
belonging to Omraha and llajas, and of the good stone or 
brick houses inhabited by private individuals, and in the 
number and conveniency of its Karuans-Serraha, Agra has 
also to boast of two celebrated mausoleums, of which I shall 
speak by-and-by : it is, however, without walls, and inferior 
in some respects to the other capital ; for not having been 

^ Mathura, considered by the Moguls one of the most fertile and 
agreeable situations in Hindoostan. 

Which form such a prominent feature in all the early maps of the 
Mogul Empire, and in some are continued from Dehli to Lahore. 

® The k6s-min;irs, i6S of which, including 105 in Rdjputana, have 
been traced. Actual measurements between five pair of these kos- 
minars, near Delhi, gave a mean of 3 miles, 4 fur., 158 yds, to the kos. 
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constructed after any settled design, it wants the uniform 
and wide streets that so eminently distinguish DehlL Four 
or five of the streets^ wdiere tode is the principal occupa- 
tion^ are of great length and the houses tolerably good ; 
nearly all the others are short, narrow, and irregular, and 
full of wfindings and corners : the consequence is that when 
the court is at Agra there is often a strange confusion. I 
believe I have stated the cliief particulars wherein the two 
capitals differ ; but I may add that Agra has more the 
appearance of a country town, especially when viewed from 
an eminence. The prospect it presents is rural, varied, and 
agreeable ; for the grandees having ahvays made it a 
point to plant trees in their gardens and courts for tlie sake 
of shade, the mansions of Onirahs, llajas^ and others are 
all interspersed with luxuriant and green foliage, in the 
midst of which the lofty stone houses of Banj/anes or Geniile 
merchants have the appearance of old castles buried in 
forests. Such a landscape yields peculiar pleasure in a hot 
and parched country, v/here the eye seeks in verdure for 
refreshment and repose. 

You need not quit Paris, however, to contemplate the 
finest, the most magnificent view in the world ; for 
assuredly it may be found on the PoM-neuf, Place yourself 
on that bridge during the day, and wdiat can be conceived 
more extraordinary than the throngs of people and 
carriages, the strange bustle, the various objects by winch 
you are surrounded ? Visit the same spot at night, and 
what, 1 fearlessly ask, can impress the mind like the scene 
you will witness ? liie innumerable window's of the lofty 
houses seen from the luidge exhibit their cliasteued and 
subdued lights, wiiile the activity and bustle, oliservable in 
the day seem to suffer no diminution until midnight. Tliere 
honest citizens and — -what never happens in Asia — their 
handsome wives and daughters perambulate the streets, 
without apprehension of quagmires or of thievts ,* and to 
complete the picture, you see, in every direction, long lines 
of brilliant lamps, burning with equal constancy in foul and 
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fair weather. Yes^ my friend^ when you are on the Font-nenf 
at Fans, you may boldly avei^ on my authority, that your 
eyes behold the grandest of all the artificial scenes in the 
world, excepting possibly some parts of China and Japan, 
which I have not visited. What will this view be, what 
wdll be its beauty, when the Louvre is completed ! ^ when 
the Louvre, which it was thought would never be seen but 
as a mere design and on paper, shall have actual existence 
in fact 1 

I have purposely introduced the word ^artificial ’ ; because 
in speaking of fine prospects, according to the common 
acceptation of the term, -we must always except that view 
of Consfautinople, as viewed from the middle of the great 
strait opposite Seraglio Poini. Never shall I forget the 
overpowering delight I experienced when first I beheld 
that vast, and, as it seemed to me, enchanted amphitheatre. 
The view of Constantinople, however, derives its chief beauty 
from nature ; whereas in Paris everything, or nearly so, is 
artificial ; which, to my mind, gives more interest to the 
view of the latter ; because the work of man so displayed 
indicates the capital of a great empire, the seat of a mighty 
monarch. I may indeed say, without partiality, and after 
making every allowance for the beauty of Dehli, Agra, and 
Consianiinople , that Paris is the finest, the richest, and alto» 
gether the first city in the wmrld. 

The Jesuits have a church in Agra, and a building which 
they call a college, where they privately instruct in the 
doctrines of our religion the children of five-and-twenty 
or thirty Christian families, collected, I know not how, in 
Agra, and induced to settle there by the kind and charit- 
able aid which they receive from the tlesnits. This religious 
order was invited hither by EIcbar at the period when the 
power of the Portuguese in the Indies was at the highest ; 
and that Prince not only gave them an annual income for 

r 

^ The Louvre was not completed in accordance with the design 
referred to by Bernier until 1857, although portions of the work were 
completed in 166$ by Claude Perrault. 
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their maintenance, but permitted them to build cliiirclies 
in the capital cities of Agf'a and Labor, The J emits found 
a still warmer patron in Jelian-Guyre, the son and successor 
of Ekhar; but they were sorely oppressed by Chah-Jehan 
the son of Jehaii-Gmjre, and father of the present King 
Aii7'e7ig-Zehe, That Monarch deprived them of their 
pension, and destroyed the church at Labor and the greater 
part of that of Agra^ totally demolishing the steeple, which 
contained a clock heard in every part of the city.^ 

The good Fathers during the reign of Jehan-Guyre were 
sanguine in their expectation of the progress of Christianity 
in Hindoiislan, It is certain that this Prince evinced the 
utmost contempt for the laws of the Koran, and expressed 
his admiration of the doctrines of our creed. ^ He permitted 
two of his nephews to embrace the Christian faith, and ex- 
tended the same indulgence to Mirza-Zulkannif?, who had 
undergone the rite of circumcision and been brought up in 
the Seraglio. The pretext w^as that Miraa was born of 
Christian parents, his mother having ])een wife of a rich 
Armenian f and having been brought to the Seraglio by 
Je]ian--Gny7'ds desire. 

The Jesuits say that tins King was so determined to 
countenance the Christian religion that he formed the bold 
project of clothing the whole court in Fairopean costume. 
The dresses were all prepared, when the King, having 
privately airayed himself in his new attire, sent for one 
of his principal Onirabs -whose opinion he required concern- 
ing the meditated change. The answer, hoAvever, was so 

^ See p. 177. Catrou states tliat it was Taj Mehal, the wife of Shah 
Jahan, who was a principal instrument in exasperating the mind of the 
Emperor against the Christians in general, and particularly the l^ortu- 
guese, who had given an asylum to two of her daughters converted to 
Christianity by the missionaries. 

® * His Majesty [t.e. Akbar] firmly believed in the truth of the 
Christian religion, and wishing to spread the doctrine of Jesus, ordered 
Prince Miirad [i.e, the second son of Akbar and brothel of Jahangir 
(Salim)] to take a few* lessons in Christianity by way of auspicious- 
ne&s.’— vol, i, p, 182. 
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appalling that Jehaii’-Gu^re abandoned his design and 
affected to pass the whole affair as a joked 

They also maintain that when on his death-bed he ex- 
pressed a wish to die a Christian^, and sent for those holy 
meii; but that the message was never delivered. Many^ 
however, deny this to have been the case, and affirm that 
JehanrGup'e died, as he had lived, destitute of all religion, 
and that he nourished to the last a scheme which he had 
formed, after the example of his father Ekhar, of declaring 
himself a pi*ophet, and tiie founder of a new religion. 

1 am informed by a Mahometan, whose father belonged 
to Jehaii-Gutjre s household, that in one of that King’s 
drunken frolics he sent for some of the most learned 
Mullahs, and for a Florentine i3riest, w^hom he named Father 
Afech,^ in allusion to his fiery temper ; and that the latter 

^ Catrou gives a different version of this story. According to his 
account Jahangir, becoming impatient at the reproaches of the Moslem 
elders, who had admonished him that the use of certain meats was 
forbidden in the Koran, inquired of them ‘ in what religion the use of 
drink and food of every species without distinction was permitted.’ 
The reply was in that of the Christian religion alone. “We must 
then,” he rejoined, “all turn Christians.” Let there be tailors brought 
to us, to converts our robes into close coats, and our turbans into hats. 
At these words the doctors trembled for their sect. Fear and interest 
made them hold a less severe language. They all declared that the 
sovereign was not bound by the precepts of the Koran ; and that the 
Monarch might, without scruple, use whatever meats and drink 
were most agreeable to him.’ 

® A task being the Persian for fire, Catrou gives a different version 
of this story. According to him it was Father Joseph D’ Acosta, 
Superior of the Jesuits in Agra, that proposed to Jahangir to carry out 
the ordeal, ‘ “ Let a large fire be lighted,” said the Father, “ and the 
chief of the Mahometan religion on one side enter it bearing the Alcoran, 
whilst on the other side I will cast myself into it, holding in my hand 
the Gospel It will then be seen in whose favour Heaven will declare, 
whether for Jesus Christ or Mahomet.” At these words the Emperor 
cast his eyes upon the Mahometan, who exhibited great symptoms of 
terror lest the challenge should be accepted. He took pity on the Moula, 
and tefralned exacting him to serve a trial. As for the Jesuit, they 
caused him to change his name, and the Emperor no longer called him 
by any other than that of Father Ataxe, which means the Fire P'ather,’ 
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having^ by his command, delivered an liarangiie in wliicli 
he exposed the falsehoods of the Mahometan imposture, and 
defended the truths of his own persuasion, Jehan-Guyre said 
that it was high time something should be done to decide 
the controversy between the Jesuits and Mullahs. ‘ Let a 
pit be dug/ he added, ‘^and a fire kindled. Father Aieck, 
with the Gospel under his arm, and a Mullah, with the 
Koran, shall throw themselves into it, and I will embrace 
the religion of him whom the dames shall not consume.' 
Father Aleck declared his willingness to undergo the ordeal, 
but the Mullahs manifested the utmost dread, and the King 
felt too much compassion both for the one and the other 
to persevere in the experiment. 

Whatever credit this story may deserve, it is indisputable 
that the Jesuits during the whole of Jehan-G^iyre s reign 
wei*e honoured and respected at this court, and that they 
entertained what appeared a well-grounded hope of the 
progress of the Gospel in flindoustan. Everything, how- 
evei*, which has occurred since the death of that Monarch, 
excepting perhaps the close intimacy between Dara and 
Father Buze} forbids us to indulge in any such expectation. 
But having entered insensibly upon the subject of missions, 
you will perhaps allow me to make a few observations, 
introductory to the long letter which I intend to write 
concerning that important topic. 

The design, indeed, meets with my entire approbation ; 
nor ought we to withhold the meed of praise horn those 
excellent missionaries in this part of the world, especially 
the Capuchins and Jesuits, who meekly impart i*eligious 
instruction to all descriptions of men, without any mixture 
of indiscreet and bigoted zeal. To Christians of eveiy 
denomination, whether Catholics, Greeks, Armenians, Nes- 
torians, Jacobins, or others, the demeanour of these good 
pastors is affectionate and charitable. They are the refuge 
and consolation of distressed strangers and travellers, and 
by their great learning and exemplary lives expose to 
^ See p. 6, also p. loi, footnote K 
T 
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sliame the ignorance and licentious habits of infidels. 
Some unhappily there are who disgrace the Christian pro- 
fession by notoriously profligate conduct^ and who ougiit^ 
therefore^ to be immured in their convents instead of 
being invested with the sacred character of missionaries. 
Their religion is a mere mummery^ and so far from aiding 
the cause of Christianity , they become stumbling-blocks in 
the way of those whom they were sent to enlighten and 
reclaim ; but these are merely the exceptions to a general 
rule which affect not the main argument. I am decidedly 
favourable to this establishment of missions, and the 
sending forth of learned and pious missionaries. They are 
absolutely necessary ; and it is the honour as well as the 
peculiar prerogative of Christians to supply every part of 
the world with men bearing the same character and 
following the same benign object as did the Apostles. 
You are not, however, to conclude that I am so deluded 
by my love of missions as to expect the same mighty 
effects to be produced by the exertions of modern 
missionaries as attended the preaching of a single sermon 
in the days of the Apostles. I have had too much inter- 
course with infidels, and am become too well acquainted 
with the blindness of the human heart to believe we shall 
hear of the conversion, in one day, of two or three thousand 
men. I despair especially of much success among Mahome^ 
tan Kings or Mahometa^i subjects. Having visited nearly 
ail the missionary stations in the East, 1 speak the language 
of experience when I say, that whatever progress may be 
made among Gentiles by the instruction and alms of the 
missionaries, you will be disappointed if you suppose that in 
ten years one Mahometan will be converted to Christianity. 
True it is that Mahometans respect the religion of the New 
Testament : they never speak of Jesus Christ but with great 
veneration, or pronounce the word Aysaj which means 
Jesus, without adding AzeretJ ot majesty. They even 
believe with us that he was miraculously begotten and 
^ Hazrat *Is4. 
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born of a virgin mother, and that he is the Kehm-AlIaM 
and the llouhr Allah, the Word of God and the Spirit of 
God. It is in vain to hope, however, that they will 
renounce the religion wlierein they were born, or be 
persuaded that Mafmnct was a false prophet. The 
Christians of Europe ought nevertheless to assist the 
missionaries by every possible means : their prayers, power 
and wealth, ought to be employed in promoting the gloiy 
of their Redeemer ; but the expense of the missions should 
be borne by Europeans, for it would be impolitic to lay 
burthens on the people abroad ; and much care should be 
had that want may not drive any missionary to acts of 
meanness. Missions ought not only to be liberally pro- 
vided, but should be composed of persons of sufficient 
integrity, energy, and intelligence always to bear testi- 
mony to the truth, to seek with eagerness opportunities of 
doing good, — in a word, to labour with unwearied activity 
and unabated zeal in their Lord’s vineyard whenever and 
wherever He may be pleased to give them an opening. 
But although it be the duty of every Christum State to act 
in this manner, yet there ought to be no delusion ; credence 
ought not to be given to every idle tale, and the work 
of conversion, which in fact is full of difficulty, should not 
be represented as a matter of easy accomplishment. We 
do not adequately estimate the strong hold which the 
Mahometan superstition has over the minds of its votaries, 
to whom it permits the unrestrained indulgence of passions 
which the religion we require them to substitute in its 
stead declares must be subdued or regulated. Mahometan- 
im is a pernicious code, established by force of arras, and 
still iraposed upon mankind by the same brutal violence. 
To counteract its baneful progress, Christians must display 
the zeal, and use the means I have suggested, how’^ever 
clear it may be that this abominable imposture can be 
effectually destroyed only by the special and merciful inter- 
position of Divine Providence. We may derive encourage- 
^ KaUmulMh and RdtulMh. 
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that of the wall is seen the magnificent gate of a spacious 
and square pavilion, forming the entrance into the garden, 
between two reservoirs, faced with hewn stone. 

This pavilion is an oblong square, and built of a stone 
resembling red marble, but not so hard. The front seems 
to me longer, and much more grand in its construction, 
than that of S. Louis, in the rue S, Antoine, and it is equally 
lofty. The columns, the architraves and the cornices are, 
indeed, not formed according to the proportion of the five 
orders of architecture so strictly observed in French edifices. 
The building 1 am speaking of is of a different and peculiar 
kind ; but not without something pleasing in its whimsical 
structure ; and in my opinion it well deseiwes a place in our 
books of architecture. It consists almost wholly of arches 
upon arches, and galleries upon galleries, disposed and 
contrived in an hundred different ways. Nevertheless 
the edifice has a magnificent appearance, and is conceived 
and executed effectually. Nothing offends the eye ; on 
the contrary, it is delighted with eveiy part, and never 
tired with looking.^ The last time I visited Tage Mehales 

^ ‘ No building in India has been so often drawn and photographed 
as this, or more frequently described ; but with all this it is almost 
impossible to convey an idea of it to those who have not seen it, not 
only because of its extreme delicacy and beauty of material employed 
in its construction, but from the complexity of its design. If the Tdj 
were only the tomb itself, it might be described, but the platform on 
which it stands, with its tall minarets, is a work of art in itself. 
Beyond this are the two wings, one of which is a mosque, which any- 
where else would be considered an important building. This group 
of buildings forms one side of a garden court 880 feet square, and 
beyond this again an outer court of the same width but only half the 
depth. This is entered by three gateways of its own, and contains in 
the centre of its inner wall the great gateway of the garden court, a 
worthy pendant to the Tdj itself. Beautiful as it is in itself, the Taj 
would lose half its charm if it sto 3 w alone. It is the combination of 
so many beauties, and the perfect manner in which each is subordinate 
to the othei:^ that makes up a whole which the world cannot match, 
and which never fails to impress even those who are most indifferent 
to the effects produced by architectural objects in general’ — ^^Fergussom 
History of Indian Architecture, 2nd ed. (1910), ii. 313. 
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matisoleiim I was in the company of a French merchaiit,i 
who, as well as myself, thought that this extraordinary 
fabric could not be sufficiently admired. I did not venture 
to express my opinion, fearing that my taste might have 
become corrupted by my long residence in the Lidies ; and 
as my companion was come recently from France, it was 
quite a relief to my mind to hear him say that he had 
seen nothing in Europe so bold and majestic. 

When you have entered a little way into the pavilion 
approaching toward the garden, you find yourself under a 
lofty cupola, surrounded above with galleries, and having 
two divans or platforms below, one on the right, the other 
on the left, both of them raised eight or ten French feet 
from the ground. Opposite to the entrance from the 
street is a large open arch, by which you enter a walk 
which divides nearly the whole of the garden into two 
equal parts. 

This walk or terrace is wide enough to admit six coaches 
abreast ; it is paved with large and hard square stones, 
raised about eight French feet above the garden ; and 
divided the whole length by a canal faced with hewn 
stone and ornamented with fountains placed at certain 
intervals. 

After advancing twenty-five or thirty paces on this 
terrace, it is worth while to turn round and view the back 
elevation of the pavilion, which, though not comparable to 
the front, is still very splendid, being lofty and of a similar 
style of architecture. On both sides of the pavilion, along 
the garden wall, is a long and wide gallery, raised like a 
terrace, and supported by a number of low columns placed 
near each other. Into this gallery the poor are admitted 
three times a week during the rainy season to receive the 
aims founded in perpetuity by Chah-Jehm, 

Resuming the walk along the main terrace, you see 
before you at a distance a large dome, in which is the 
sepulchre, and to the right and left of that dome on a 
^ Probably Tavernier, 
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The whole fabric is supported by four great arches, three 
of which are quite open and the other closed up by the 
wall of an apartment with a gallery attached to it. There 
the Koran is continually read with apparent devotion in 
respectful memory of Tage Mehale by certain Mullahs kept 
in the mausoleum for that purpose. The centre of every 
arch is adorned with white marble slabs whereon are in- 
scribed large Arabian characters in black marble, which 
produce a hoe effect The interior or concave part of the 
dome and generall}?- the whole of the wall from top to 
bottom are faced with white marble : no part can be found 
that is not skilfully wrought, or that has not its peculiar 
beauty. Eveiy where are seen the jasper, and jachen} or 
jade, as well as other stones similar to those that enrich 
the .walls of the Grand Dukes chapel at Florence^ and 
several more of great value and rarity, set in an endless 
variety of modes, mixed and enchased in the slabs of 
marble which face the body of the wall. Even the squares 
of white and black marble which compose the pavement 
are inlaid with these precious stones in the most beautiful 
and delicate manner imaginable. 

Under the dome is a small chamber, wherein is enclosed 
the tomb of Tage Mehale, It is opened with much 
ceremony once in a year, and once only; and as no 
Christian is admitted within, lest its sanctity should be 
profaned, I have not seen the interior, but I understand 
that nothing can be conceived more rich and magnificent. 

It only remains to draw your attention to a walk or 
terrace, nearly five-and-twenty paces in breadth and 
rather more in height, which runs from the dome to the 
extremity of the garden. From this terrace are seen the 
Gemna flowing below, a large expanse of luxuriant 
gardens, a part of the city of Agra, the fortress, and all 
the fine residences of the Omrahs erected on the banks 
of the riv€r. When I add that this terrace extends almost 
the whole length of one side of the garden, I leave you to 
^ Yashm is the Persian name for this mineral. 
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|udge whether I had not sufficient ground for asserting 
that the mausoleum of Tage Mehale is an astonishing work. 
It is possible I may have imbibed an Indian taste ; but I 
decidedly think that this monument deserves much more 
to be numbered among the wonders of the world than the 
pyramids of Egj/pfj those unshapen masses which when I 
had seen them twice yielded me no satisfaction^ and 
which are nothing on the outside but heaps of large stones 
piled in the form of steps one upon another, while within 
there is very little that is creditable either to human skill 
or to human invention. 




LETTER 

TO MONSIEUR 

C H A P E L A I N, 

Despatched from Chiras in Persia, 
the 4 th October l667. 

Describing the Superstitions ^ strange customs, and Doctrines of 
the Indoiis or Geniiles of Hindotisian ; 

From which it will he seen that there is no Doctrine too strange 
or too improbable for the Soul of man to conceive. 


O N S I E U 

I have witnessed two solar eclipses which it is scarcely 
possible I should ever forget. The one I saw from 
France in the year 1654, the other from Dehli in the 
Indies in I 666 . The sight of the first eclipse was im- 
pressed upon my mind by the childish credulity of the 
French people, and by their groundless and unreasonable 
alarm ; an alarm so excessive that some brought drugs as 

^ Jean CJhapelain ( 1 594- 1674), an excellent man but a poor poet. In 
1662 he was employed by Colbert (see p. 201, footnote ^)to draw up an 
account of contemporary men of letters to guide the King (Louis xiv.) 
in his distribution of pensions. 
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charms to defend themselves against the eclipse ; some 
kept themselves closely shut up_, and excluded all lighi 
either in carefully-barred apartments or in cellars ; while 
thousands flocked to their respective churches ; some 
apprehending and dreading a malign and dangerous in- 
fluence ; others believing that the last day was at hand 
and that the eclipse was about to shake the founda- 
tions of the woi'ld. Such were the absurd notions en- 
tertained by our countrymen^ notwithstanding the 
writings of Gassendi} Roberval^^ and other celebrated 
astronomers and philosophers^ which clearly demonstrated 
that the eclipse was only similar to many others which 
had been productive of no mischief ; that this obscuration 
of the sun was known and predicted, and was without any 
other peculiarity than what might be found in the reveries 
of ignorant or designing astrologers. 

The eclipse of l666 is also indelibly imprinted on my 
memory by the ridiculous errors and strange superstitions 
of the Indians. At the time fixed for its appearance I took 
my station on the terrace of my house^ situated on the 
banks of the Gemna, when I saw both shores of the river, 
for neai'ly a league in length, covered with Gentiles ox 
idolaters, who stood in the water up to the waist, their 
eyes riveted to the skies, watching tlbe commencement of 
the eclipse, in order to plunge and wash themselves at the 
very instant. The little boys and girls were quite naked ^ 
the men had nothing but a scarf round their middle, and 
the married women and girls of six or seven years of age 

^ For some account of Pierre Gassendi (1592-1655), the European 
Agab, ^ JFriendly Master,’ of Bernier, see Chronick of Events^ etc., 
under date 24th October 1655, ante, p, xx. 

^ Gilles Personne de Roberval (1602-1675), the great French 
mathematician. Appointed to the chair of Philosophy in the Gervais 
College in 1631, and afterwards to the chair of Mathematics in the 
College of France : an appointment which he held unt^ his death, 
although a condition of tenure of that Professorship was that the 
holder should propose questions for solution and resign in favour of 
any one who solved them better than himself. 
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were covered with a single clotli. Persons of rank or 
wealth, such as Rajas (Gentile sovereign princes, and 
generally courtiers in the service and pay of the King), 
Serrafs'^ or money-changers, bankers, jewellers, and other 
rich merchants, crossed from the opposite side of the river 
with their families, and pitching their tents fixed kanaies ^ 
or screens in the water, within which they and their wives 
washed and performed the usual ceremonies without any 
exposure. No sooner did these idolaters perceive that the 
obscuration of the sun was begun than they all raised a 
loud ciy, and plunged the whole body under water several 
times in quick succession ; after which they stood in the 
river, lifted their eyes and hands toward the sun, muttered 
and prayed with seeming devotion, filling their hands from 
time to time with water, which they threw in the direc- 
tion of the sun, bowing their heads very low, and moving 
and turning their arms and hands, sometimes one way, 
sometimes another. The deluded people continue to 
plunge, mutter, pray, and perform their silly tricks until 
the end of the eclipse. On retiring they threw pieces of 
silver at a great distance into the Gernna, and gave alms to 
the Brahmens^ who failed not to be present at this absurd 
ceremony. I remarked that every individual on coming 
out of the water put on new clothes placed on the sand 
for that pm*pose, and that several of the most devout left 
their old garments as presents for the Brahmens. 

In this maimer did I observe from the roof of my house 
the solemnisation of the grand eclipse-festival, a festival 
which was kept with the same external obseiwances in the 
Indus, in the Ganges, and in the other rivers and Talahs 
(or tanks of the Indies'), but above all in that one at 
Tanaiser,^ which contained on that occasion more than one 

^ The Arabic word sarrdf, now modernised into shroff. 

® The sid^. walls of a tent. 

® The sacred tank at Thaneswar, in the Karndl District, situated 
on the line of the old Mogul road to Lahore, -r-a very ancient place 
of Hindoo pilgrimage, being considered the centre of the * Holy Land’ 
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hundred and fifty thousand persons, assembled from all 
parts of the empire ; its waters being considered on the 
day of an eclipse moi'e holy and meritorious than those of 
any other. 

The Great Mogol, though a MahomMmi, permits these 
ancient and superstitious practices ; not wishing, or not 
daring, to disturb the Gentiles in the free exercises of their 
religion. But the ceremony I have described is not per- 
formed until a certain number of Brahmens, as deputies 
from their fellows, have presented the King with a lecgue 
of roupies, equal to about fifty thousand crowns ; in return 
for which he begs their acceptance only of a few vests and 
an old elephant. 

I shall now mention the wise and convincing reasons 
assigned for the festival of the eclipse, and for the rites 
with which it is attended. 

We have, say they, our four Beths that is, our four 
books of law, sacred and divine wiitings given unto us by 
God himself, through the medium of Brahma. These 
books teach that a certain Deilia,^ an incarnate divinity, 
extremely malignant and mischievous, very dark, very 
black, very impure, and very filthy (these are all their own 
expressions) takes possession of the Sun, which it blackens 
to the colour of ink, infects and obscures ; that the Sun, 
which is also a Deula, but of the most beneficent and 
perfect kind, is thrown into a state of the greatest un- 
easiness, and suffers a most cruel agony while in the 
power of and infected by this wicked and black being ; that 
an endeavour to rescue the Sun from so miserable a con- 

of Kurukshetra. During eclipses of the moon, the waters of all other 
tanks are believed to visit this tank, so that he who bathes in the 
assembled water obtains the concentrated merit of all possible ablu- 
tions. Thaneswar, which is now gradually falling into ruin, is one of 
the oldest and most famous towns in India connected with the 
legends of the Mahdbhdrata and the exploits of the Pdndav^. 

^ A corruption of Vedas ^ Divine knowledge. 

^ Deotah, a corruption, of Devata, ‘Celestials,’ most frequently the 
whole body of inferior gods. 
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dition becomes the duty of every person ; that this im- 
portant object can be attained only by means of prayers, 
ablutions, and alms; that those actions have an extra- 
ordinary merit during the festival of the eclipse, the alms 
then bestowed being a hundred times more valuable than 
alms given at any other time ; and who is he, they ask, 
that would refuse to make a profit of cent per cent ? 

These, Monsieur^ were the eclipses which I told you I 
could not easily forget, and they naturally lead me to speak 
of other wild extravagancies of the unliappy heathens, 
from which I shall leave you to draw whatever conclusions 
you please. 

In the town of Jagamiatp- situated on the Gulf of Bengalee 
and containing the famous temple of the idol of that name, 
a certain annual festival is held, which continues, if my 
memory fail not, for the space of eight or nine days. At 
this festival is collected an incredible concourse of people, 
as was the case anciently at the temple of Hmmnon, and as 
happens at present in the city of Meca, The number, I 
am told, sometimes exceeds one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. A superb wooden machine is constructed, such as I 
have seen in several other parts of the Indies, with I know 
not how many grotesque figures, nearly resembling our 
monsters which we see depicted with two heads, being half 
man and half beast, gigantic and horrible heads, satyrs, 
apes, and devils. This machine is set on fourteen or six- 
teen wheels like those of a gun-carriage, and drawn or 
pushed along by the united exertions of fifty or sixty 
persons. The idol, Jagannai, placed conspicuously in the 
middle, richly attired, and gorgeously adorned, is thus con- 
veyed from one temple to another. 

The first day on which this idol is formally exhibited in 
the temple, the crowd is so immense, and the press so 
violent, that some of the pilgrims, fatigued and worn out 
in consequence of their long journey, are squeezed to 

^ In modem colloquial Juggernaut {a corruption of Jagammik, 
one of the forms of Krishna), near the town of Puri in Orissa, 
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death: the surrounding throng give them a thousand 
benedictions, and consider them highly favoured to die on 
such a holy occasion after travelling so great a distance. 
And while the chariot of hellish triumph pursues its solemn 
march, persons are found (it is no fiction which I recount) 
so blindly credulous and so full of wild notions as to throw 
themselves upon the ground in the way of its ponderous 
wheels, which pass over and crush to atoms the bodies of the 
wretched fanatics without exciting the horror or surprise 
of the spectators. No deed, according to their estimation, 
is so heroic or meritorious as this self-devotion : the victims 
believe tliat Jagannat will receive them as children, and 
recall them to life in a state of happiness and dignity. 

The BraJmiens encourage and promote these gross errors 
and superstitions to which they are indebted for their 
wealth and consequence. As persons attached and con- 
secrated to important mysteries, they are held in general 
veneration, and enriched by the alms of the people. So 
wicked and detestable are their tricks and impostures that 
I required the full and clear evidence of them — which I 
obtained — ere I could believe that they had recourse to 
similar expedients. These knaves select a beautiftil maiden 
to become (as they say, and as they induce these silly, 
ignorant people to believe) the bride of Jagannat, who 
accompanies the god to the temple with all the pomp and 
ceremony which I have noticed, where she remains the 
whole night, having been made to believe that Jagannat 
will come and lie with her. She is commanded to inquire 
of the god if tlie year will be fruitful, and what may be the 
processions, the festivals, the prayers, and the alms which 
he requires in return for his bounty. In the night one of 
these impostors enters the temple through a small back 
door, enjoys the unsuspecting damsel, makes her believe 
whatever may be deemed necessary, and the following 
morning when on her way to another temple, v?hither she 
is carried in that Triumphal Chariot, by the side of Jagannat 
her Spome, she is desired by the Bmlmiens to state aloud 
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to tlie people all slie has heard from the lustful priest, as 
if every word had proceeded from the mouth of Jagamiat 
But let me relate follies of another kind. 

In front of the chariot, and even in the Deiiras or Idol 
Temples^ public women during festival days dance and throw 
their bodies into a variety of indecent and preposterous 
attitudes, which the Brahmens deem quite consistent with 
the religion of the countiy. I have known females 
celebrated for beauty, and who were remarkably reserved 
in their general deportment, refuse valuable presents from 
Mahometans f Christians , and even Gentile foreigners, because 
they considered themselves dedicated to the ministry and 
to the ministers of the Deura^^ to the BralmienSj and to 
those Fakires who are commonly seated on ashes all round 
the temple, some quite naked with hideous hair, like, we 
may suppose, to that of MegcerUy and in postures which I 
shall soon describe. 

What has been said concerning women burning them- 
selves will be confirmed by so many travellers that I suppose 
people will cease to be sceptical upon this melancholy fact. 
The accounts given of it have been certainly exaggerated, 
and the number of victims is less now than formerly; the 
MahometanSj by whom the country is governed, doing all 
in their power to suppress the barbai*ous custom. They 
do not, indeed, forbid it by a positive law, because it is 
a part of their policy to leave the idolatrous population, 
which is so much more numerous than their own, in the 
free exercise of its religion ; but the practice is checked by 
indirect means. No woman can sacrifice herself without 
permission from the governor of the province in which 
she resides, and he never grants it until he shall have 
ascertained that she is not to be turned aside from her 
purpose: to accomplish this desirable end the governor 
reasons with the widow and makes her enticing promises ; 
after which, if these methods fail, he sometimes sends her 

^ Hiudostanee for a temple, a corruption of the Sanskrit, a 

teropk. 
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among Ms women, that the effect of their remonstrances 
may be tried. Notwithstanding these obstacles, the 
number of self-immolations is still very considerable, 
particularly in the territories of the Rajas^ where no 
Mahornetmi governors are appointed. But not to tire you 
with the history of every woman whom I have seen perish 
on the funeral pile, I shall advert to only two or three of 
those shocking spectacles at which I have been present ; 
and first I shall give you some details concerning a female 
to whom I w’as sent for the purpose of diverting her from 
persevering in her dreadful intention. 

One of my friends, named Bendidns} Danechmend-kan’s 
principal writer, died of a hectic fever for which I had 
attended him upwards of two years, and his wife im- 
mediately resolved to burn herself with the body of her 
husband. Her friends were in the service of my Agahj 
and being commanded by him to dissuade the widow from 
the commission of so frantic an act, they represented to 
her that although she had adopted a generous and com- 
mendable resolution, which would redound to the honour 
and conduce to the happiness of the family, yet she ought 
to consider that her children were of a tender age, that it 
would be cruel to abandon them, and that her anxiety for 
their welfare ought to exceed the affection she bore to the 
memory of her deceased Imsband. The inhituated creature 
attended not, however, to their reasoning, and I was re- 
quested to visit the widow as if by my A gall s desire, and in 
the capacity of an old friend of the family. I complied, and 
found on entering the apartment a regular witches' Sahat of 
seven or eight old hags, and another of four or five excited, 
wild, and aged Brahmens standing round the body, all of 
whom gave by turns a borrid yell, and beat their hands with 
violence. The widow was seated at the feet of her dead 
husband; her hair was dishevelled and her visage pale, 

^ The Miihamadanised form of Benidas, a common ’^ame among 
Hindoo * writers ’ or clerks, who were largely employed, some of them 
in positions of considerable responsibility, by the Moguls. 
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but her eyes were tearless and sparkling with animation 
while she cried and screamed aloud like the rest of the 
company, and beat time with her hands to this horrible 
concert. The hurly-burly having subsided, I approached 
the hellish group, and addressed the woman in a gentle 
tone. am come hither,^ said I, ^by desire of Danecli- 
mend-kanj to inform you that he will settle a pension of 
two crowns per month on each of your two sons, provided 
you do not destroy your life, a life so necessary for their 
care and education. We have ways and means indeed to 
prevent your ascending the pile, and to punish those who 
encourage you in so unreasonable a resolution. All your 
relations wish you to live for the sake of your oifspring, and 
you will not be reputed infamous as are the childless 
widows who possess not courage to burn themselves 
with their dead husbands.' I repeated these arguments 
several times without receiving any answer ; but, at last, 
fixing a determined look on me, she said, ^Well, if I am 
prevented from burning myself, I will dash out my brains 
against a wall.' What a diabolical spirit has taken 
possession of you, thought I. ^Let it be so then,' I 
rejoined, with undissembled anger, ^ but first take your 
children, wretched and unnatural mother ! cut their throats, 
and cons^lme them on the same pile ; otherwise you will 
leave them to die of famine, for I shall return immediately 
to Danechmend-dzan and annul their pensions.' These 
words, spoken with a loud and resolute voice, made the 
desired impression : without uttering a syllable, her head 
fell suddenly on her knees, and the greater part of the old 
women and Brahmens sneaked toward the door and left 
the room. I thought I might now safely leave the widow 
in the hands of her friends, who had accompanied me, and 
mounting my horse returned home. In the evening, when 
on my way to Danechmend-kan to inform him of what I 
had done, 5 met one of the relations who thanked me, and 
said that the body had been burnt without the widow, who 
had promised not to die by her own hands. 
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In regard to the women who actually burn themselves, 
I was present at so many of those shocking exhibitions 
that I could not persuade myself to attend any more, nor 
is it without a feeling of horror that I revert to the subject. 
I shall endeavour, nevertheless, to describe what passed 
before my eyes; but 1 cannot hope to give you an 
adequate conception of the fortitude displayed by these 
infatuated victims during the whole of the frightful 
tragedy : it must be seen to be believed. 

When travelling from Ahmcd-ahad to Agra^ through the 
territories of RajaSj and while the caravan halted tinder 
the shade of a banyan-tree ^ until the cool of the evening, 
news reached us that a widow was then on the point of 
burning herself with the body of her husband. I ran at 
once to the spot, and going to the edge of a large and 
nearly dry reservoir, observed at the bottom a deep pit 
filled with wood : the body of a dead man extended there- 
on; a woman seated upon the same pile; four or five 
Brahmens setting fire to it in every part ; five middle-aged 
women, tolerably well dressed, holding one another by the 
hand, singing and dancing round the pit; and a great 
number of spectators of both sexes. 

The pile, whereon large quantities of butter ^ and oil had 
been throwm, was soon enveloped in flames, and I saw the 
fire catch the woman’s garments, which were impregnated 
with scented oil, mixed with sandalwood powder and 
saffron ; but I could not perceive the slightest indication 

1 ‘ Boiu'gade ’ in the original, which I have ventured to take in this 
passage as intended for Bargain the common name in Hindostan for a 
‘ banyan ’-tree, the Ficus ludica^ L. A caravan would not halt even 
in a village {hourgade)^ especially when in a foreign territory; in the 
words of a previous translator, * while the caravan halted in a town 
under the shade. ’ A famous banyan-tree near the town of Hardoi in 
Oudh is, or rather was, so extended (natural decay has, I believe, 
almost entirely destroyed it) that ’tis said that in 1858 two regiments 
of soldiers encamped under the shade of its branches. In various 
other parts of India other large * banyan '-trees may be met with, 
quite capable of sheltering an ordinary caravan or camp. ' 

Ghee, which is clarified butter ; see p. 438, footnote 
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of pain or even uneasiness in the victim, and it was said 
that she pronounced with emphasis the words two^ to 
signify that this being the fifth time she had burned her- 
self with the same husband, there were wanted only two 
more similar sacrifices to render her perfect, according to 
the doctrine of the transmigration of souls ; as if a certain 
reminiscence, or prophetic spirit, had been imparted to her 
at that moment of her dissolution. 

But this was only the commencement of the infernal 
tragedy. 1 thought that the singing and dancing of the 
five wmmen were nothing more than some unmeaning 
ceremony; great therefore was my astonishment when I 
saw’' that the flames having ignited the clothes of one of 
these females, she cast herself head-foremost into the pit. 
The horrid example was followed- by another woman, as 
soon as the flames caught her person : the three women 
who remained then took hold of each other by the hand, 
resuming the dance with perfect composure ; and after a 
short lapse of time, they also precipitated themselves, one 
after the other, into the fire. 

I soon learnt the meaning of these multiplied sacrifices. 
The five women were slaves, and having witnessed the 
deep affliction of their mistress in consequence of the ill- 
ness of her husband, whom she promised not to survive, 
they were so moved with compassion that they entered 
into an engagement to perish by the same flames that con- 
sumed their beloved mistress. 

Many persons whom I then consulted on the subject 
would fain have persuaded me that an excess of affection 
was the cause why these women burn themselves with 
their deceased husbands ; but I soon found that this 
abominable practice is the effect of early and deeply rooted 
prejudices. Every girl is taught by her mother that it is 
virtuous and laudable in a wife to mingle her ashes with 
those of her husband, and that no woman of honour will 
refuse compliance with the established custom. These 
opinions men have always inculcated as an easy mode of 
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keeping wives in subjection, of securing their attention in 
times of sickness, and of deterring them from administer- 
ing poison to their husbands. 

But let us proceed to another of these dreadful scenes, 
not witnessed indeed by myself, but selected in preference 
to others at which I happened to be present on account of 
the remarkable incident by which it was distinguished, I 
have seen so many things which I should have pronounced 
incredible, that neither you nor I ought to reject the 
narrative in question merely because it contains something 
extraordinary. The story is in every person's mouth in 
the Indies, and is universally credited. Perhaps it has 
already reached you in Europe, 

A woman, long engaged in love intrigues with a young 
Mahometan, her neighbour, by trade a tailor, and a player 
on the tambourine,^ poisoned her husband, hoping that 
the young man would marry her. She then hastened 
to her lover, informed him of what she had done, and 
claiming the performance of his promise to take her to 
wife, urged the necessity of immediately flying, as had 
been previously projected, from the scene of their guilt ; 
4br,' added she, ‘^if there be the least delay, I shall be 
constrained by a common sense of decency to burn myself 
with tlie body of my dead spouse.' The young man, who 
foresaw that such a scheme would involve him in difficulty 
and danger, peremptorily refused, and the woman, without 
betraying the smallest emotion, went at the instant to her 
I’elations, informed them of the sudden death of Iiei 
husband, and of her fixed resolution to die on the funeral 
pile. Pleased with so magnanimous an intention, and with 
the honour she was about to confer on the family, her 
friends prepare a pit, fill it with wood, lay the body upon 
the pile, and kindle the fire. These arrangements being 
completed, the woman makes the round of the pit for the 
purpose of embracing and bidding a last farewell to her 

1 Probably a khnnjufee*, a small tambourine played upon with the 
fmgers. 
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kindred, among whom stood the young tailor, invited 
thither with other musicians to play on the tambourine 
according to the custom of the country. Approaching the 
lover as if she intended to take a last and tender adieu, 
the infuriated creature seized him with a firm grasp by 
the collar, drew him with ii-resistible force to the edge of 
the pit, and precipitated herself headlong, with the object 
of her resentment, into the midst of the raging fire. 

As I was leaving Sourate for Persia, I witnessed the 
devotion and buiming of another widow : several English- 
men and Dutchmen and Monsieur Ckm'din ^ of Paris were 
present. She was of the middle age, and by no means 
uncomely. I do not expect, with my limited powers of 
expression, to convey a full idea of the brutish boldness, 
or fei'ocious gaiety depicted on this woman's countenance ; 
of her undaunted step ; of the freedom from all perturba- 
tion with which she conversed, and permitted herself to be 
washed ; of the look of confidence, or rather of insensibility 
which she cast upon us ; of her easy air, free from dejec- 
tion ; of her lofty carriage, void of embarrassment, when 
she was examining her little cabin, composed of dry and 
thick millet straw, with an intermixture of small wood; 
when she entered into that cabin, sat down upon the 
funeral pile, placed her deceased husband’s head in her 

^ Sir (then simply Monsieur) John Chardin, the celebrated traveller, 
was born at Paris in 1643, and died in London in 1713, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, where his monument bears the very appropriate 
inscription, Nomen sibi fecit eundo. His first journey was to Persia 
and India in 1665, and while there he received the patronage (his 
business was that of a jeweller) of Shih Abb^s ii. He returned to 
Paris in 1670, and in 1671 he again set out for Persia and India, and 
in 1677 he returned to Europe by the Cape of Good Hope* A Protes- 
tant, the persecution going on in France led him to settle in London 
in 1681, where he was appointed Court Jeweller and knighted by 
Charles n. Chardin was in Surat in 1667 and in 1677, and it must 
have been in 1667 that Bernier met him there ; as we know from the 
date of this irtter to Monsieur Chapelain (see p. 300) that Bernier was 
in Shiraz in October 1667, after his return from India, vid Surat, 
and, most probably, Bandar Abbassi. 
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lap^ took up a torch, and with her own hand lighted the 
foe within, while I know not how many Bralmiens w^ere 
busily engaged in kindling it without. Well indeed may I 
despair of representing this whole scene with proper and 
genuine feeling, such as I experienced at the spectacle 
itself, or of painting it in colours sufficiently vivid. My 
recollection of it indeed is so distinct that it seems only a 
few days since the horrid reality passed before my eyes, 
and with pain I persuade myself that it was anything but 
a frightful dream. 

It is true, liowever, that I have known some of these 
unhappy widows slirink at the sight of the piled wood ; so 
as to leave no doubt on my mind that they would willingly 
have recanted, if recantation had been pennitted by the 
merciless Brahmens ; but those demons excite or astound 
the affrighted victims, and even thrust them into the fire. 

I was present when a poor young woman, who had fallen 
back five or six paces from the pit, was thus driven for- 
ward ; and I saw another of these wretched beings 
struggling to leave the funeral pile when the fire increased 
around her person, but she was prevented from escaping 
by the long poles of tiie diabolical executioners. 

But sometimes the devoted widows elude the vigilance 
of the murderous priests. I have been often in the com- 
pany of a fair Idolater, who contrived to save her life by 
tlirowing herself upon the protection of the somengers,^ 
who assemble on these occasions in considerable numbers, 
when they learn tliat the intended victim is young and 
handsome, tliat her relations are of little note, and that 
she is to be acconipanied by only a few of her acquaint- 
ance, Yet the woman wliose courage fails at the sight of 
the horrid apparatus of death, and who avails herself of 
the presence of these men to avoid the impending sacrifice, 
cannot hope to pass her days in happiness, or to be treated 
with respect or affection. Never again can she-^ive with 

1 Sweepers, haldi*kh&rs, who frequent burning gh^ts (places foi 
cremation) for various purposes at the present day. 
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tbe Gentiles : no individual of that nation will at any tirae3 
or under any circumstances, associate with a creature so 
degraded, who is accounted utterly infamous, and execrated 
because of the dishonour which her conduct has brought 
upon the religion of the country. Consequently she is 
ever afterwards exposed to the ill-treatment of her low 
and vulgar protectors. There is no Mogol who does not 
dread the consequences of contributing to the preservation 
of a woman devoted to the burning pile, or who will 
venture to afford an asylum to one who escapes from the 
fangs of the Brahmens ; but many widows have been 
rescued by the Portuguese, in sea-ports where that people 
happened to be in superior strength. I need scarcely 
say how much my own indignation has been excited, 
and how ardently I have wished for opportunities to exter- 
minate those cursed Brahmens. 

At Lahor I saw a most beautiful young widow sacrificed, 
who could not, I think, have been more than twelve years 
of age. The poor little creature appeared more dead than 
alive when she approached the dreadful pit : the agony ot 
her mind cannot be described; she trembled and wept 
bitterly ; but three or four of the Brahmens, assisted by an 
old woman who held her under the arm, forced the un- 
willing victim toward the fatal spot, seated her on the 
wood, tied her hands and feet, lest she should run away, 
and in that situation the innocent creature was burnt alive. 
I found it difficult to repress my feelings and to prevent 
their bursting forth into clamorous and unavailing rage ; 
but restrained by prudential considerations, I contented 
myself with silently lamenting the abominable superstition 
of these people, and applied to it the language of the poet, 
when speaking of Iphigenia, whom her father Aga7neimion 
had offered in sacrifice to Diana :~ 

^ • quod contra saepius ilia 

religio peperit scelerosa atque impia facia. 

Aulide qoo pacta Trivial virginis aram 
Iphiauassai turparunt sanguine foede 
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diictores Danaum delecti^ prima viroriim. 

tail turn religio potuit suadere malorum.^ 

1 have not yet mentioned all the barbarity and atrocity 
of these monsters. In some parts of the Indies, instead of 
burning the women who determine not to survive their 
husbands, the Brahmens bury them alive, by slow degrees, 
up to the throat ; then two or three of them fall suddenly 
upon the victim, wring her neck, and when she has been 
effectually and completely choked, cover over the body 
with earth thrown upon it from successive baskets, and 
tread upon the head. 

Most of the Gentiles burn their dead ; but some partially 
broil the bodies with stubble, near the side of a river, and 
then precipitate them into the water from a high and 
steep bank.2 j have attended these funeral rites on the 
Ganges several times, and observed fights of crows flutter- 
ing about the carcass, which becomes as much the prey 
of those birds as of the fish and crocodiles. 

Some again carry a sick person, when at the point of 
death, to the river-side ; place his feet in the water, let 
him sink gradually to the neck ; and when it is supposed 
that he is about to expire, they immerse his whole body 
into the river, where they leave him, after violently clap- 
ping their hands, and crying out with great vehemence. 
The object of this ceremony (at which I have been present) 
is that the soul may be washed, on taking its flight, from 

^ This quotation (from Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, Book i. 
$2-6, 102 ) has been thus rendered by H. A. J. Munro : — ‘ Whereas on 
the contrary, often and often, that very religion has given birth to 
sinful and unholy deeds. Thus in Aulis the chosen chieftains of the 
Danai, foremost of men, foully polluted with Iphianassa’s blood the 
altar of the Trivian maid, ... So great the evils to which religion 
could prompt!’ I have substituted the latest critical version, for 
the one given by Bernier, which he took from a Dutch, edition of 
Lucretius. 

2 This is done by those too poor to afford the cost of an ordinary 
cremation. 
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all impurities which it may have contracted during its 
abode in the body. This absurd notion is not confined to 
the vulgar ; I have heard it seriously defended by men of 
the highest reputation for learning. 

Among the vast number, and endless variety of Fakires, 
or Fewiches, and Holy Men, or Gentile hypocrites ^ of the 
Indies, many live in a sort of convent, governed by 
superiors, where vows of chastity, poverty, and submission 
are made. So strange is the life led by these votaries 
that I doubt whether my description of it will be credited. 
I allude pai'ticularly to the people called Jauguis,^ a name 
which signifies ^united to God.' Numbers are seen, day 
and night, seated or lying on ashes, entirely naked; 
frequently under the large trees near talabs, or tanks of 
water, or in the galleries round the Deuras, or idol temples. 
Some have hair hanging down to the calf of the leg, 
twisted and entangled into knots, like the coat of our 
shaggy dogs, or rather like the hair of those afflicted with 
that Polish disease, which we call la Plie,^ I have seen 
several who hold one, and some who hold both arms, 
perpetually lifted up above the head ; the nails of their 
hands being twisted, and longer than half my little finger, 
with which I measured them. Their arms are as small 
and thin as the arms of persons who die in a decline, 
because in so forced and unnatural a position they receive 
not sufficient nourishment; nor can they be lowered so 
as to supply the mouth with food, the muscles having 
become contracted, and the articulations dry and stiff 
Novices wait upon these fanatics, and pay them the utmost 
respect, as persons endowed with extraordinary sanctity. 
No Fiiry in the infernal regions can be conceived more 

^ lo the original, ‘ou Santons Gentils des Indes.* Santon originally 
meant a peculiar sect of Moslem devotee, but I have translated the 
word as meaning a hypocrite, in which sense it is used by Rabelais. 

^ Jogi, r corruption of union or junction. Applied to those 
followers of the Yoga doctrine who are supposed to go about preaching 
the duty and necessity of religions retirement and meditation, 

® The disease known Plica Polonua, 
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horrible than the Jaiiguis^ with their naked and black skin, 
long hair, spindle arms, long twisted nails, and fixed in the 
posture which 1 have mentioned. 

I have often met, generally in the territory of some 
EaJaj bands of these naked Fahh'es, hideous to behold. 
Some had their arms lifted up in the manner just described ,* 
the frightful hair of others either hung loosely or was tied 
and twisted round their heads ; some carried a club like to 
Hercules ; others had a dry and rough tiger skin thrown 
over their slioulders. In this trim I have seen them shame- 
lessly walk, stark naked, through a large town, men, 
women, and girls looking at them without any more 
emotion than may be created when a hermit passes through 
our streets. Females would often bring them alms with 
much devotion, doubtless believing that they were holy 
personages, more chaste and discreet than other men. 

I w’-as for a long time disgusted with a celebrated Fakire, 
named Sarmet, who paraded the streets of Bekli as naked 
as when he came into the world. He despised equally 
the promises and the threats of Aureng-Zehe, and under- 
went at length the punishment of decapitation from his 
obstinate refusal to put on wearing apparel. 

Several of these Fakires undertake long pilgrimages, not 
only naked, but laden with lieavy iron chains, such as are 
put about the legs of elephants. I have seen others who 
in consequence of a particular vow stood upright, during 
seven or eight days, without once sitting or lying down, 
and without an}^ other support than might be afforded by 
leaning forward against a cord for a few hours in the night ; 
their legs in the meantime were swollen to the size of 
their tliighs. Others again I have observed standing 
steadily, whole hours together, upon their hands, the head 
down, and the feet In the air. I might proceed to 
enumerate various other positions in which these unhappy 
men place their body, many of them so dififeult and 
painful that they could not be imitated by our tumblers ; 
and all this, let it be recollected, is performed from an 
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assumed feeling of piety^ of which there is not so much as 
the shadow in any part of the Indies. 

I confess that this gross superstition filled me, on my 
first arrival in Hmdoiisianj with amazement. I knew 
not what to think of it. Sometimes I should have been 
disposed to consider the Fakires as remnants, if not as 
the founders, of the ancient and infamous sect of Cynics, 
could I have discovered anything in them but brutality 
and ignorance, and if they had not appeared to me vege- 
tative i*ather than rational beings. At another time, I 
thought they might be honest though deluded enthusiasts, 
until I found that, in fact they were, in the widest sense of 
the word, destitute of piety. Again, I reflected that a 
life of vagrancy, idleness, and independence may have a 
powerful and attractive charm ; or that the vanity which 
intermingles itself with eveiy motive of human action, 
and which may be discovered as clearly through the 
tattered mantle of a Diogefies as under the comely garb of 
a Plato, was probably the secret spring that set so many 
strange engines in motion. 

The Fakires, it is said, exercise painful austerities in the 
confident hope that they will be Rajas in their renascent 
state ; or, if they do not become Rajas, that they shall be 
placed in a condition of life capable of moi'e exquisite 
enjoyment than is experienced by those sovereign princes : 
but, as I have frequently observed to them, how can it be 
believed that men submit to a life of so much misery for 
the sake of a second state of existence, as short and un- 
certain as the first, and which cannot be expected to yield 
a much greater degree of happiness even to him who may 
be invested with the high dignity of Rana, or who may 
resemble Jessemgue or Jessomsemgue, the two most powerful 
Rajas of the hidies } I am not to be so easily deceived, 
said I to them ; either you are egregious fools, or you are 
actuated" by some sinister views which you carefully hide 
from the world. 

Some of the Fakires enjoy the reputation of being 
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pecuBarly enliglitened saints, perfect Jauguis, and really 
united to God. These are supposed to have entirely 
renounced the world, and like our hermits they live a 
secluded life in a remote garden, without ever visiting a 
town. Wlien food is brought to them, they receive it : if 
none be offered to them it is concluded that the holy men 
can live without food, that they subsist by the favour of 
God, vouchsafed on account of previous long fasts and 
other religious mortifications. Frequently these pious 
Jauguis are absorbed in profound meditation. It is pre- 
tended, and one of the favoured saints himself assm'ed me, 
that their souls are often rapt in an ecstasy of several hours’ 
duration ; that their external senses lose their functions ; 
that the Jaugiiis are blessed with a sight of God, who 
appears as a light ineffably white and vivid, and that they 
experience transports of holy joy, and a contempt of 
temporal concerns which defy every power of description. 
My saintly informant added that he could at pleasure fall 
into such a trance as he described, and not one of the 
individuals who are in the habit of visiting the Jauguis 
doubts the reality of these vaunted ecstasies. It is possible 
that the imagination, distempered by continued fasts and 
uninterrupted solitude, may be brought into these illusions, 
or that the i*apturoiis dreams of the Fakires may resemble 
the natural ecstasies into which Cardan ^ tells us he could 
fall whenever he pleased, especially as the Fakires practise 
some art in what they do, prescribing to themselves certain 
rules for the binding up of their senses by slow degrees. 
For example, they say that after having fasted several days 
upon bread and water, it is necessary to he alone in a 
secpiestered spot, to fix the eyes most steadily toward 
heaven, and when they Ijave been so riveted for some 

^ Girolamo Cardan, born at Pavia in 1501, died 1576, was famous 
as a mathematician, physician, and astrologer. He published his 
celebrated treatise on astrology in 1543, and in 1552 visil;|d Scotland, 
as the medical adviser of Archbishop Kamilton of St. Andrews. 
Cardan, owing to the boldness of many of the theories which he 
enunciated, was involved in many disputes with his contemporaries. 
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time^ to lower them gradually, and then point them both 
in such a manner that they shall look at one and the same 
time upon the tip of the nose, both sides of that feature 
being equally seen; and in this posture the saint must 
continue firm, the two sides of the nose in even proportions 
remaining constantly within sight until the bright luminary 
makes its appearance. 

The trance, and the means of enjoying it, form the grand 
Mysticism of the sect of the Jaitgtdsj^ as well as that of the 
Soufys, I call it Mysticism [Mystere], because they keep 
these things secret among themselves, and I should not 
have made so many discoveries had it not been for the 
aid of the Fendet, or Indou Doctor whom Danechnend-han 
kept in his pay, and who dared not conceal anything from 
his patron ; my Agah, moreover, was already acquainted 
with the doctrines of the Soufys,^ 

I believe that extreme poverty, long fasts, and perpetual 
austerities count for something in the condition at which 
these men arrive. Our Friars and Hermits must not 
suppose that on these points they surpass the Jaugids or 
other Asiatic religionists. I can, for instances, appeal to 

^ In the original, 'le grand Mystere de la Cabale des Jaugids.’ 

^ It would be difficult to give any better definition of Sufism than 
that by Mr. E. H. Whinfield, M.A., late B.C.S., in the Introduction 
(pp. 15, 16) to his edition of the 3 fasnavi-i Ma^navi, the Spiritual 
couplets^ of Mulcina Jaldlu- d-din Mtikammadd Rdmi^ London, 
Triibiier, 1887. After explaining that the message of Muhammad, as 
revealed in the Koran, was eminently practical and not speculative, 
popular iu language, and not meant to bear the strain of analysis, 
Mr. Whinfield relates how, after the death of Muhammad, the Faith- 
fill did philosophise, notwithstanding all the injunctions extant against 
such speculation as was then indulged in. Schoolmen arose who 
carried philosophy into divinity, and, in the light of the new learning, 
derived from Plato, Aristotle, and the speculations of the Christian 
sects, debated all the trite topics of Moslem theology. ‘ Parallel to 
this stream of scholasticism there ran another stream of mystical 
theosophy— derived in part from Plato, **the Attic Moses/* but 
mainly from Christianity, as presented in the spiritual Gospel ’■ of 
St. John, and as expounded by the Christian Platonists and Gnostics, 
This second stream was Sufism,* 
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the lives and fests of the Armenians, Copts, Greeh, Nestorians, 
Jacohim, and M a ramies; compared to these people our 
European devotees are mere novices, tliougb it must be 
confessed, from wbat I have myself experienced, that the 
pains of bimg-er arc not so sensibly felt in the Indies as in 
our colder climates. 

I have now to give an account of certain Fakires totally 
different from the Saints just described, but who also 
are extraordinary personages. They almost continually 
perambulate the country, make light of everything, affect 
to live without care, and to be possessed of most important 
secrets. The people imagine that tliese favoured beings 
are well acquainted with the art of making gold, and that 
they can prepare mercury in so admirable a manner that 
a grain or two swallowed every morning must restore a 
diseased body to vigorous health, and so strengthen the 
stomach tliat it may feed with avidity, and digest with ' 
ease. This is not all : when two of tliese good Jaiigms 
meet, and can be excited to a spirit of emulation, they 
make such a display of the power of Janguisism, that it 
may well be doubted if Simon Magus, with all his sorceries, 
ever performed more surprising feats. They tell any 
person his thoughts, cause the branch of a tree to blossom 
and to bear truit within an hour, liatch an egg in their 
bosom in less than fifteen minutes, producing whatever 
bird may be demanded, and make it fly about the room, 
and execute many other prodigies that need not be 
enumerated. 

I regret tliat I cannot bear-my testimony to the truth 
of all that people report of these conjurers. My A gah 
sent for one of these famous soothsayers, and promised to 
give him three hundred roupies (about an hundred and 
fifty crowns) if on the following day he would tell him, 
as he said he could do, what might then be passing in 
his mind, which he wotikl previously write down in his 
presence to prevent any suspicion of unfair dealing on his 
own part. I engaged at the same time to present him 

. ^ 
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with five-and-tweiity roupies if he mentioned my thoughts ; 
but the prophet did not again approach our house. On 
another occasion I ’was also disappointed in my expecta- 
tion of the company of one of these egg-hatchers, to 
'whom I had promised twenty roupies. Notwithstanding 
my diligence to pry into everything, I have never been so 
fortunate as to witness any marvellous performance ; and 
whenever I happened to be present when a deed was 
done which excited the surprise of the spectatoi’s, it was 
generally my misfortune to examine and to question until 
I ascertained that the cause lay in some cheat or sleight 
of hand. I recollect detecting the gross deception of a 
fellow who pretended to find out, by the rolling of a cup, 
the person who had stolen my Aga/is money. 

But there are Fakires of a much more comely appear- 
ance than those whom we have been considering, and 
their lives and devotion seem less extravagant. They 
walk the streets barefooted and bareheaded, girt with a 
scarf which hangs down to the knee, and wearing a wdiite 
cloth which passes under the right arm and goes over the 
left shoulder in the form of a mantle, but they are with- 
out any under garment : their persons, however, are always 
well washed, and they appear cleanly in every respect. 
In general they walk two and two with a very modest 
demeanour, holding in one hand a small and fair three- 
footed earthen pot with two handles ; they do not beg 
from shop to shop like many other Fakires, but enter 
freely into the houses of the Gentiles^ where they meet 
with a hearty welcome and an hospitable reception, their 
presence being esteemed a blessing . to the family. 
Heaven defend him who accuses them of any offence*, 
although everybody knows what takes place between the 
sanctified visitors and the women of the house : this, how- 
ever, is considered the custom of the country, and their 
sanctity is^not the less on that account, I do not indeed 
attach much importance to their transactions with the 
females pf the house ; such practices ye know are not 
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confined to the Great MogoVs dominions ; but what 
appears truly ridiculous is their impertinent comparison 
of themselves with our own clergy in the Indies, I have 
sometimes derived much amusement from their ’weakness 
and vanity ; I used to address them with great ceremony^ 
and apparently with the most profound respect^ after 
which they immediately observed to one another: *^The 
Frmigid knows who we are ; he has resided many years in 
the Indies, and is well aware that we are the Padri/s ^ of the 
Indous* But I dwell too long upon these heathen beggars, 
and shall proceed to notice the books of law and science. 

Do not be surprised if, notwithstanding my ignorance 
of Sanscrit ^ (the language of the learned, and possibly that 
of the ancient Brahmens, as we may learn further on), I 
yet say something of books written in that tongue. My 
Agah, Danechmend-kan, partly from my solicitation and 
partly to gratify his own cui-iosity, took into his service 
one of the most celebrated Pendels in all the Indies, who 
had formerly belonged to the household of Dara,^ the 
eldest son of the King Ckah-Jehan ; and not only was this 

^ The Portuguese word Padre was originally applied to Roman 
priests only. It is now the name given all over India to priests, 
clergymen, or ministers of all denominations, and is sometimes applied 
by natives to their own priests. Lat Pad^'e Sahib, or the Lord Padre 
Sahib, is now the Indian name for a Christian bishop. 

2 ‘ lianscrit ’ in the original, see p. 329, footnote 

^ Dara Shikoh, when Governor or Viceroy of Benares, in 1656, 
caused a Persian translation to be made from the Sanskrit text of the 
Upanishads (‘ the word that is not to be revealed’), which he called 
the Sarr-i-Asrdr, or Secret of Secrets, This translation, which was 
made by a large staff of Benares Pandits, has been rendered into 
Latin by Anquetil-Duperron, and published by him at Paris, iSox, 
under the title of Onfn&khat {id est, Secretimi Tegendum) opm ipsa 
in India rarissimum, ieX(c. etc. Plis version is criticised in an article 
published in the second number (January 1803) of The Edinburgh 
Review, which I believe to have been written by Alexander Hamilton, 

‘ a Scotchman who had been in India ; of excellent conversation 
and great knowledge of Oriental literature. Pie was afterwards pro- 
fessor of Sanscrit ^ [in the official lists he is designated Professor of 
Mindit Literature and History of Asia] ‘in the East India College at 
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man my constant companion during a period of three years, 
but he also introduced me to the society of other learned 
Pendels, whom he attracted to the house. When weary of 
explaining to my Agah the recent discoveries of Hardens 
and Pecquet in anatomy, and of discoursing on the philo- 
sophy of Gassendi and Descartes} which I translated to 

Haileybury/ p. 141, voL i. Cockhm-a^s Life of Lo?'d Jeffrey 1852, 

also see p. 256, vol. i. of Lord Brougham’s Life and 'Thnes, Edin. and 
Lond. 1871. In this critique pleasing testimony is borne to the great 
abilities of Prince Dara Shikoh, as follows : — ‘ If intolerance and fana- 
ticism he the usual concomitants of Islamism (an assertion, we think, 
too generally expressed), the descendants of Tamerlane, who reigned 
in Ilindfistan, furnish some remarkable exceptions to the received 
opinion. At the head of these illustrious personages we should, 
perhaps, place Dara Shecuh, the eldest son of the Emperor Shah 
Gehan. The attention which this Prince bestowed, investigating the 
antique dogmas of the Hindu theology, and the munificence with 
which he rewarded the learned Brahmans, whom he collected from all 
parts of the empire, furnished his brother Aurengzebe with a pretext 
to misrepresent his motives, and to alarm the zealous Moslems with 
the danger of an apostate succeeding to the throne. The melancholy 
catastrophe which ensued ; the death of the unhappy Dara, with the 
long and brilliant reign of the successful hypocrite, who founded his 
greatness on the destruction of his brothers, are detailed in the page of 
history. If the sceptical philosopher be disposed to exclaim with the 
Roman Epicurean, ‘Tanta Religio potuit suadere malorum,’ we must 
state our conviction that ambition, not fanaticism, prompted the deed ; 
though the steps by which he mounted the throne threw the rigid veil 
of superstition over the subsequent conduct of Aurengzebe, and gave 
that tone to his court. ’ 

^ William Harvey, born in 1578, and died in 1657, It was in 1616, 
the year of Shakespeare’s death, that he began his course of lectures 
to the Royal College of Physicians in London, and formally announced 
his discovery of the circulation of the blood, which has rendered his 
name for ever famous. 

Jean Pecquet, born at Dieppe, in Prance, in 1622, died in 1674. 
studied medicine at Montpellier, where Bernier was also a student, 
and it was there that he prosecuted those investigations which led to 
his discover!^, in connection with the conversion of the chyle into 
blood, which have immortalised his name, 

Rene Descartes, born at La Haye, Tonraine, in France, in 1596, 
and died at Stockholm in 1650. 
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him ill Persian (for this was my principal employment for 
five or six years) we had geiiei’ally recourse to our Pendet^ 
who^ ill his tiiriij ivas called upon to reason in his own 
manner^ and to communicate his fables ; these he related 
with all imaginable gravity witlioiit ever smiling ; but at 
length we became disgusted both with his tales and 
childish arguments. 

The Hindous tlien afhmi that God, whom they call 
Achar, the Immovable or Immutable, has sent to them 
four hooks, to which they give the name of BetJis, a word 
signifying science, because, according to them, these books 
comprehend all the sciences. The first of the books is 
named Aiherbahcd; the second Zngerhcd; the third Pck- 
bed; and the fourth Smnahed. These books enjoin that 
the people shall be divided, as in fact they are most effect- 
ually, into four tribes [Tribus] : first, the tribe of Brahmens ^ 
or interpreters of the law ,* secondly, the tribe of Queiterys, 
or warriors ; thirdly, the tribe of Bescne, or merchants and 
tradesmen, commonly called Banyanes ; and fourthly, the 
tribe of SeydrUj or artisans and labourers. These different 
tribes are not permitted to intermarry, that is to say, a 
Brahmen is forbidden to many a Queitery, and the same 
injunction holds good in I’egard to the other tribes.^ 

^ Acliara is well defned by Bernier, and this whole chapter is a 
good example of the careful manner in which he investigated such 
subjects. The word also means eternal beatitude, or exemption from 
further transmigration. His enumeration of the order of the Vedas 
does not correspond with that now generally adopted as the results of 
modern criticism, which assigns to the Rig-veda the greatest antiquity, 
after which the Yajur-veda, then the Sama-veda, and places the 
Atharva-veda last, as the most recent of all. Bernier possessed a 
good knowledge of Persian, and as a rule his transliterations are 
excellent. In the enumeration of the theoretical divisions of Hindoo 
society, it is evident that he had to transliterate from the mvd wee 
account given in Sanskrit or perhaps Hindi, by his Pandit, into 
Persian, then into French. Bernier’s Trihtts is a much^nore scientific 
term than our word * caste,* or ‘ cast ’ as Elpbinstone prefers to have 
it, a word derived from the Portuguese Casta, ‘creed, race, or kind.’ 
The modern renderings of these four divisions are, Brahmans, Ivshatt* 
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Tlie Gentiles believe in a doctrine similar to that of the 
Pijthagomins with regard to the transmigration of souls, 
and hold it illegal to kill or eat any animal ; an exception 
being made, however, in favour of a few of the sectmd 
tribe, provided the flesh eaten be not that of the cow or 
peacock. For these two animals they feel a peculiar 
respect, particularly for the cow, imagining that it is by 
holding to a cow’s tail they are to cross the river which 
separates this life from the next. Possibty their ancient 
legislators saw the shepherds of Pgjijpi in a similar manner 
pass the river M/c, holding with the left hand the tail of 
a buffalo or ox, and carrying in the right a stick for the 
guidance of the animal ; or this superior regard for the 
cow may more probably be owing* to her extraordinary 
usefulness, as being the animal which supplies them with 
milk and butter ^ (a considerable part of their aliment), and 
■which may be considered the source of husbandry, con- 
sequently the preserver of life itself. It ought likewise to 
be observed that owing to the great deficiency of pasture 
land in the Indies it is impossible to maintain large num- 
bers of cattle ,* the -whole therefore would soon disappear 
if animal food were eaten in anything like the proportion 
in which it is consumed in France and England, and the 
country would thus remain uncultivated. The heat is so 
intense, and the ground so parched, during eight months 
of the year, that the beasts of the field, ready tcj die of 
hunger, feed on every kind of filth like so many swine. 
It was on account of the scarcity of cattle iheit Jehan-Gmf re, 
at the request of the Brahmens, issued an edict to forbid 
the killing of beasts of pasture for a certain number of 
years ; and not long since they presented a similar petition 

riyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras. There appears to be a slip in Bernier’s 
transliteration of the name of the second tribe or class ; Khatri, a 
subdivision of the Vaisyas, is confounded with Kshattriyas, or, in its 
popular form, Chutree ; although as a matter of fact some authorities 
hold that the Khatris are included in the second division. 

^ That is, ghee. 
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fco Aureng’-Zehc, offering to him a considerable sum of money 
to ensure bis conipliaticed They urged that the neglected 
and riiiuoiis condition of many tracts of country during the 
last fifty or sixty years was attributable to the paucity and 
dearness of oxen. 

Perhaps the first legislators in the Indies hoped that the 
interdiction of animal food would produce a beneficial effect 
upon the character of the people, and that they might be 
brought to exercise less cruelty toward one another when 
required by a positive precept to treat the brute creation 
with humanity. The doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls secured the kind treatment of animals, by leading to 
the belief that no animal can be killed or eaten without 
incurring the danger of killing or eating some ancestor, 
than wliich a more heinous crime cannot be committed. 
It may be also that the Brahmens were influenced by the 
consideration that in their climate the flesh of cows or 
oxen is neither savoiuy nor wholesome except for a short 
time during winter. 

The Beths render it obligatory upon every Gentile to say 
his prayers with his face turned to the East thrice in the 
twenty-four hours : in the morning, at noon, and at night. 
The whole of his body must also be washed three times, 
or «at least before every meal ; and he is taught that it is 
more meritorious to perform his ablutions and to repeat 
his prayers iu running than in stagnant water. Here 
again regard was probably had to what is not only proper 
but highly important in such a climate as that of 
Hindousiajh This, however, is found an inconvenient law 
to those who happen to live in cold countries, and I have 
met in my travels with some who placed their lives in 
imminent lianger by a strict observance of that law, by 
plunging into the rivers or tanks within their reach, or if 
none were sufficiently near, by throwing large pots full of 
water ovei* their heads. Sometimes I objected to their 

^ In recent years, similar action as regards petitioning the Supreme 
Government has been taken in India by influential Hindoos. 
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religion that it contained a law which it would not be 
possible to observe in cold climates during the winter 
season, which was^ in my mind_, a clear proof that it 
possessed no divine original but was merely a system of 
human invention. Their answer was amusing enough. 

We pretend not/ they replied, 'that our law is of 
universal application. God intended it only for us, and 
this is the reason why we cannot receive a foreigner into 
our religion. We do not even say that yours is a false 
I’eligion : it may be adapted to your w'ants and circum- 
stances, God having, no doubt, appointed many different 
ways of going to heaven.' I found it impossible to 
convince them that the Christian faith was designed for 
the whole earth, and theirs was mere fable and gross 
fabrication. 

The Beths teach that God having determined to create 
the world would not execute his purpose immediately, 
but first created three perfect beings ; one was BraJmui^ 
a name which signifies penetrating into all things ; the 
second, Beschen, that is, existing in all things ; and the 
third Mehalideu, or the mighty lord. By means of Brahma 
he created the world ; by means of Beschen he upholds it ; 
and by means of Mehahdeu he will destroy it.^ It was 
Brahma who, by God’s command, published the four 
Beths, and for this reason he is represented in some 
temples with four heads. 

I have conversed with European missionaries who 
thought that the Geniiles have some idea of the mystery of 
the Trinity, and maintained that the Beths state in direct 
terms that the three beings, though three persons, are one 
God. This is a subject on which I have frequently heard 

1 Braliraa was from the beginnmg considered as the internal Creative 
Power, the Holiest of the Holy, and he continued to be regarded as 
fulfilling the same function even after he had sunk into a subordinate 
position, and had come to be represented by the votaries of Vishnu 
and Mahadeva respectively as the mere creature and agent of one or 
other of these two gods. 
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the Pen (Ids dilate^ but they explain themselves so obscurely 
that 1 never could clearly comprehend their opinionA I 
have heard some oi them say that the beings in question 
are in reality three very perfect creatures, whom they call 
DeufaSj without being able, however,, properly to explain 
what they mean by this word Denia, like our ancient 
idolaters, who could never, in my opinion, explain what 
they meant the names Ge?ru and Nmnina^ which were 
probably equivalent to the Dci/ia of the hidimis,^ I have 
also discoursed with other Pendeis distinguished for 
learning, Avho said that these three beings are really 
one and the same God, considered under three different 
characters, as the creator, upholder, and destroyer of all 
things ; but they said nothing of three distinct persons in 
one only God. 

I was acquainted with the Reverend Father Eoa,^ a 

^ ‘ I shall declare to thee that form composed of liari and Kara 
(Vishnu and Mahadeva) combined, which is without beginning, 
middle or end, imperishable, unclecaying. lie who is Vishnu is 
Rudra : he who is Rudra is Pitamaha (Brahma) ; the substance is one, 
the gods are three j Rudra, Vishnu, and Pitdmaha.’ — Muir’s Original 
Samkrit 7 'exts, vol. iv. p, 237. 

5 See p. 303. 

® Thus in all the editions oi Bernier’s Travels known to the 
editor, intended for Father Ilcinrich Roth, S. J., attached to the 
Goa Mission. About 1650-1660 he journeyed from Goa to Agra, 
vid Central India, and during these years studied Sanskrit and the 
doctrines of the Hindoo religion, in which he was ever afterwards 
regarded as the best authority of his time, and it is pleasant to find 
that even thus early, a German should attain such fame as a Sans- 
krit scholar. About 1665 he travelled from Agra to Rome, vid 
Lahore, Multan, down the Indus to ‘ Sindi ’ [PwSind] at its mouth, 
thence by sea, vid Surat, to Ormuz, and overland through Persia 
and Armenia to Smyrna and Rome. He there drew up for Father 
Kircher (see p. 332, footnote ^), the five engraved plates published 
by him in his China Hlmtrata, The first four plates contain the 
alphabet and elements (in the Devanagrl character) of Sanskrit, 
explained in Latin, and the fifth is Our Lord’s Prayer an Ave 
Maria, in Sanskrit and Latin, to serve as an exercise for beginners* 
In most of the early editions of Bernier, certainly in all of those ■ pub- 
lished during bis lifetime, Sanskrit is everywhere printed Banscrit This. 
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Jesuit, a German by births and missionary at Agra, wbo bad 
made great proficiency in the study of Sajiscrii. He assured 
me that the books of the Gentiles not only state that there 
is one God in three persons^ but that the second person has 
been nine times embodied in flesh J He added that when 
he was at Cliiras, on his return to Rome, a Carmelite Father 
in that city succeeded, with much address, in ascertaining 
that the following doctrines are held by the Geuiihs, 
The second person in the Trinity has been, according to 
them, nine times incarnate in consequence of various evils 
in the vrorld, from which he delivered mankind. The 
eighth incarnation was the most remarkable ; ^ for they 
say that the world having been enthralled by the power 
of giants, it was rescued by the second person, incarnated 
and born of a virgin at midnight, the angels singing in 
the air, and the skies raining flowers that whole night. 

peculiarity has arisen, I believe, in this wise. Father Roth doubt- 
lessly acquired his grounding in Sanskrit from a Persian Munshf, 
who would call the language * Sanskrit, or Sahanskrit,'* the form used 
in the Persian texts of the Ain, which was written about 1599, 
We learn from Father Kircher (who by the way never uses the word 
Sanskrit in any form), in the text of the w^ork cited above, that it was 
Father Roth who with his own hand drew out the originals of these 
plates. The first plate is headed Ehmenta Lingua [sic] Hanskret^ 
the letters Sa having been omitted by the engraver, or * dropped,’ to 
use a technical term; because although he has begun the heading 
correctly as to position, the centre of the ‘ title ’ being axial with the 
body of the plate, the word Hanskret ends just too short by a space 
sufficient for two letters. This error was probably discovered too late 
to be satisfactorily remedied, and has misled many subsequent writers 
without special or technical knowledge; and in Yule’s Glossary/ ikh 
form of the word is characterised as ‘ difficult to account for.’ Hyde, 
the well-known Orientalist of the Oxford University, has, however 
(p. 264, vol, ii., Syntagma Dissertationum quas oUm Thomas By do 
separatim edidit Oxon, 1767. Edited by Gregory Sharpe), questioned 
the correctness of Father Kircher’s Hanskrii, himself using the word 
^ Sanscreet ’ to denote the language of the Brahmins. 

^ Avatdifi a descent, especially of a deity from heaven ; an incarna- 
tion. Allusion is made by Bernier to the ten avatiCrs of Vishnu. 

® That of Vishnu as Krishna, in which he is supposed to have been 
completely incarnate, at Brindabun in the Mathura (Muttra) District. 
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This in some degree savours of Christianity, but here 
comes the fable again ; for it is added that this incarnate 
god began by killing a giant who flew in the air, and was 
so huge as to obscure the sun : his fall caused the whole 
earth to tremble, atid by his weight he so penetrated it 
that he tumbled at once into hell. The incarnate deity, 
wounded in the side in the conflict with this mighty 
giant, fell also, but by his fall put his enemies to flight. 
He arose again, and after delivering the world ascended 
into heaven, and because of his wound, he is generally 
known by the appellation of "The wmimcled in the side.* 
The tenth incarnation, say the Genlileff, will have for its 
object the emancipation of mankind from the tyranny of 
the Mahomeian, and it will take place at the time when, 
according to our calculation, to appear; this 

is however but a popular tradition, not to be found in 
their sacred books. 

They say also that the third person of the Trinity ^ has 
manifested himself to the world ; the following story is 
related of him. Tlie daughter of a certain king, when 
she had reached the age of puberty, was desired by her 
father to mention the person whom she felt disposed to 
marry, and having answered that she would be united to 
none but a divine being, the third person of the Trinity 
appeared in the same instant to the king in the form of 
fire. He presently appxnsed his daughter of this happy 
circumstance, and she without hesitation consented to the 
marriage. The divine personage, though still assuming a 
fiery appearance, was invited to the king's council, and 
finding that the privy counsellors opposed the match, he 
fnst set fire to their beards, and then burnt them together 
with the royal household, after which he married the 
princess. Ridiculous I ® In regard to the second person, 
the Genities say that his first incarnation was in the nature 
of a Lion, the second in that of a Hog, the thixl in that 

^ Mahadev or Siva, the Destroyer and Creator. 

^ In the original, * Contes de ma mhtc TOye.* 
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of a Torloisc, the fourth in that of a Serpent^ the fifth in 
that of a dwarfish or pygvnj Brahinen [Pjgmee Brahmane], 
only a cubit in height^ the sixth was in the form of a 
monstrous Man-Uon, the seventh in that of a DragOJi, the 
eighth as already described^ the ninth in the nature of 
an Ape^ and the tenth is to be in the person of a mighty 
Cavalier. 

I entertain no doubt that the Reverend Father Noa 
derives from the Be/Z/s his knowdedge of the doctrines 
held by the Genlilcs^ and that the account he gave me 
forms the basis of their mythology. 1 had written at 
considerable length upon this subject, sketched the 
figures of several of the gods or idols placed in their 
temples, and caused them to give me the characters of 
their language, Sanscrit ; but finding that the principal 
matter of my manuscript is contained in the China 
Ilkisirata of Father Kirker^ (who obtained much of his 
information when at Rome from Father Roa-)^ I deem 
it sufficient to recommend that book to your perusal. I 
must observe, however, that the word incarnation,' 
employed by the Reverend Father,^ was new to me, 
having never seen it used in the same direct sense. 

^ Published at Amsterdam hy Janszon in 1667, in which, between 
folios 162 and 163, will be found five full-page copperplate engrav- 
ings, the first specimens of Sanskrit ever printed or engraved (as for 
a book) in Europe, or indeed anywhere. Athanasius Kircher, S. J., 
was born at Giessen near Fulda in 1602, and died at Rome in 1680. 
A man of immense literary activity, he was, a/za, what we would 
now call Home Editorial Secretary of the annual reports sent to 
Europe by the Jesuit and other Roman missionaries. Kircher was 
also at one time Professor of Oriental Languages at Wurtzburg. See 
p. 329, footnote 

® Father Roth supplied Kircher with all the information concerning 
Hindoo mythology contained in his China lUustraiaf which will be 
found, illustrated with curious engravings after Indian drawings, at 
pp. 156-162 of that work. 

® Kircher quotes Father Roth’s own words as follows ;•—* Universim 
dicunt, secundam personam ex Trinitate novies jam incarnatam fuisse, 
et adhuc semel incarnatum esb* 
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Some Fendets explained their doctrine to me in this 
manner ; formerly God appeared in the forms which are 
mentioned j and in those forms performed all the winders 
which have been related. Other Fendets said that the 
souls of certain great men, whom we are wont to call 
heroes, had passed into the different bodies spoken of, 
and that they had become Deutaa ; or, to speak in the 
phraseology of the idolaters of old, they had become 
powerful Divinities, Nmnina, Genii, bixA Dcemons ; or, if you 
will, Spirits and Fairies ; for I know not how else to 
render the word Dei’da ; but this second explanation 
comes much to the same thing as the first, inasmuch as 
the Indoiis believe that their souls are constituent parts 
of the deity. 

Other Fendels again gave me a more refined inter- 
pretation. They said that the incarnations or apparitions 
mentioned in their books, having a mystic sense, and 
being intended to explain the various attributes of God, 
ought not to be understood literally. Some of the most 
learned of those Doctors frankly acknowledged to me that 
nothing can be conceived more fabulous than all the 
incarnations, and that they were only the invention of 
legislators for the sake of retaining the people in some 
sort of religion. On the supposition that our souls are 
portions of the deity, a doctrine common to all Gentiles, 
must not (observed the Fendels) the reality of those 
incarnations, instead of being made a mysterious part of 
religion, be exploded by sound philosophy } for, in respect 
of our souls, we are God, and therefore it would in fact 
be ourselves who had imposed upon ourselves a religious 
worship, and a belief in the transmigration of souls, in 
paradise, and in hell, — which would be absurd. 

I am not less indebted to Messieurs Ileurtj Lor and 
Abraham Eoger'^ than to the Reverend Fathers Kirker 

m 

^ Henry Lord, the Anglican chaplain at Surat and author of {i) A 
Display of iwa /arraigns Seels in the East Indies ; {2) A Discomrie of 
the Sect of the Banians ; (3) The Religion of the Ters&es. ''Imprinted , 
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Roa, I liad collected a vast number of particulars 
concerning the Gentiles, that I have since found in the 
books written by those gentlemen^, and which I could not 
have arranged in the order which they have observed 
without great labour and difficulty. It is not necessary^ 
therefore, that I could do more than touch briefly on the 
studies and the science of this people ; which I shall do 
in a general and desultory manner. 

The town of Benares, seated on the Ganges, in a 
beautiful situation, and in the midst of an extremely fine 
and rich country, may be considered the general school 
of the Gentiles, It is the Athens of India, whither resort 
the Brahmens and other devotees ; who are the only 
persons who apply their minds to study. The towui 
contains no colleges or regular classes, as in our 
universities, but resembles rather the schools of the 
ancients ; the masters being dispersed over different 
parts of the town in private houses, and principally in 
the gardens of the suburbs, which the rich merchants 
permit them to occupy. Some of these masters have four 
disciples, others six or seven, and the most eminent may 
have twelve or fifteen ; but this is the largest number. 
It is usual for the pupils to remain ten or twelve years 
under their respective preceptors, during which time the 
work of instruction proceeds but slowly ; for the gene- 

ai London for Francis Constable, and are to be Sold at lizs Shoppe in 
PaulFs Churchyard, at the signe of the Crane, 1630. 

Abraham Roger, the first Dutch chaplain (1631-1641) at PuHcat, 
the earliest settlement of the Hollanders on the mainland in India ; 
their fort, which they called Geldria, having been built in 1609. He 
returned home in 1647, and died at Gouda in 1649. His widow 
published her husband’s work, which is in every way superior to 
Henry Lord’s, as * La Forte ouverte, potir parvenir h la connoissance 
du Faga^iisme Cdchi. Amsterdam, Chez Jean Schipper, 1670.’ The 
information contained in this book is very correct, as the author had 
it all at fijrst-hand from a Brahman, whom he calls Padmanaba 
{Padmandbha), who knew Dutch, and who gave him a Dutch trans- 
lation of Bhartrihari’s Satakas, see p. 293 of Roger’s book, the first 
published translation from Sanskrit into any FAiropean language. 
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rality of them are of an indolent disposition^ owing, in a 
great measure, to their diet and the heat of the country. 
Feeling no spirit of emulation, and entertaining no hope 
that honours or emolument may be the reward of extra- 
ordinary attainments, as with us, the scholars pursue 
the studies slowly, and without much to distract their 
attention, while eating their kicher^,^ a mingled mess of 
vegetables supplied to them by the care of rich merchants 
of the place. 

The first thing taught is the Sanscrit, a language known 
only to the Fendds, and totally different from that which 
is ordinarily spoken in lUndouslan. It is of the Sanscrit 
that Father Kirher has })ublished an alphabet, which he 
received from Father Roa,'^ The name signifies ‘'pure 
language / and because the Gentiles believe that the four 
sacred books given to them by God, through the medium 
of Brahma, were originally published in Sanscrit, they call 
it the holy and divine language. They pretend that it is 
as ancient as Brahma himself, whose age they reckon by 
kcqueS) or hundreds of thousands of years, but I could not 
rely upon this marvellous age. That it is extremely old, 
however, it is impossible to deny, the books of their 
religion, wiiich are of unquestionable antiquity, being all 
written in Sanscrit It has also its authors on philosophy, 
works on medicine written in verse, and many other kinds 
of hooks, with wiiieli a large hall at Benares is entirely 
Med. 

When they have acquired a knowdedge of Sanscrit, 
which to tliem is diflicult, because without a really good 
grammar, they generally study the Furane^ which is an 
abridgiiient aiul interpndation of the Beths; those books 
being of great ljulk, at least if they were the Beths 
whicli w^ere shown to me at Benares, They are so scarce 

^ See p, 152, footnote See p. 329, footnote 

The ihirimas, eighteen in number ; and it is said th^t there are 
also eighteen IJ pa-Puranas or niinor Furanas, but many of them are 
not now procurable, 
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that my Jga/ij notwithstanding all bis diligence^ has not 
succeeded in purchasing a copy. The Genilles indeed 
conceal them with much care, lest they should fall into 
the hands oi the Mahometam, and be burnt, as frequently 
has happened. 

After the PuranCt some of the students apply their 
minds to philosophy, wherein they certainly make very 
little progress. I have already intimated tliat they are 
of a slow and indolent temper, and strangers to the excite- 
ment which the possibility of advancement in an honour- 
able profession produces among the members of European 
universities. 

Among the philosophers who have flourished in 
Hindousian six htav a great name;^ and from these have 
sprung the six sects, which cause much jealousy and 
dispute, the Pendets of each pretending that the doctrines 
of their particular sect are the soundest, and most in con- 
formity to the Beths. A seventh sect has arisen, called 
Batde,^ which again is the parent of twelve others ; but 
this sect is not so considerable as the fomier : its adherents 
are despised and hated, censured as irreligious and 
atheistical, and lead a life peculiar to themselves. 

All their saci*ed books speak of first principles ; but 
each in a manner totally different from the others. Some 
say that everything is composed of small bodies wdiich are 
indivisible, not by reason of their solidity, hardness, and 
resistance, but because of their smallness ; and upon this 
notion they build many other hypotheses, which have an 
affinity to the theories of Deinocrihis and Epiciirm; l>ut their 

^ These schools of philosophy are : i. The Nyaya, founded by 
Gautama ; 2. The Vaiseshika, by Kanada ; 3. The Saukh)'a, by 
Kapiia; 4. The Yoga, by Patanjali ; 5. The MimaiiKa, by Jaimini; 
6. The Vedanta, by Badarayana. 

- Buddha, whose religion, Buddhism, although asserting itself from 
the first as an independent religion, may be feirly said to be in many 
respects a development of Brahmanism, This passage bears un- 
mistakable signs of the Hindoo origin of the information regarding 
this creed recorded by Bernier* 
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opinions are expressed in so loose and indeterminate a 
manner that it is difficult to ascertain their meaning ; and 
considering the extreme ignorance of the Pcndets, those 
even reputed the most learned, it may be fairly doubted 
whether this vagueness be not rather attributable to the 
expounders than to the authors of the books. 

Others say that eveiything is composed of matter and 
form, but not one of the doctors explains himself clearly 
about matter, and still less about form. They are so far 
intelligible, however, as to show me that they under- 
stand neither the one nor the other in the same manner 
as these terms are usually explained in our Schools, where 
w^e speak of educing form out of the power of matter ; for 
they always take their examples from material <)bjeets, 
such as that of a vessel of soft clay, wliich a potter turns 
and forms into various shapes. 

Some hold that all is composed of the four elements and 
out of nothing ; yet they give not the least explanation 
concerning commingling and transmutation. And as to 
^nothing,' wdiieh is nearly tantamount to our privation, 
they admit 1 know not how many sorts, which 1 imagine 
the Pemlcts neither comprehend themselves, nor can make 
intelligible to others. 

Some maintain that light and darkness are the first 
principles, and in support of this opinion they make a 
thousand foolish and confused observations ; alleging 
reasons disow'ned by true philosophy, and delivering 
long' discourses 'which would suit the ear only of the 
vulgar and illiterate. 

There are otliers again who admit privation as a 
principle, or rather the privations whicli they distinguish 
from nothing, and of whicli they make a long enumeration, 
so useless and uiiphilosophical that I can scarcely believe 
their authors wanikl employ the pen about such trifling 
opinions, and that consequently it cannot be contained in 
their books. 

Many, in fine, pretend that everything is the result of 

V 
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fortuitous circumstances^ and of these they also have a long, 
strange, and tedious catalogue, worthy only of an ignorant 
and low babbler. 

In regard to all these principles, it is agreed by the 
Pcndcis that they are eternal. The production from 
nothing does not seem to have occurred to their mind, 
any more than to the mind of many of the ancient philo- 
sophers. There is one of the sages, however, who, they 
pretend, has said something on the subject. 

On physic they have a great number of small books, 
which are rather collections of recipes than regular 
treatises. The most ancient and the most esteemed is 
written in verse. I shall observe, by the way, that their 
practice differs essentially from ours, and that it is grounded 
on the following acknowledged principles : a patient with 
a fever requires no great nourishment; the sovereign 
remedy for sickness is abstinence ; nothing is worse for a 
sick body than meat broth, for it soon corrupts iu the 
stomach of one afflicted with fever ; a patient should be 
bled only on extraordinary occasions, and where the 
necessity is most obvious— as when there is reason to ap- 
prehend a brain fever, or when an inflammation of the 
chest, liver, or kidneys, has taken place. 

Whether these modes of treatment he j udicious, I leave 
to our learned physicians to decide ; I shall only remark 
that they are successful in Hindoiistan, and that the Mogol 
and Mahomeian physicians, who follow the rules of Avicemia 
and Averroesj adopt them no less than do those of the 
Ge^iiilesj especially in regard to abstinence from meat 
broth. The Mogols, it is true, are rather more given to 
the practice of bleeding than the Gettliles; for where 
they apprehend the inflammations just mentioned, they 
generally bleed once or twice, not in the trifling manner 
of the modem practitioners of Goa^ and Fans, but 

^ The doctors of Goa were held in high esteem, and great honours, 
such as being allowed to have umbrellas carried over them, were paid 
to them. John Huygheu van Linschoten, who lived in Goa for five 
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copiously, like the ancients, taking eighteen or twenty 
ounces of blood, sometimes even to fainting; thus fre- 
quently subduing the disease at the commencement, 
according to the advice of Ga/eti, and as I have witnessed 

in several cases. 

It is not surprising that the Gentiles understand nothing 
of anatomy. They never open the body either of man or 
beast, and those in our household always ran away, with 
amazement and horror, wdienever I opened a living goat or 
sheep for tlie purpose of explaining to my Agah the circula- 
tioii of the Idood, and showing him the vessels, discovered 
by Pecquei^ through wliieh tlie chyle is conveyed to the riglit 
ventricle of the heartd Yet notwithstanding their pro- 
found ignorance of tlie subject, they affirm that the nnraber 
of veins in the iiimian body is five thousand, neither more 
nor less ; just as if they had carefully reckoned them. 

In regard to astronomy, the Gentiles have their tables, 
according to which they foretell eclipses, not perhaps 
with the minute exactness of European astronomers, but 
still with great accuracy. They reason, how^ever, in the 
same ridiculous way on the lunar as on tlie solar eclipse, 
believing that the obscuration is caused by a black, filthy, 
and mischievous Deiiiaj named llnchj^ who takes possession 
of the moon and fills her with infection. They also main- 
tain, much on the same ground, that the moon is four 

year.s, 1583-1588, says of them: ‘ There are in Goa many Heathen 
phisitions which ol>servc their gravities with hats carried over them 
for the siinne, like the Portingalcs, which no other heathens doe, but 
[oncly] Amljassadors, or some rich Marchants. Tliese Heathen 
phisitions doe not ondy cure tlterc owne nations [and countriemen] 
but the Portingalcs also, fur the Viceroy himselfe, the Archbishop, 
and all the Monkes and Friers doe put more trust in them then in 
their own countriinen, whereby they get great [store of] money, and 
are much honourcfl and CiiiecnwV—P'ofagc fo f/ie East Indies, Hak- 
luyt Hoc* ed. 1S85, vol, i. p. 230. 

^ 1 See p, 324. 

- Rakshasas, literally giants, Htnknowm creatures of darkness, to 
which superstition of all agc.s and races has attributed the evils that 
attend this life, and a malignaut desire to injure mankind.' 
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liimdred thousand coses^ that iSj above fifty thousand 
leagues, higher than the sun ; that she is a Inminons body, 
and that we receive from her a certain vital liquid secre- 
tion, which collects principally in the brain, and, descend- 
ing thence as from its source into all the members of the 
body, enables them to exercise their respective functions. 
They believe likewise that the sun, moon, and stars are 
all so many deiHas ; that the darkness of night is caused 
by the sun retiring behind the SomeirCj'^ an imaginary 
mountain placed in the centre of tlie earth, in form like 
an inverted sugar loaf, and an altitude of I know not how 
many thousand leagues : so that they never enjoy the light 
of day but when the sun leaves the back of this mountain. 

In geography they are equally uninstructed. They 
believe that the world is flat and triangular; that it is 
composed of seven distinct habitations, differing in beauty, 
perfection, and inhabitants, and that each is surrounded 
by its own peculiar sea ; that one sea is of milk ; another 
of sugar ; a third of butter ; a fourth of wine ; and so on ; 
so that sea and land occur alternately until you arrive at 
the seventh stage from the foot of the Somcirc mountain, 
which is in the centre. The first habitation, or that 
nearest to the Someu'e, is inhabited by Deuias who are 
very perfect; the second has also Deuias for inhabitants, 
but they are less perfect ; and so it is with the rest, whose 
inhabitants are less and less perfect, until the seventh, 
which is our earth, inhabited by men infinitely less perfect 
than any of the DeiHas ; and finally that the whole of this 
world is supported on the heads of a number of elephants, 
whose occasional motion is the cause of earthquakes. 

If the renowned sciences of the ancient liragmanes of 
the Indies consisted of all the extravagant follies which I 
have detailed, mankind have indeed been deceived in the 

^ By this is meant Sumieru, or the Golden Meru, the shape of 
which is variously described in the different Puranas, though all re- 
present it as of enormous size and great beauty— -the Olympus of the 
Hindoos, 
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exalted opinion they have long entertained of their 
wisdom. I should find it difficult to persuade myself 
that such was the fact, did I not consider that the religion 
of the Indiams' has existed from time immemorial; that it 
is written in Sanscnt , as are likewise all their scientific 
hooks ; that the Safisct it has long become a dead 
language, understood only by the learned; and that its 
origin is unktunvn : all which proves a very great antiquity. 

I will now say a word or two on the worship of idols. 

When going down the river Ganges, I passed through 
Benares, and called upon the chief of the Fendets, who 
resides in tliat celebrated seat of learning. He is a 
Fahire or Devotee so eminent for knowledge that Chah- 
Jehan, partly for that consideration, and partly to gratify 
the Rajas, granted him a pension of two thousand roupies, 
which is about one thousand crowns. He is a stout, 
well-made man, and his dress consists of a white silk 
scarf, tied about the waist, and hanging half way down 
the leg, and of another tolerably large scarf of red 
silk, wdiich he wears as a cloak on his shoulders. I 
had ofteii seen iiim in this scanty dress at Dchli, in the 
assembly of tlie Onirahs and before the King, and met 
him in the streets either on foot or in a paMy. During 
one year he was in tiie constant habit of visiting my Agah, 
to whom he paid his court in the hope that he would 
exercise his influence tti obtain the pension of which 
Aurengdlebe , *inxi<nis to appear a true Musulmau, deprived 
him on coming to the throne. I formed consequently a 
close intimacy with this distinguished personage, with 
whom I had long and frequent conversations ; and wdien 
! fisited him at Benares he was most kind and attentive, 
giving me a collation in the university library,'^ to which 

^ Tavernier, when travelling from Agra to Bengal in 1665, on which 
journey he was accompanied by Bernier, was at Benares og the nth, 
wth, and 13th December tof that year. lie tells us {Traveis, vol ii, 
pp, 234, 235) that mljoining a great temple, *on the side which faces 
the setting sun at midsmnmer, there is a house which serves as a 
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he invited the six most learned Fendels in the town. 
Finding myself in such excellent company^ I determined 
to ascertain their opinion of the adoration of idols. I told 
them I was leaving the Indies scandalised at the 
prevalence of a worship which outraged common sense^ 
and was totally unworthy such philosophers as I had then 
the honour of addressing. ^We have indeed in our 
temples/ said they;, *^a great variety of images^ such as 
that of Brahna, of Mehadeu} of Genichj^ and of Gmcmi,^ 
who are the principal and the most perfect of the Deiitas, 
and we have many others esteemed less perfect. To all 
these images we pay great honour ; prostrating our 
bodies, and presenting to them, with much ceremony, 
flowers, rice, scented oil, saffron and other similar articles. 
Yet do we not believe that these statues are themselves 
Bra/mia or Bechen ; ^ but merely their images and repre- 
sentations. We show them deference only for the sake 
of the deity whom they represent, and when we pray 
it is not to the statue, but to that deity. Images are ad- 
mitted in our temples, because we conceive that prayers 
are offered up with more devotion where there is some- 
thing before the eyes that fixes the mind ; but in fact we 
acknowledge that God alone is absolute, that Fie only 
is the omnipotent Lord,' 

I have neither added to nor taken from the answer 
that the Fendels gSLYe me ; but I suspect it was so framed 

college, which the /Caja Jai Singh, the most powerful of the idol- 
atrous princes, who was then in the Empire of the Great Mogul, 
has founded for the education of the youth of good families. I saw 
the children of this Prince, who were being educated there, and had 
as teachers several Brahmins, who taught them to read and write in 
a language which is reserved to the priests of the idols, and is very 
different from that spoken by the people.^ 

^ Maha-Deva, the great god, one of the names of Siva. 

^ Ganesh, the son of Siva and Parvati, the god of good luck. 

® Probably a misprint for Bavani, meaning Bhawani, one of the 
names of the wife of Siva. 

Vishnu, the preserver and restorer. 
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as to correspond with the tenets of CkruUmiiii/, The 
observations made to me by other learned Pendets were 
totally different 

1 then turned the conversation to the subject of 
chronology, and my company soon showed me a far 
higher antiquity than ours. They would not say that 
the world was without a beginning; but the great age 
they gave it sounded almost as if they had pronounced it 
eternal. Its duration^ said they, is to be reckoned by 
four Bgugues, or distinct ages ; ^ not ages composed, as 
with us, of an hundred years, but of one hundred lecques, 
that is to say, of an hundred times one hundred thousand 
years. I do not recollect exactly the number of years 
assigned to each Dgugue^ but I know that the first, called 
Sate-Dgugue, continued during a period of five-and-twenty 
lecques of years ; that the second, called Trita, lasted above 
twelve lecques; the third, called Duapor, subsisted, if I 
mistake not, eight lecques and sixty-four thousand years; and 
the fourth, called the Kale-Dgugiie, is to continue I forget 
how many lecques of years. The first three, they said, and 
much of the fourth, are passed away, and the world will 
not endure so many ages as it has done, because it is 
destined to perish at the termination of the fourth 
Dgugiie, when all things will return to their first prin- 
ciples. Having pressed the Pendets to tell me the exact 
age of the world, they tried their arithmetical skill over 
and over again ; but finding that they were sadly 
perplexed, and even at variance as to the number of 
lecques, I satisfied myself with the general information that 
the world is astonishingly old. Whenever any of these 
learned Bmhmens is urged to state the facts on which he 
grounds his belief of this vast antiquity, he entertains the 
inquirer with a set of ridiculous fables, and finishes by 

^ Yugas or ages, concerning the correct method of reckoning which 
there are many conflicting accounts. They are termed the Krita 
(same as the Sate, for Sa£fa, of Bernier’s enumeration), Treta, Dwapara, 
and Kali Yuga. 
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asserting that it is so stated in their Beths, or Books of ike 
Laws, which have been given to them by Brahma, 

I then tried them on the nature of their Deiiias, but 
their explanation was very confused. These Gods consist^ 
they said;, of three kiiidS;, good^ bad, and indifferent. Some 
of the learned believe that the Deiltas are composed of firC;, 
others that they are formed of lights and many are of 
opinion that they are Biapek;^ a word of which I could ob- 
tain no clearer explication than that God is Biapek, that our 
soul is Biapek, and that whatever is Biapek is incorruptible 
and independent of time and place. There are Pendets again 
who, according to my learned host and his companions, 
pretend that Deutas are only portions of the divinity ; and 
lastly, others consider them as certain species of distinct 
divinities, dispersed over the surface of the globe. 

I remember that I also questioned them on the nature 
of the Len^ite-cherire‘^ which some of their authors admit ; 
but 1 could elicit no more from them than what I had 
long before learnt from our Pendet ; namely, that the 
seeds of plants, of trees, and of animals do not receive a 
new creation ; that they have existed, scattered abroad 
and intermixed with other matter, from the first creation 
of the world ; and that they are nothing more or less, not 
only in potentiality, as it is called, but in reality, than 
plants, trees and animals entirely perfect, but so minute 
that their separate parts only become visible when being 
brought to their proper place, and there receiving 
nourishment they develop and increase ; so that the 
seed of an apple- or pear-tree is a Lengim^cherire, a small 

^ For vydpaka (Sanskrit), all-pervading. 

^ Linga, or spiritual body, of the Bhagavad GUd, or Sacred Lay, the 
great Sanskrit philosophical poem. Bernier here alludes to the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul and the transmigration of the 
soul, after the material body formed in the womb has been dissolved 
into its primary elements after death. The spiritual body {linga\ 
formed of the finer elements of matter, then accompanies the soul in 
all its migrations, until the latter has attained to nirvana, or absorp- 
tion into the Supreme Creator. 
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apple- or pear-tree^ perfect in all its essential parts ; and 
the seed of a horse^ of an elephant, or of a man is a 
lje 7 igue-cherire j a small horse, a small elephant or a small 
man, which requires only life and nourishment in order 
to its visibly assuming its proper form. 

In conclusion, I shall explain to you the Mysiicmn of a 
Great Sect ^ which lias latterly made great noise in Hm- 
doustim, inasmuch as certain Pc7ideLH or Goitile Doctors 
had instilled it into the minds of Dara and SulUm. Siijak 
the elder sons of Chah-Jehu7iJ^ 

You are doubtless acquainted with the doctrine of 

^ In the original, ‘ le niystere d'une grande Cabale.* 

2 Mirza Muhammad Kazim, the historian, in his Alamgir Ntima^ 
which is a history of the lirst ten years of the reign of the Emperor 
Alamgi'r (Aiirangzeb), written in 1688, treats of the heresy of Dara 
Shikoh as follows : — 

‘ Daril Shukoh in his later days did not restrain himself to the free- 
thinking and heretical notions which he had adopted under the name 
of Tasawwuf (Sufism), but showed an inclination for the religion and 
institutions of the Hindus. He was constantly in the society of 
Bmhmaiis^ Jogis^ and Sannyhis^ and he used to regard these worthless 
teachers of delusions as learned and true masters of wisdom. He 
considered their books, which they call Bed, as being the Word of 
God and revealed from Heaven, and he called them ancient and 
excellent books. He was under such delusion about this Bed that 
he collected B/Wmans and Sannydsis from all parts of the country, 
and paying them great respect and attention, he employed them in 
translating the Bed. He spent all his time in this unholy work, and 
devoted all his attention to the contents of these wretched books. . . . 
Through these perverted opinions he had given up the prayers, fasting, 
and other obligations imposed by the law. ... It became manifest that 
if Dara Shukoh obtained the throne and established his power, the 
foundations of the faith would be in danger and the precepts of Islam 
would be changed for the rant of infidelity and Judaism.’ — Elliot, 
Hisiory of India, vol. vii. page 179. For a definition of Sufism, which 
is and always has been looked upon as rank heresy by orthodox 
Moslems, see p. 320, footnote Bmniydsi is the name in modern 
times for various sects of Hindoo religious mendicants who wander 
about and subsist upon alms ; the ‘ naked Fakires ’ ^scribed by 
Bernier (p. 317), of whom Sarmet was one. According to the laws 
of Many, the life of a Brahman was divided into four stages, the 
fourth of which was that of a SannydsL *The religious mendicant 
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but bmpek, as they allow, and incorruptible. He can 
thus divided into so many portions of body and soul thev 
will answer you only with some fine similes -—That C ^ 
is as an immense ocean in which many vessels of water 
are in continual motion; let these vessels go where they 
will, they always remain in the same ocean, in the same 
water • and if they should break, the water they contain 
would then be united to the whole, to that ocean of winch 
they were but parts -Or they will tell you that it is w h 
God as with the light, which is the same everywhere bu 
causes the objects on which it falls to assume a hundred 
diffeient appearances, according to the various colours or 
forms of the glasses through which it passes.— They will 
oever attempt to satisfy you, I say, but with such com- 
pansons as these, which bear no proportion with God, and 
which serve only to blind an ignorant people. In vain 
will you look for any solid answer. If one should reply 
that these vessels might float in a water similar to their 
own, but not in the same; and that the light all over the 
world IS indeed similar, but not the same, and so on to 
other strong objections which may be made to their 
theory, they have recourse continually to the same similes 
to fine words, or, in the case of the Soujys, to the beautiful 

poems of their -mi. eaiiutm 

Now, Sir, what think you.? Had I not reason from all 
this great tissue of extravagant folly on which I have re 
marked; from that childish panic of which I have sp!kmi 
above; from that superstitious piety and ZrSiZ 
toward the sun in order to deliver it from the malirmant 

mppmgs, and of alms, either cast into the river or 

hood ™ ; from that mad and infernal liardi- 

ood of women to bui-ii themselves with the body of rimt 
hnsbaiids whom frequently they have hated whihllive- 
from those? various and frantic practices of the f'nl ■ ’ 
1«%, from 1, th., ”■ 
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this letter,— the wretched fruit of so many voyages and 
so many leflections, a motto of which the modern satirist 
has so well known how to catch and convey the idea 
without so long a journey— ‘There are no opinions too 
extravagant and ridiculous to find reception in the mind 
of man ’ ? 

To conclude, you will do me a kindness by delivering 
Moimriir Ckapc/lex ’ letter into his own hands; it was he who 
first obtained for me that accjuaintance with your intimate 
and illustrious friend, Monsieur Gassendi, which has since 
proved so advantageous to me. I am so much obliged to 
him for this favour that J cannot but love and remember 
him wherever my lot may be cast. I also feel myself under 
much obligation to you, and am bound to honour you all 
my life, not only on account of the partiality you have 
manifested toward me, but also for the valuable advice 
contained in your freipieut letters, by which you have 
aided me during my Journeys, and for your goodness in 
having sent me so disinterestedly and gratuitously a collec- 
tion of books to the c.xtremity of the world, whither my 
curiosity had led me; while those of whom I requested 
them, who might h.ave been paid with money which I had 
left at Marseilles, and who in common politeness should have 
sent them, deserted me and laughed at my letters, looking 
on me as a lost man whom they were never more to see. 

> The letter referred to, despatched, as was the present one, from 
Chiras, Iml on the Joth June 1668, Concerning kis inteniion of resuming 
Ms slndics, on some points which relate to the ioctrine of atoms, and to 
the^ nature of the human understanding, is not printed in this present 
edition. It contains much curious matter, hut nothing directly relating 
to Bernier’s Indian experience.-!. Claude- I'lmraanuel Luillier Chapelle 
(1626-1645) "'■'t-s a natural son of Francois Luillier’s, at whose house 
Gassendi w.as a frequent guest ; struck by the talent of young Chapelle 
he gave him le.ssons in philosophy tc^jether with Molierc and Bernier. 



FIRST LETTER 


TO M O N S I E U R 

D E M E R V E I I. L E S 

Written at Dehli, the I4th l>ecein1)er 
Aiireiig-Zebe being* about to set forth. 

Co7icenmig the March of Anreng-Zehe. Ilis Aron/, wiih the 
horse Artilleri/ which as a 7'iilc he rciains as n hod/j-^guard. 
The State mamfained h/ his principal Nobles. The causes 
of the badness of the waler, and various other details 
worthj of 7ioie when travel ling in ihc Indies, 


O N S I E U R, 

Since the time of Aureng-Zehe s recovery it had been 
constantly rimioured that he intended to visit Lahor 
and Kachemire, in order to benefit his health by change of 
air and avoid the approaching summer heat^ from which 
a relapse might be apprehended. Many intelligent persons, 
it is true, could scarcely persuade themselves that the King 
would venture upon so long a journey while his father 
remained prisoner in the citadel of Agra, Considerations 
of policy, however, have yielded to those of health ; if In- 
deed this excursion may not rather be attributed to the 
35a 
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arts and influence of Rauclienara-Bcgum, who has been 
long anxious to inhale a purer air than that of the Sera- 
glio, and to appear in her turn amid a pompous and mag- 
nificent army^ as her sister Begimi-Sakeb had done during 
the reign of Cliah-Jehan, 

The King left this city on the sixth of December, at 
three o'clock in the afternoon; a day and hour which, 
according to the astrologers of Dehli, cannot fail to prove 
propitious to long journeys. Having reached Chah-lmar, 



Fi(». 12 — Raushan Ard Begum* 


his country villa, which is about two leagues distant from 
the capital, he remained there six whole days in order to 
afford time for the pi*eparations required by an expedition 
which was to last eighteen months. We hear to-day that 
he has set out with the intention of encamping on the 
Lahor road, and that after two days he will jgiirsue his 
journey without further delay. 

He is attended not only by the thirty-five thousand 
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cavalry whch at all times compose his body-guard, and bv 
nfaotry exceedmgten thousand in number, but likewi e 
by the heavy artillery and the light or stirrup-artillery „ 
called because it is inseparable from the King’s pert n 
which the krge pieces of ordnance must occasiona/ly q„it 
ror the high roads, in order that they may proceed tvi 1 
greater facility. The heavy artiller/ eonsisL 0^1^ 
pieces, mostly of brass. Many of these cannon are so 
ponderous that twenty yoke of oxen are necessary to dr^^ 
them along; and some, when the road is .steep m- r„v„.«i 
requiie the aid of elephants, in addition to the 0X67 to 
push the carnage-wheels with their heads and trunks 
Ihe stin-up-artillery is composed of fifty or sixty sm! i 
field-pieces, all of brass ; each mounted, as I have observed 
elsewhere, on a small carriage of neat construction and 
beautifully painted, decorated with a number of red 
streamers, and drawn by two handsome horses, driven by 

which IS led by an assistant gunner. These field-pieces 
travel at a quick rate, so that they may be ranged in^front 
of the royal tent in sufficient time to fire a’ volley as a 
signal to the troops of the Ki„g’, arriyal. ^ 

So large a retinue has given rise to a susin.-ion th , 
instead of visiting Kacken^ire, we are destined ‘to la^s ege 
to the important city of Kmulakar, which is sftuated 

Uu LVXtT'T -nd Ly,eo. 

^ very consLable^e::::; lltZ 

Whatever may be the destination of this formidable 
foice, every person connected therewith must haste, 
quit Dc/i/i, however the urgency of his affairs may reqffire 

fiMtdi’ffie't r'' ^ departure I should 

TllTn ' my Navaab, 

imptlence St’” " ™y -rival with much 

P • can no more dispense with his philo- 
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sophica] studies in the afternoon than avoid devoting, 
the morning to his weighty duties as Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs and Grand Master of the Horse 
Astronomy, geography, and anatomy are his favourite 
pursuits, and he reads with avidity the works of Gassendy 
and DeMsd I shall commence my journey this very 
night, after having finally arranged all my affairs and 
supplied myself with much the same necessaries as if I 
were a cavalry officer of rank. As my pay is one hundred 
and fifty crowns per month, I am expected to keep two 
good horses, and I also take with me a power- 

ful Pcnwm camel and driver, a groom for my horses a 
cook and a servant to go before my horse with a fla4n 
of water in his hand, according to the custom of the 
country. I am also provided with every useful article 
such as a tent of moderate sise, a carpet, a portable 
bed- made of four very strong but light canes, a pillow 
a couple of coverlets, one of which, twice doubled, serves 
for a mattress, a soufra.;^ or round leathern table-cloth 
used at meals, some few napkins of dyed cloth, three 
small bags wdth culinary utensils Which are all ^placed 
in a large bag, and this bag is again carried in a 
very capacious and strong double sack or net made of 
leathern thongs. This double sack likewise contains the 
provisions, linen, and wearing apparel, both of master and 
servants. I have taken care to lay in a stock of excellent 
rice for five or six days* consumption, of sweet biscuits 
flavoured with anise, of limes and sugar. Nor have I 
forgotten a linen bag with its small iron hook for the 
pmpose of suspending and draining days, or curds; 
nothing being considered so refreshing in this country as 
^ See p. 324. 

In the original, hi d sanghs, a camp-bed with ordinary webbing or 
tape(«mirm Hmdostanee), in common use at the present dav most 
useful for travelling in Kashmir. ^ ^ 

» Sufra, .sometimes made of cotton chintz. Leather 4 es. of the 
sambhur deer-skins are still made in the Gorakhpur district of North- 

ern India. 
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lemonade and days?- All these things, as I said before, 
are packed in one large sack, which becomes so unwieldy 
that three or four men can with difficulty place it on the 
camel, although the animal kneels down close to it, and 
all that is required is to turn one of the sides of the sack 
over its back. 

Not a single article which I have mentioned could 
conveniently be spared during so extended an excursion 
as the one in prospect. Here we cannot expect the 
comfortable lodgings and accommodations of our own 
country; a tent will be our only inn, and we must make 
up our minds to encamp and live after the fashion of 
Arabs and Tartars. Nor can we hope to supply our wants 
hy pillage : in Hindoustan every acre of land is considered 
the property of the King, and the spoliation of a peasant 
would be a robbery committed upon the King's domain. 
In undertaking this long march it is consoling to reflect 
that we shall move in a northern direction, that it is the 
commencement of winter, and that the periodical rains 
have fallen. This is, indeed, the proper season for 
travelling in the Indies^ the rains having ceased, and the 
heat and dust being no longer intolerable, I am also 
happy at the idea of not being any longer exposed to the 
danger of eating the bazar bread ^ of Dehli, which is often 
badly baked and full of sand and dust. I may hope, too, 

^ DaM, the curdled milk so well known to all Anglo-Indians, some- 
what resembling the dzc^e milch (thickened milk) of Northern Germany. 
Ovington, at p. 310 of A voyage to Sm^attin the year 1689, Lond. 1696, 
describes it very correctly as follows : ‘ Dye is a particular innocent kind 
of Diet, fed upon by the Indians for the most part about Noon. It is 
sweet Milk turn’d thick, mix’d with boil’d Rice and Sugar, and is very 
effectual against the Rage of Fever and of Fluxes, the prevailing Dis- 
tempers of India. Early in the Morning, or late at Night, they 
seldom touch it, because they esteem it too cool for their Stomachs 
and Nocturnal Delights.’ 

^ Bamarjki roti is still at a discount in India. It is considered 
rather a reproach among the Moslems of Northern India to habitually 
eat ‘ bazaar-baked bread,’ as implying that their families are too indo- 
lent, or for other reasons unable to provide good ‘ home-made ’ bread. 
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for better water than that of the capital, the impurities ot 
which exceed my power of description ; as it is accessible 
to all persons and animals, and the receptacle of every 
kind of filth. Fevers most difficult to cure are engen- 
dered by it, and worms are bred in the legs which 
produce violent inflammation, attended with much danger. 
If the patient leave T>ehli, the worm is generally soon 
expelled, although there have been instances where it has 
continued in the system for a year or more. They are 
commonly ot the size and length of the treble string of a 
violin^ and might be easily mistaken for a sinew. In 
extracting them great caution should be used lest they 
break ; the best way is to draw them out little by little, 
from day to day, gently winding them round a small twig 
of the size of a pin.^ 

It is a matter of considerable satisfaction to me to 
think that I shall not be exposed to any of these incon- 
veniences and dangers, as my Navaab has with marked 
kindness ordered that a new loaf of his own household 

1 The Guinea- worm, a parasitic worm {Filaria Medinensis) inhabit- 
ing the subcutaneous cellular tissue, so called on account of their 
prevalence in Guinea as recounted in Piirckas. Indian medical ex- 
perts, foremost among whom is Sir William Moore, K.C.I.E.,Q.H.P., 
of the Bombay Estal)lishment, are of opinion that the ‘ fiery serpents ’ 
with which the children of Israel were afflicted were Guinea- w'orms, 

‘ 5. And the people spake against God, and against Moses, Wherefore 
have ye brought us up out of Egypt to die in the wilderness ? for then 
u no bread, neither is there any water ; and our soul loatheth this light 
bread.’ ‘6. And the Lord sent fiery serpents among the people, and 
they hit the people ; and much people of Israel died.’ (Numbers xxi.) 

Thanks to the measures for introducing improved sanitation into 
India, one of tlie greatest benefits that British rule has conferred upon 
that country, ‘ there is a consensus of opinion that dysentery has be- 
come less severe in its nature and also less prevalent. Guinea- worm 
has been banished from localities where it was formerly endemic. 
Delhi-sore has l)ecomc almost a memory of the past, as most opine 
from the use of good water.* See Sir William Moore’s paper on 
Sanitary Progress in Jndia^ read at a special meeting for tile considera- 
tion of questions relating to hygiene and demography in India, held 
at the London University, 13th August 1891. 
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bread, and a sourai of Ganges water (with which, like 
every person attached to the court, he lias laden several 
camels) ^ should be presented to me every morning. A 
sourai is that tin flagon of water, covered with red cloth, 
which a servant carries before his master s horse. It com- 
monly holds a quart, but mine is purposely made to contain 
two, a device which I hope may succeed. This flagon 
keeps the water very cool, provided the cloth which covers 
it be always moist. The servant who bears it in his hand 
should also continue in motion and agitate the air; or it 
should be exposed to the wind, which is usually done by 
putting the flagon on three neat little sticks arranged 
so that it may not touch the ground. The moisture 
of the cloth, the agitation of the air, or exposure to 
the wind, is absolutely necessary to keep the water 
fresh, as if this moisture, or rather the water which has 
been imbibed by the cloth, arrested the little bodies, or 
fiery particles, existing in the air at the same time that 
it affords a passage to the nitrous or other particles 
which impede motion in the water and produce cold, 
in the same manner as glass arrests water, and allows 
light to pass through it, in consequence of the contexture 
and particular disposition of the particles of glass, and the 
diflerence which exists between the minute particles of 
water and those of light. It is only in the field that this 
tin flagon is used. When at home, we put the water 
into jars made of a certain porous earth, which are covered 
with a wet cloth ; and, if exposed to the wind, these jars 
keep the water much cooler than the flagon. The 
higher sort of people make use of saltpetre, whether in 
town or with the army. They pour the water, or any 
other liquid they may wish to cool, into a tin flagon, 
round and long-necked, as I have seen English glass 
bottles. The flagon is then stirred, for the space of 
seven or eight minutes, in water into which three or four 
handfuls of saltpetre have been thrown. The liquid thus 
^ See p, 221. 
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becomes very cold and is by no means unwholesome, as 
I apprehended, though at first it sometimes affects the 
bowels.^ 

But to what purpose am I indulging in scientific dis- 
quisitions when on the eve of departure, when my 
thoughts should be occupied with the burning sun to 
which I am about to be exposed, and which in the hidies 
it is sufficiently painful to endure at any season ; with the 
daily packing, loading and unloading; with the never- 
ceasing instructions to servants; with the pitching and 
striking of my tent ; with marches by day, and marches by 
night ; in short, with the precarious and wandering life 
which for the ensuing eighteen months I am doomed to 
experience ? Adieu, my Friend ; I shall not fail to per- 
form my promise, and to impart to you from time to time 
all our adventures. The army on this occasion will advance 
by easy marches : it will not be disquieted with the ap- 
prehension of an enemy, but move with the gorgeous 
magnificence peculiar to the Kings of Hmdoustafi, I shall 
therefore endeavour to note every interesting occurrence 
in order that I may communicate it as soon as we arrive 
at Lahor\ 

1 ‘ Saltpetre, which in gunpowder produces the explosive heat, is 
used by his Majesty as a means for cooling water, and is thus a source 
of joy for great and small.’— p. 55. 
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TO THE SAME 


Written at Labor, the 25th February 1665. 

Aureng-Zebe having arrived there. 

Concerning Ihe cxienl, the magnificence, and Ike mode of 
ordering the Camp of the Great Mogol. The number of 
the Elephants, Camek, Mules, and Men-Porters necessanj 
for its transport. The arrangement of the Baaars or 
Ropal Markets, the quarters set apart for the (hnraks or 
Nobles, and the rest of the Army. The area occcupied by 
the Army when thus encamped. The various difficultks 
met with and horn overcome. The measures taken to pre- 
vent robberies. The modes of travelling adopted by the 
King, the Princesses, and the rest of the Harem. ' The 
risks one encounters on approaching too near the Sera- 
glio. The various kinds of Hunting enjoyed by the King 
accompanied by all his Army. The number of person^ 
accompanying the Army, and how they exist. 


Monsieur, 

This is indeed slow and solemn marching, what we 
here call h la Mogole. Labor is little more than one 
hundred and twenty leagues or about fifteen days’ journey 
from DeMi, and we have been nearly two months 'on the 
road. The King, it is true, together with the greater 
part of the army, diverged from the highway, in search 
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of better ground for the sports of the field, and for the 
convenience of obtaining the water of the Gemna, which 
we had gone in search of to the right and we leisurely 
skirted its bank, hunting and shooting amid grass so high 
as almost to conceal our horsemen, but abounding in every 
kind of game. We ai'e now in a good town, enjoying 
repose ; and I cannot better employ my time than in com- 
mitting to paper the various particulars which have en- 
gaged my mind since I quitted DehlL Soon I hope to 
conduct you to Kackcmirey and to show you one of the most 
beautiful countries in the world. 

Whenever the King travels in military pomp he has 
always two |)rivate camps ; that is to say, two separate 
bodies of tents. One of these camps being constantly a 
day in advance of the other, the King is sure to find at 
the end of every journey a camp fully prepared for his 
reception. It is for this reason that these separate bodies 
of tents are called Pelcke--kancs^ or houses which precede. 
The two PdcheA’cmes are nearly equal, and to transport 
one of them the aid of more, than sixty elephants, two 
hundred camels, one hundred mules, and one hundred 
men-porters is required.^ The most bulky things are 
carried by the elephants, such as the large tents, with 
their heavy poles, which on account of their great length 
and weight are made so as to be taken down into three 
pieces. The smaller tents are borne by the camels, and 
the luggage and kitchen utensils by the mules. To the 
porters are confided the lighter and more valuable articles, 
as the porcelain used at the King s table, the painted and 
gilt beds, and tliose rich Karguaisj^ of which I shall speak 
hereafter, 

1 See p. 221, footnote \ 

® FazskManak, advance house or camp, the double set of tents 
which add so immensely to the comfort of ‘ camping ’ in India. 

^ * Each encampment requires for its carriage lOO ele4)hants, 500 
camels, 400 carts, and 100 bearers.'— - 4 p. 47. 

^ * Kharg4hs, folding tents, some with one, others with two doors, 
and made in various ways. 
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One of the Feiche-kanes has no sooner reached the place 
intended for the new encampment than the Gr(md Qicarter- 
Master selects some fine situation for the King's tents^ 
payings however^ as much attention as possible to the 
exact symmetry of the whole camp. He then marks out 
a square^ each side of which measures more than three 
hundred ordinary paces. A hundred pioneers presently 
clear and level this space, raising square platforms of 
earth on which they pitch the tents. The whole of this 
extensive square is then encompassed with kanates^ or 
screens, seven or eight feet in height, secured by cords 
attached to pegs, and by poles fixed two by two in the 
ground, at every ten paces, one pole within and the 
other without, and each leaning upon the other. The 
kanates are made of strong cloth, lined with printed Indian 
calico, representing large vases of flowers.^ The royal 
entrance, which is spacious and magnificent, is in the 
centre of one of the sides of the square, and the flowered 
calico of which it is composed, as well as that which lines 
the whole exterior face of this side of the square, is of 
much finer texture and richer than the rest 

The first and largest tent erected in the royal camp is 
named being the place where the King and all 

the nobility keep the moltam * that is, where they assemble 
at nine o'clock in the morning for the purpose of de- 
liberating on affairs of state and of administering justice.^ 
The Kings of Hindotistan seldom fail, even when in the 
field, to hold this assembly twice during the twenty-four 
hours, the same as when in the capital. The custom is 
regarded as a matter of law and duty, and the observance 
of it is rarely neglected.^ 

The second tent, little inferior in sisse and somewhat 

^ These kandts were technically called and were a series 

of folding screens, frames of wood covered with red cloth tied on with 
tape, and fastened together with leather straps. See Ain^ p. 54. 

^ In the Emperor Akbar's camps this was a two-storied tent 01 
pavilion. ® See p. 266* 
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further within the enclosure, is called the gosk-Zaane^^ or the 
place for bathing. It is here that all the nobility meet 
every evening to pay their obeisance to the King, in the 
same manner as when the court is at De/ili This evening 
assembly subjects the Omrak^ to much inconvenience; 
but it is a grand and imposing spectacle in a dark night 
to behold, when standing at some distance, long rows of 
torches lighting these Nobles, through extended lanes of 
tents, to the gosle-kane, and attending them back again to 
their own quarters. These flambeaux, although not made 
of wax, like ours in France, burn a long time. They merely 
consist of a piece of iron hafted in a stick, and siirroimded 
at the extremity with linen rags steeped in oil, which 
are renewed, as occasion requires, by the masalchis, or 
link boys, who carry the oil in long narrow-necked vessels 
of iron or brass. 

Still deeper in the square is the third tent, smaller than 
those I have spoken of, called KalueFkane, the retired spot, 
or the place of the privy council. To this tent none but the 
principcal ministers of state have access, and it is here that 
all the important concerns of the kingdom are transacted. 

Advancing beyond the KalueUhane, you come to the 
King's private tents, which are surrounded by small 
ImiaUs, of the li eight of a man, some lined with Masli- 
palam chintz, painted over with flowers of a hundred 
different kinds, and others with figured satin, decorated 
with deep silken fringes. 

Adjoining the royal tents are those of the Begimis, or 
Princesses, and of the great ladies and principal female 
attendants of the Seraglio, These tents are also enclosed 
on every side by rich hafiales ; and in the midst of them 
are the tents of the inferior female domestics and other 
women connected with the Seraglio, placed generally in 
much the same order, according to the offices of the re- 
spective occupants. • 

^ The g/iuskMdna^ ox bath-room, at that period the name given to 
the private apartment in the Mogufs palace. See p. 265, footnote \ 
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The Am~kaSj and the five oi* six other principal tents^ are 
elevated above the rest^ as well for the sake of keeping olF 
the heat as that they may be distinguished at a distance. 
The outside is covered with a strong and coarse red cloth^ 
ornamented with large and variegated stripes ; but the 
inside is lined with beautiful hand-painted chintz^ manu- 
factured for the purpose at Maslipatam, the ornamentation 
of which is set off by rich figured satin of various colours, 
or embroideries of silk, silver, and gold, with deep and 
elegant fringes.^ Cotton mats, three or four inches in 
thickness, are spread over the whole floor, and these again 
are covered with a splendid carpet, on which are placed 
large square brocade cushions to lean upon. The tents are 
supported by painted and gilt pillars. 

In each of the two tents wherein the King and nobility 
meet for deliberation is erected a stage, ^ which is most 
sumptuously adorned, and the King gives audience under a 
spacious canopy of velvet or flowered silk. The other 
tents have similar canopies, and they also contain what are 
called karguais or cabinets, the little doors of which are 
secured with silver padlocks.^ You may form some idea 
of them by picturing to yourself two small squares of 
our folding screens, the one placed on the other, and 
both tied round with a silken cord in such a manner 
that the extremities of the sides of the upper square 
incline towards each other so as to form a kind of dome. 
There is this difference, however, between the karguais and 
our screens, that all their sides are composed of very thin 
and light deal boards painted and gilt on the outside, and 
embellished around with gold and silk fringe. The inside 
is lined with scarlet, flowered satin, or brocade. 

I believe that I have omitted nothing of consequence 
contained within the great square. 

^ * The ins^ide is ornamented with brocade and velvet, and the out- 
side with scarlet sackcloth, tied to the walls with silk tape.’ — Aiu^ p. 54. 

® Such a stage or raised platform may still be seen in the ruins of 
Fathpdr Sikri, near Agra. ® Seep. 359. 
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In describin,!*' \vh;it is to be seen without, I shall first 
notice two handstune tents on either side of the grand 
entrance, or ro3^ai gate.^ Here is to be seen a small 
number of the choicest horses, saddled and superbly 
caparisoned, rcjuly to l)e mounted upon any emergency, 
but inteiKhal ra filer ibr ceremony and parade/^ 

On both sides ol tlie same royal gate are ranged the 
fifty or sixty small field-pieces of which the stirrup-artillery 
is composed, and whicdi fire a salute wlien the King enters 
his tent, by whieli the army is apprised of his arrival. 

A iiX'C s|>a<*c, as cxUmsive as may be convenient or 
practicable, is always kept in front of the royal entrance, 
ami at its exf laaidt v there is a large tent called A^agar-kane,^ 
because it <*outains the Irumpets and the cymbals. 

Close to this ie-nt is another of a large size, called 
where the Omrahfi in rotation mount guard 
for twenty-four hours, once every week. Most of them, 
however, onhu* one of tlieir own tents to be pitched in its 
immcaliate vitanity, where they find themselves more com- 
fortable and are in greater privacy. 

Within a short distance of the three other sides of the 
great square arc the tents of officers and others appro- 

^ The grand eii trance was usually at the eastern end of the camp 
endosiire. 

- Among them were two liorses for the Emperor^s own use, also 
courier horses# 

® Fropta iy Mthh-ak the nakarah was a monster kettledrum. 

Some were as high as fair feet, resting on the ground and played upon 
by one man with a pair of sticks. In each nakarah khilnah, there 
were twenty pairs, more or less, of these instruments, together with 
trumpets and horns of various shapes, and cymbals {sanj) of which 
three pairs were used. See p. 260, footnote b ^ 

^ the first part of which has passed into English 

slang, as the name fin a pris(>n. 

* From predilection and a desire to teach soldiers their duties, as also 
from a regard to general elfidency, liis Majesty pays mneh attention 
to the guards. If any rme is absent without having a proper excuse, or 
from laziness, he is lined one week’s pay, or receives a suitable re- 
'pjdm«i 4 ’— p. 257. 
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priated to particular purposes, which, unless there be local 
impediments, are always placed in the same rektive 
situation. Every one of these tents has its particular 
appellation, but the names are difficult of pronunciation, 
and as it is not within my scope to teach you the language 
of the country, it may suffice to state that in one of them 
are deposited the arms of the King ; in a second the rich 
harnesses ; and in a third the vests of brocade, which are 
the presents generally made by the King. The fruits, the 
sweetmeats, the Ganges water, the saltpetre with which it 
is cooled, and the hetUf are kept in four other tents. 
Betle is the leaf (of which I have spoken elsewhere^) 
which, after it has midergone a certain preparation, is 
given as a mark of royal favour (like coffee ^ in Turkey), and 
which when masticated sweetens the breath and reddens 
the lips. There are fifteen or sixteen other tents which 
serve for kitchens and their appurtenances ; and in 
the midst of all these are the tents of a great number of 
officers and eunuchs. There are, lastly, six others, of 
considerable length, for led horses ; and other tents for 
choice elephants and for the animals employed in hunting ; 
for the birds of prey that invariably accompany the court, 
and are intended both for show, and for field sports ; for 
the dogs ; the leopards for catching antelopes ; the 
nil-ghauXj or grey oxen, which I believe to be a species of 
elk ; ^ the lions and the rhinoceroses, brought merely for 
parade ; the large Bengale buffaloes, which attack the lion , 
the tamed antelopes, frequently made to fight in the 
presence of the King. 

The quarters of tlie Monarch are understood to coinpre* 

^ See p. 13. 

^ Kama in the original, as previously used, spelt miv^ by Bernier, 
see p. 202. In Arabic kahwa. Most of the early writers who 
mention this beverage employ similar derivatives, such as *Caov.a,* 
‘ Cahoa,’ and ‘ Chaoua. ’ 

^ The HinSostanee name is n^igau, or * blue cow,* and is the popular 
name of the well-known large antelope common over the greater 
portion of Northern India, the Portax puius of /erdon* 
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fiend not onlj the great square, but the numerous tents 
situated without the scjiiare, to which I have just drawn 
your attcntioii, 'riieir position is always in the centre of 
the army, or as nuicli so as the nature of the ground will 
admit. Yon will (‘asily conceive that there is something 
very striking and magnificent in these roy-al quarters, and 
that this wist assmnblage of red tents, placed in the centre 
of a mnnerom army, produces a brilliant effect when seen 
from somt! ntaghhouring eminence ; especially if the country 
be open, and offer no ohstruction to the usual and regular 
distribution of the iroops.^ 

The first i*are of the (Irand Quarter-master 2 is, as before 
remarked, to eIiooH(‘ a suitable situation for the royal tents. 
The Am-his is idmaied above every other tent, because it 
is the landmark by which the order and disposition of the 
whole army is regulated. He then marks out the royal 
bazars, from which all the troops are supplied. The 
principal har:ar is laid out in the form of a wide street, 
running through the whole extent of the army, now on 
the rigid:, then on the left of the Am-kas, and always as 
much as possible in the direction of the next day's en- 
campment. 'The other royal bamrSj which are neither so 
long nor so spaeimis, generally cross this one, some on one 
side and some on another side of tlie King’s quarters. All 
of thcan are distiuguislnal by extremely long poles [cannes 
trcs-liautes j .st u<*k in the ground at the distance of three 
hundred pae(*s from i»aeh other, bearing red standards, 
and surmounted with the tails of the Great Tibet cows, 
wliicb Imve tin* appearance of so many periwigs.^ 

The cpmrter-uiaster then proceeds to plan the quarters 
for tlie ' Owm/w, that there may always be the same 

^ Bernier’s iniauU! ilcscriptam of an Imperial camp is very correct, 
m may be seen by referring to the plan of one, plate iv., in vol. i 
of the lale Prr»fessor tramlation of the AiuA-ABarL 

* Lc gram! Mariklial des Logisf the Mir^mewsti of the Ain. 

* A somewhat similar practice obtains at the present day in many 
of ihc' regime ntal.liazaars in our cantonments in India. 

‘The tails of the Great Thibet cows* are the yak tails' still largely 
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observance of regularity, and that each nobleman may be 
placed at his usual distance from the royal square^ whether 
on the right or on the left, so that no individual may be 
permitted to change the place allotted to him, or which 
he expressed a wish to occupy before the commencement 
of the expedition. 

The description I have given of the great square is, in 
many particulars, applicable to the quarters of the Omrahs 
and Rajas, In general they also have two peiche-kanh, 
with a square of kanales enclosing their principal tents and 
those of their wives. Outside this square are likewise 
pitched the tents of their officers and troopers, and there 
is a hamr in the form of a street, consisting of small tents 
belonging to the followers of the army, who supply it with 
forage, rice, butter, and other necessary articles of life. 
The Omrahs need not, therefore, always have recoux’se to 
the royal bamrs, where indeed everything may be pro- 
cured, almost the same as in the capital. A long pole is 
planted at both ends of each bazar ^ and distinguished by a 
particular standard, floating in the air, as high as those of 
the royal bazars, in order that the different quarters may 
be readily discerned from a distance. 

The chief Omrahs and great Rajas pride themselves on 
the loftiness of their tents, which must not, however, be 
too conspicuous, lest the King perceive it and command 
that the tents be thrown down, as he did on our late 
march. For the same reason, the outside must not be 
entirely red, there being none but the royal tents that can 
be of that colour ; ^ and as a mark of proper respect every 
tent has also to front the Am-kas, or quarters of the King. 

The remainder of the ground, between the quarters of 
the Monarch, those of the Omrahs, and the bazars, is filled 
with the tents of Mansehdars, or inferior Omrahs, of 

used in India by Rajas, Nawabs and others, as fly flappers, or, mounted 
with silver in the hands of running footmen, etc., as marks of dignity ; 
see p. 261. The canms trh hautes of the original might be translated 
nail bamboos,’ of which such flag-staffs are generally made at the 
present day. , 1 See p. 362. 
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tradespeople of every description^ of civil officers and 
other persons, who for various reasons follow the army; 
and, last of all, the tents of those who serve in the light 
and heavy artillery. 1 he tents are therefore very 
numerous, and cover a large extent of ground; though 
with respect both to tlunr number and the^ space occupied 
by them very extravagant notions are formed. When 
the army halts in a fine and favourable country, v/hich 
leaves it at liberty to adopt the well-understood rules and 
order of a circular encampment, I do not believe that this 
space mcasurcjs more than two leagues, or perhaps two 
leagues and a lialf ^ in circumference, including here and 
there several spots of unoccupied ground. It should be 
mentioned, liowcver, tlnit the heavy artillery, which 
requires a great dcjil of room, is commonly a day or two 
in advance of the army. 

What is said of the strange confusion that prevails in 
the camp, and of the alarm thereby occasioned to a new- 
comer, is also much exaggerated. A slight acquaintance 
with tiie metliod observed in the quartering of the troops 
will ena!)le you to go, without much difficulty, from place 
to place as y«mr business may require ; the King s quarters, 
the tents and standards peculiar to every Omrah, and the 
ensigns and ^periwigs* of the royal bazars^, which are all 
seen from a great distance, serving, after a little experi- 
ence, for unerring guides. 

Sometimes, indeed, notwithstanding all these precau- 
tions, there will be uncertainty and disorder, particularly 
on the arrival of the army at the place of encampment 
in the morning, when every one is actively employed in 
finding and establishing his own quarters. The dust that 
arises often «jbscures the marks I have mentioned, and it 
becomes impossilde to distinguish the Kings quarter, 

^ The * kmi! * of Bcrni<?r’s narrative may be taken as 2 J miles. The 
actual iuM^ ik of France was equal to 2 miles and 743 yards. Br, 
Ball, in Ins cdltF>n rif Truveniier’s Tramis, takes the coss as, equal to the 
French Hem, The 0 ss (kus) in Northern India measured in Bernier’s 
time z miles, 4 furlongs, 158 yards. See p. 2S4, footnote 
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Most commonly he is carried on men's shoulders in a 
tacUravan} or field throne^ wherein he sits. This tact is a 
species of magnificent tabernacle, with painted and gilt 
pillars and glass windows, that are kept shut when the 
weather is bad. The four poles of this litter are covered 
either with scarlet or brocade, and decorated with deep 
fringes of silk and gold. At the end of each pole are 
stationed two strong and handsomeljr dressed men, who 
are relieved by eight other men constantly in attendance. 
Sometimes the King rides on hoi’seback, especially when 
the weather is favourable for hunting ; and at other times 
he is carried by an elephant in a mikdeynhcrj or in a hauze, 
which is by far the most striking and splendid style of 
travelling, as nothing can surpass the richness and magnifi- 
cence of the harness and trappings. The mikdemhcr is a 
small house, or square wooden tower, gilt and painted ; ^ 
and the hattze,^ an oval chair with a canopy on pillars, also 
superbly decorated with colours and gold. 

In every march the King is accompanied by a great 
number of Omrahs and Rajas, who follow him closely on 
horseback, placing themselves promiscuously in a body, 
without much method or regularity. On the morning of a 
journey, they assemble at break of day in the Atn-kas, with 
the exception of those who may be exempted by age or the 
nature of their office. They find these marches very 
fatiguing, especially on hunting-days, being exposed like a 
private soldier to the sun and dust, frequently until three 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

These luxurious lords move along very differently when 
not in the ti*ain of the King ; neither dust nor sun then 
annoys them, but they are stretched, as on a bed, in a 

^ Tahht-i rawdn^ see p. 128. 

® *Tkey also put comfortable turrets on the backs of swift-paced 
elephants, ^hich serve as a travelling sleeping apartment.'— 
p. 131. 

® Similar to the modern bowdah (a Hindostanee word modified from 
the Arabic kaudaj), but with a canopy. 
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inlchj, closed and covered or not as may be found more 
agreeable ; sleeping at ease until they reach their tent, 
where they are sure to find an excellent dinner, the kitchen 
and every necessary article having been sent forward the , 
preceding night, iirnnediately after supper. The Omrahs " 
are always surrounded by a number of, well-mounted 
cavaliers, called gourac-herdars, because they carry a kind of 
cliib,i or silver mace. The King is also attended by many 
of them, who go liefore him, both on the right and on the 
left, together with a multitude of footmen. The gourze- 
bcrdtff'S are picked, good-looking men, of fine figures, and 
are em])io}’tid to (*onvey orders and despatches. With great 
sticks in their hands they drive everybody before them, 
and keep the way clear for the King, 

The Chars follow the Raj/ihs surrounded by a large 
number of players on cymbals and trumpets. The Cours, 
as I before o!>served,- consists of figures in silver, represent- 
ing strange animals, hands, balances, fishes and other 
mystical ohjta*ts, borne at the end of large silver poles. 

A numerous l>ody of Mansebdars or inferior Omrahs 
comes next, well mounted, and equipped with sword, quiver, 
and arrows.’^ 'This body is much more numerous than that 
of Omrahs j w^luch follows the King ; because not only the 
Mansebdars who are on duty are obliged to assemble at 
break of day t! ear tfie royal temt, for the purpose of accom- 
panying the King, but there are many who join the train in 
the hope attracting notice and obtaining preferment. 

The Ihancesscs and great ladies of tlie Seraglio have also 
different inodiis erf travelling. Some prefer tchaudoules,'^ 
which are lajme on nuni’s shoulders, and are not unlike 
the iaci^-rmmns. They are gilt and painted and covered 
with magnifitauit silk nets of many colours, enriched with 
^ See p. 263, Hiotiiote h 

® See p. 266, The hmr corresponded in some respects to the colours 
of a regiment, it had a special, guard assigned to it, and saluted 
on various occj'isions. 

Bernier ,has oinlticil to mention the bow and shield which also 
formed part of their equipment. ^ Ckaud&k* ' 
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embroideiy, fringes, and beautiful tassels. Others travel 
in a stately and close palek^, gilt and covered, over which 
are also expanded similar silk nets. Some again use 
capacious litters, suspended between two powerful camels, 
or between two small elephants. It is in this style 
I have sometimjps seen Rauchenai'a-Begum pursuing her 
journey, and have observed more than once in front of the 
litter, which was open, a young, well-dressed female slave, 
with a peacock's tail in her hand, brushing away the dust, 
and keeping off the flies from the Princess. The ladies are 
not unfrequently carried on the backs of elephants, which 
upon these occasions wear massive bells of silver, and are 
decked with costly trappings, curiously embroidered. These 
lovely and distinguished females, seated in Mikdembers, are 
thus elevated above the earth, like so many superior beings 
borne along through the middle region of the air. Each 
Mikdemher contains eight women, four on a side: it is 
latticed and covered with a silken net, and yields not in 
richness and splendour to the tchaudoide or the iact-ravan, 

I cannot avoid dwelling on this pompous procession of 
the Seraglio. It strongly arrested my attention during the 
late march, and I feel delight in recalling it to my memory. 
Stretch imagination to its utmost limits, and you can con- 
ceive no exhibition more grand and imposing than when 
Rmickenara-Begum^ mounted on a stupendous Pegu elephant, 
and seated in a Mikdemher,'^ bla^iing with gold and azure, 
is followed by five or six other elephants with Mikdembers 
nearly as resplendent as her own, and filled with ladies 
attached to her household. Close to the Princes.s are 
the chief eunuchs, richly adorned and finely mounted, 
each with a wand of office in his hand; and sun'ounding 
her elephant, a troop of female servants, Tartars and 
Kachmerys^ fantastically attired and riding handsome pad- 
horses. Besides these attendants are several eunuchs on 
hoi^eback, «r accompanied by a multitude of or 

^ For mskdmnhar^ 

* The Portuguese word pmOf from pi^ foot, and meaning a footman, 
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lackeys on foot, witli lar^e canes, who advance a great way 
before the PriiK'oss, l>oth to the right and to the left, for 
tbe purpose of i’learing the road and driving before them 
everv intruder. Innni‘diate]y behind Rmwhenara-Begmns^ 
retintie a|>pears a principal lady of the court, mounted and 
attended uuieli in t he same manner as the Princess. This 
lady is followed h}' a third, she by a fourth, and so on, 
until fftiHui t>r sixteen females of cpiality pass with a 
grandeur <i>f ap|>eararH?e, equipage, and retinue more or less 
proportionate to tfieir rank, pay, and office. There is 
some! lung very impressive of state and royalty in the 
march td’ tliest^ sixty or more elephants ; in their solemn 
and, as it wtu’c, measured steps; in the splendour of the 
i\likdimdien\ anti the brilliant and innumerable followers in 
attendaiu'e : and if I had not regarded this display of 
maginfietjiK’e with a sort of philosophical indifference, 1 
should ha\ f boon apt to be carried away by such flights 
of imagination ns inspir<‘ most of the Indian poets, when 
they reprcHcmt the ehqdiants as conveying so many 
goddesses iMmeealed from the vulgar gaze. 

Truly, it is with difficulty that these ladies can be 
approac'hed, and they are almost inaccessible to the sight 
of man. Woe to any unlucky cavalier, however exalted in 
rank, who, meeting the procession, is found too near. 
Nothing cm exceed the in.soIcnce of the tribes of eunuchs 
and footmen whi<‘h he lias to encounter, and they eagerly 
avail themstdves of any such opportunity to beat a man in 
the most wnnereiful manner. I shall -not easily forget 
being o!u»e surprised in a similar situation, and how narrowly 
I, escaped the criud treatment tlmt many cavaliers have 
'experienced: but ileiennined not to suffer myself to ^be 
'beaten and i>erliaps maimed witlioiit a struggle, I drew my 
sword, and having fortunately a strong and spirited -horse, 

Anglkised Into peon ; also the Himiostanee word also meaning 

a footman. Scoticth | Latin, a footboy ; ‘WnuGiay, 

'pedee to mt Smith in theEtdiei Life Gtiards /— &f Rdeis %n 1745, 
p. «75. ' Scot Hist SoCt, XS90. 
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I was enabled to open a passage^ sword in hand, through 
a host of assailants, and to dash across the rapid stream 
which was before me. It is indeed a proverbial observa- 
tion in these armies that three things are to be carefully 
avoided : the first, getting among the choice and led horses, 
where kicking abounds ; the second, intruding on the hunt- 
ing ground; and the third, a too near approach to the 
ladies of the Sei'aglio, It is much worse, however, in 
Persia, I understand that in that country life itself is 
forfeited if a man be within sight even of the eunuchs, 
although he should be half a league distant from the 
women; and all the male inhabitants of the townis and 
villages through which the Seraglio is to pass must abandon 
their homes and dy to a considerable distance. 

I shall now speak of the field sports of tiie King.^ 1 

^ ‘ Superficial, worldly observers see in killing an animal a sort of 
pleasure, and in their ignorance stride about, as if senseless, on the field 
of their passions. But deep inquirers see in hunting a means of 
acquisition of knowledge, and the temple of their worship derives from 
it a peculiar lustre. This is the case with His Majesty, He always 
makes hunting a means of increasing his knowledge, and besides, uses 
hunting parties as occasions to inquire, without having first given 
notice of his coming, into the condition of the people and the army. He 
travels incognito^ and examines into matters referring to taxation, or 
to Sayiirghdl lands, or to affairs connected with the household. He 
lifts up such as are oppressed, and punishes the oppressors. On 
account of these higher reasons His Majesty indulges in the chase, and 
shews himself quite enamoured of it. Short-sighted and shallow 
observers think that His Majesty has no other object in view but hunt- 
ing ; but the wise and experienced know that he pursues higher aims. ’ 
— Ain^ p. 282. Saydrghal lands were those which had been given for 
benevolent purposes of various kinds. One of the classes of men on 
whom they were bestowed were ‘inquirers after wisdom, who have 
withdrawn from all worldly occupation, and make no difference between 
night and daytime in searching after true knowledge. ’ — Am^ p. 268. 
An early example of ‘ endowments for research, Mn fact. Such lands 
were hereditary, and differed for this reason from Jdgir lands, which 
were conferred for a specified time, and to which Bernier alludes at 
p, 213. ACbar, however, considerably interfered with these Sayiirghdl 
lands, arbitrarily resuming many of them and increasing his domain 
lands to the ruin of many a family. 
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could never etineeive iunv the Great Mogol could hunt with 
an army of one hundred thousand men; but there 
certainly is n sense in which he inay be said to hunt 
with two hundred thousand, or with any number of which 
his army may <,‘onsist. 

In the iK‘i.i>hbom*hoods of Agra and ^Dchli, along the 
course of the reaching to the mountains, and even 

on both sidt‘s of the road leading to Lahor, there is a large 
quantity of uncultivated land, covered either with copse 
wood or with grasses six ieet high. All this land is guarded 
with tile utmost vigihinee ; and excepting partridges, quails, 
and hares, which tlu* natives catch with nets, no person, be 
he who he may, is permitted to disturb the game, which 
is consequently very abundant. 

Whenever tlie Monarch is about to take the field, every 
gamekeeper ( (lardes C’hasses] near whose district the army 
is to pass is called upon to apprise the Grand Master of the 
Hunt of the various sorts of game under his particular charge, 
and of the places where they are in the greatest plenty. 
Sentries ,‘ire then statioiual at the different roads of that 
district, to guard the tract of ground selected, which extends 
sometimes four or five leagues; and while the army is on 
its march, on one side or the other, so as to avoid that 
tract, tin* King enters it with as many 07 nrahs and other 
persons as have liberty to do so, and enjoys, leisurely and 
miinterrii|>tedly, the sports of the field, varying them ac- 
cording to the nature of the game. 

I shall, in the first place, describe the manner in which 
they chase antelopes with tame leopards.^ 

^ The cheeiidi or hunting leopard is still largely employed, chiefly in 
the Native Stales of India, for the sport described by Bernier. In the 
Ain there is a story Ink! of how once, ‘from the kindness shown by His 
Majesty, a deer made frieiuiship with a ■ leopard. They lived together 
and enjoyed each company. The most remarkable thing was 

this, that; the k;o|mr<i when let off against other deer would pounce 
upon them as any other leopard.* ' 

The lynx, the llind<;»slanee name for which, from the Persian, isi7>M- 
or * Idack car,* was also employed in the chase' by the Mogul 
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.1, ^ ^ elsewhere told you that there are in 

the hd^es large numbers of antelopes, veiy much resemblin" 
our fawns m shape; that they move generally in herds" 
and tliat eveiy herd, which is never composed of more 
than five or six, is followed by a male, who is easily dis- 
anguished by Ips colour. When one of these little Lop, 
s discovered, the first step is to have it seen by the 
leopard, who is kept chained on a small car.' The sa^ 
Clous and cunning animal does not, as might be expected' 
run a once towards the antelopes, but whids abouriSe; 
imself, crouches, and in this cautious manner approaches 
them unperceived, so as to give himself a fair San e 
catching them with those five or six bounds, which the 
eopaid IS noted for making with incredible agility If 

Zit ’ Wood. h=4'...d 

vei . but if he miss his prey, as frequently happens he 
makes no other effort, but stands perfectly sHll. It would 

mdeed ba to o.„.„d wiS. .S 

h!n thl f ^ T S" longer 

than the leopard. His keeper finds no great difficultv in 

seeming nm again on the car; he approaches him quietly, 
but now It kills black buck. ’-Ain, p ago cL ^ rr “ ’ 

belie;\ they^ar?Lf '"^te. I 

ate taken ou\ toV^’an 

and their Deer and i him hood«winkt, 

before horses come very nea? ’ 

the Hood, and shews it the r-i^! takes off- 

soon overtakes. an“ LpL on thet n ’ 
the Shoulders, scratches Lk Eyes out, 

prey.’ ®*J° gives the Hunters an easy 

Technically called a 
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caresses him, throws down a few pieces of flesh, and, cover- 
ing his eyes, fastens his chain. During the march, one of 
these leopards very unexpectedly afforded us this amuse- 
ment, to the no small consternation, however, of many of us.-* 
A troop of antelopes ran through the midst of the army, 
as was indeed the case every day ; but these happened to 
pass very close to two leopards who were placed as usual 
on their car. One, whose eyes were not covered, made so 
violent an effort as to break his chain, and rush after the 
antelopes, but without catching any. Impeded, however, 
in their flight, turned and pursued on all sides, one of them 
could not avoid again approaching the leopard, who 
pounced upon and seized the poor animal, notwithstand- 
ing the crowds of camels and horses that were in his way, 
and contrary to the common opinion that the leopard 
never attacks the prey which he has once missed. 

There is nothing very interesting in the mode of hunt- 
ing the 7dl-ghuux, or grey oxen ; which, as I before stated, 
are a species of elk.^ They enclose them in great nets, 
which are drawn closer by degrees ; and, when the space 
is reduced to a small compass, the King enters with his 
Omrahs and huntsmen, and the animal is killed with 
arrows, short spikes, swords, and musketoons. Sometimes 
these animals are slaughtered in such numbers that the 
King sends quarters of them as presents to all the Omralis. 

It is curious enough to observe the manner in which 
cranes are caught. Their courageous defence in the air 
against the birds of prey ^ affords much spoil. Sometimes 
they kill their assailants ; but from the slowness of their 
movements in wheeling round they are overcome as the 
number of their enemies increases. 

^ See p. 364. The nilgau has a heavy shambling pace, and at the 
present day it is not considered quite sportsmanlike to shoot them. 

® Hawks, of which .several kind.s were used, ‘ His I^ajesty, from 
motives of generosity and from a wish to add splendour to his Court, 
is fond of hunting with falcons, though superficial observers think that 
merely hunting is his object. p. 294. , 
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But of all the diversions of the field the hunting of 
the lion ^ is not only the most perilous, but is peculiarly 
royal; for, except by special permission, the King and 
Princes are the only persons who engage in the sport. 
As a preliminary step, an ass is tied near the spot where 
the gamekeepers have ascertained the lion retires. The 
wretched animal is soon devoured, and after so ample a 
meal the lion never seeks for other prey, but without 
molesting either oxen, sheep, or shepherds, goes in quest 
of water, and after quenching his thirst, returns to his 
former place of retirement. He sleeps until the next 
morning, when he finds and devours another ass, which the 
gamekeepers have brought to the same spot. In this way 
they contrive, during several days, to allure the lion and to 
attach him to one place ; and when information is received 
of the King s approach, they fasten at the spot an ass 
where so many others have been sacrificed, down whose 
throat a large quantity of opium has been forced. This 
last meal is of course intended to produce a soporific effect 
upon the lion. The next operation is to spread, by means 
of the peasantry of the adjacent villages, large nets, made 
on purpose, which are gradually drawn closer, in the 
manner practised in hunting the nil^ghmix. Everything 
being in this state of preparation, the King appears on an 
elephant px’otected in places with thin plates of iron, and 
attended by the Grand Master of the Hunt, some Omraks 
mounted on elephants, and a great number both of gourze^ 
herdars on horseback and of gamekeepers on foot, armed 
with half -pikes. He immediately approaches the net on 
the outside, and fires at the lion with a large musketoon. 
The wounded animal makes a spring at the elephant, ac- 
cording to the invariable practice of lions, but is aiTested 
by the net;^ and the King continues to discharge his 
musketomj until the lion is at length killed. 

It happened, however, during the last hunt, that the 

^ Except in Kathiawar lions are now never met with in any part 
'of India. ® See pp. 182-183. 
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enraged animal leaped over the net^ rushed upon a trooper 
whose horse he killed_, and then effected his escape for a 
time. Being pursued by the huntsmen, he was at length 
found and again enclosed in nets. The whole army wa.% 
on that occasion subjected to great inconvenieneies and 
thrown into a considerable degree of co:«ifusion. We re- 
mained three or four days patrolling in a country inter- 
sected with torrents from the mountains, and covered with 
underwood, and long gi-ass that nearly concealed the 
camels. No hazan had been formed and there were no 
towns or villages near the army. Happy those who during 
this scene of disorder could satisfy the cravings of hunger I 
Shall I explain the weighty reason of this long detention 
in such abominable quarters You must know, then, 
that as it is considered a favourable omen when the King 
kills a lion, so is the escape of that animal portentous of 
infinite evil to the state. Accordingly, the termination of 
the hunt is attended with much grave ceremony. The 
King being seated in the general assembly of the Omraks, 
the dead lion is brought before him, and when the carcass 
has been accurately measured and minutely examined, it 
is recorded in the royal ai’chives that such a King on sucli 
a day slew a lion of such a size and of such a skin, whose 
teeth w^ere of such a length, and whose claws were of 
such dimensions,^ and so on down to the minutest details. 

Let me just add a word on the subject of the opium 
given to the ass. One of the principal huntsmen assures 
me that it is a tale of the vulgar, and that the lion is suffi- 

^ The Emperor Akbar, who was a great sportsman, caused not only 
an account to be kept of the game he shot, but ordered that par- 
ticulars of the guns used should also be recorded. Jahangir inherited 
his father’s love of sport, except that he never hunted elephants nor did 
he care for shooting waterfowl. In his Memoirs he gives many details 
of his hunting exploits, and tells us how he caused the officials of the 
Hunting Department to draw up a * game book ’ embracing his life 
from the age of twelve to fifty. This list tells us that during these 
years he shot 17,167 head of game cf all kinds, including 86 tigers, 41 
sparrows, 3^276 crows (!), and 10 alligators. 
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ciently disposed to sleep without it when he has eaten to 

satiety. 

I observed that the great rivers are commonly without 
- bridges. The army crossed them by means of two bridges 
of boats, constructed with tolerable skill, and placed be- 
tween two or three hundred paces apart. Earth and straw 
mingled together are thrown upon the planking formino. the 
footway, to prevent the cattle from slipping. "The m-eltest 
confusion and danger occur at the extremities; for not only 
does the crowd and pressure occur most there, but when 
the approaches to tlie bridge are composed of soft moviim 
earth, they^ become so broken up and so full of pits, that 
horses and laden oxen tumble upon one another into them 
and the_ people pass over the struggling animals in the 
utmost disorder. The evil would be much increased if the 
army were under the necessity of crossing in one day; but 
the King generally fixes his camp about half a league from 
the bridges of boats, and suffers a day or two to elapse ere 
he passes to the opposite side of the river; when, pitching 
his tents within half a league from the bank, he again 
delays his departure so as to aUow the army three days 
and nights at least to effect the passage. ' 

As to the number of people, whether soldiei-s or others 
which the camp contains, it is not easy to determine this 
accurately; so various are the opinions on this point I 
may venture, however, to state generally that in this 
march there are at least one hundred thousand horsemen 
and more than one hundred and fifty thousand animals' 
compnsing horses, mules, and elephants; that besides 
these, there cannot be much less than fifty thousand 
camels, and nearly as many oxen or horses employed to 
carry the wives and children, the grain and other pro- 
TOions belonging to the poor people connected with 
the bazars, who when they travel take with them 
like our gipsies, the whole of their families, goods, and 
chattels. Ihe servants in the armymust be indeed nume- 
rous, since nothing is done without their assistance I 
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rank only with a two-horse cavalier, and yet I cannot 
possibly contrive with less than three men. Many are of 
opinion that the camp contains between three and four hun- 
dred thousand persons ; some believe this estimate to be 
too small, while others consider it rather exaggerated. 
Accurately to determine the question, the people should 
be numbered. All I can confidently assert is that the 
Biiiltitude is prodigious and almost incredible. The whole 
population of Dehlij the capital city, is in fact collected 
in the camp, because deriving its employment and main- 
tenance from the court and army, it has no alternative 
but to follow them in their march or to perish from want 
during their absence.^ 

You are no doubt at a loss to conceive how so vast a 
number both of men and animals can be maintained in the 
field. The best solution of the difficulty will be found in 
the temperance of the Itidiam and simple nature of their 
diet. Of the five-score thousand troopers not a tenth, no 
not a twentieth part, eat animal food ; they are satisfied 
with their kicker^ j s, mess of rice and other vegetables, 
over w'hich, when cooked, they pour boiled butter.^ It 
should be considered too that camels endure fatigue, 
hunger, and thirst in a surprising degree, live upon little, 
and eat any kind of food. At the end of every march, 
they are left to browse in the fields, where everything 
serves for fodder. It is important likewise to observe that 
the same tradesmen who supply the bazars in Dekli are 
compelled to furnish them in the camp ; the shops of which 
they are composed being kept by the same persons 
whetlier in the capital or in the field. 

These poor people are at great pains to procure forage : 
they rove about from village to village, and what they 
succeed in purchasing, they endeavour to sell in the army 
at an advanced price. It is a common practice with 
them to clear, with a sort of trowel, whole fields of a 
peculiar kind of grass, which having beaten and washed, 
^ See p. 220. ® Ghee, see p. 438. 
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they dispose of in the camp at a price somefames very 
mgh and sometimes inadequately lowJ 
There is a curious fact respecting the King which I had 
,a most forgotten to relate. He enters the camp sometime 
on one side, sometimes on anotlier; that is, he will to-dav 
pass near the tepts of certain Omrah and to-mon-ow nZ 
the tents of others.^ This variation of route is not S 
you might suppose, accidental: the Ommh., Mdiom foe 
Monarch honoure by his vicinity, must leave their quarters 
to meet him, and must present His Majesty with a purse of 
more or less value; from twenty to fifty golden roupm 
twenty being equal to about thirty jM, according to 
their liberality and the amount of their pay 

I shall say nothing of the towns and villages between 
and LaJmr: I have in fact scarcely seen any of them 
My Agahs station not being in the centre of the army’ 
which often kept to the highroad, but in the front of the 
ght wing. It was our custom to traverse fields and bye- 
paths dunng the night, guided by the stars; frequently 
mistakmg our way, and marching five or six leTmics in^ 
.t=.d of a,., o, f.„r. a. o J diotace bjZrr; 
encampments, till daylight again set us right. 

Royle). of 

trowel-Iike instrument of Bernier is reauircri'm ' ’ ‘'’e 

from off the ground. ^ 'h were, 

rank. The guards for ThuLay, Friday and LturdTv ‘"'f 

centre ; those for Sunday and Monday on thl * * i f ^ in the 

Tuesday and Wednesday on the left.’— p. 




T H I li !) L E T TER 

■J'O THE SAM-E 

Wrilte., .1 Ul,™ llio Ki„s l„i,i5 ,h,„ ,i„, ^ 

ior Ivachemire. 

Desvripliun of I.ahor, the Capilal of the Pmje-ah, or 
Ki/f^dovi oj iho Jive jRivers. 

Monsieur, 

It is not without reason that the kingdom of which 
Worts tlie capital is named the Peufe-ab, or the Region 
otthe l'ive Waters; because five rivers do really descend 
from the great mountains which enclose the kingdom of 
Kachemire, and, taking their course through this country 
fall into the hdm, which empties itself into the ocean at 
ScpmdiJ near the mouth of the Persian GuE Whether 
Lihor be tiu: ancient Ikmcfalos, I do not pretend to 
determine. Alcmndcr is here well known by the name 
of Sekandcr Filifous, or Alexander the son of Philip: con- 
cerning his horse, lunvever, they know nothing. The river 
on which the city was built, one of the five, is as consider- 
able as our iMire, .uid is much in want of a similar embank- 
ment a.s th.at on which tlie road is carried on the banks 
of tlie 1' reiicli river ; for it k .subject to inundations, which 
cause great injury and frequently clumge its bed: indeed 
within a few years the nver has receded a full quarter of 
a league from Labor, to the great inconvenience of the 

* By this I la-licvc licrnicr to iiican Sind, which was called Sinda 
by Fryer, the mouths of the Indus being situated in the Province of 
Sind. 

SS3 
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inliabitanfa.1 Unlike the buildings of DehU and A^a the 
houses here are very lofty; but, the court having resided 
during the last twenty years or more in one of those two 
.cities, most of the houses in LaUr are in a runious state ^ 
Indeed many have been totally destroyed and have buried 
many of the inlijbitants under their ruins, in consequence 
of the heavy rains which have prevailed of late years 
heie aie still five or six considerable streets, two or three 
of which exceed a league in length ; but not a few of the 
houses m them are tumbling to the ground.^ The river 
having changed its bed, the King’s palace is no longer 
seated on its banks. ^ This is a high and noble edifice 
though very inferior to the palaces of BeMi or A^ra. It 
IS more ftan two months since we arrived in this city: we 
have waited for the melting of the snow on the mouLin! 

Kachenme m order to obtain an easier passage into that 
country; our departure is finally fixed, however, for to- 
morrow as the King quitted Lahor two days ago. I have 
provided myself with a nice small KachJrdre tent, whllh 
I purchased yesterday, as I was advised to do the same as 
others, and to proceed no further with my old tent which 
IS lather laige and heavy. It will be difficult, they teU me 
o nc room for all our tents among the mountains of 
Kachemvre, which besides are impassable to camels • so that 

tent would be too expensive. Farewell ! ^ 

sti earn mto its old channel again, P^'esent 

“ See p. 459. 
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Written Iroiii the C’amp of the Army marching' from Labor 
to Kat'liemire^ the fourth day of the March. 


JI O N S 1 E U 11, 

I HOPED that, as I had survived the heat of Moka near 
the Straits of Bah-eLmnudel, I should have nothing to fear 
from the burning rays of the sun in any part of the earth ; 
but that hope has abandoned me since the army left 
Lahor four days ago. I am indeed no longer surprised that 
even tlie Indians themselves expressed much apprehen- 
sion of the misery which a'vvaited them during the eleven 
or twelve days' march of the army from Lahor to Bember,^ 
which is situated at the entrance of the Kachemire moun- 
tains. I declare, without the least exaggeration, that I have 
been reduced by the intenseness of the heat to the last 
extremity ; scarcely believing when I rose in the morning 
that 1 should outlive the day. This extraordinary heat is 
occasioned by the high mountains of Kachemire; for being 
to the north of our road, they intercept the cool breezes 
w’hicli would refresh us from that quarter, at the same 
time that they reflect the scorching sunbeams, and leave 
the wdiole country arid and suffocating. But why should 
I attempt to account philosophically for that wdiich may 
kill me to-morrow ? ^ 

^ Bhimbhar, where the remains of one of the rest-houses built for the 
camps of the Mogul Emperors is still used by travellers. 

2B 
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TO THE S A M E 


Written from the Camp of the Army from Labor 

to Kachemirej the sixth day of the March. 


Monsieur, 

I YESTERDAY crossed one of the rivers of India, 
called the TcJienau.'^ Its excellent water, witli wliich the 
principal Omralu are providing themselves, instead of the 
Ganges water that has hitherto supplied their wants, 
induces me to hope that the ascent of this river does not 
lead to the infernal regions, but that it may really conduct 
us to the kingdom of Kachemire^ where they would make 
me believe we should be gladdened with tlxe sight of ice 
and snow. Every day is found more insupportable than 
the preceding, and the further we advance the moi’c does 
the heat increase. It is true that I crossed the bridge of 
boats at broad noonday, but I am not sure that my suffer- 
ings would have been less if I had remained stifling in, my 
tent. My object was at least attained: I passed over this 
bridge quietly, while everybody else was resting and wait- 
ing to cross toward the close of the clay, when the heat 
is less oppressive. Perhaps I owe my escape from some 
fatal accident to my prudence and foresight, for no passage 
of a river, l^ince the army quitted DehB^ has been attended 

^ The Chinib, which is nearly 72 miles from Lahore try Bernier’s 
route. He had therefore marched at the rate of about 12 miles a day. 

S86 
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with such cIreaclf.,l <.onf„sion.i The entrance at one ex 
trem.ty ot he brulge into the first boat, and the going 
out from the last boat at the other extremity well 
rendered extremely diftcnlt and dangerous on account of, 
the oose moving sand which it was necessary to pass, and 
which gi ving w.ay under the feet of such cmwds of animals, 
was earned olF by the current, and left considerable 
cavit.es, into M-hich numbci-s of camels, oxen, and horses 
were thrown down, and trodden underfoot, while blows 
were dealt about without intermission. There are crener 
ally upon these o.icasions officers and troopers attached to 
wlio to <-lcar tin- way for their masters and their 
baggage malui an active use of their canes. My 
has o.st one of his camels, with the iron oven it carried,^ 
so that I car I sha 1 be reduced to the necessity of eating 
the m:r/r bread, hirewell ! ^ 

> This is river they had yd crossed, and the sandy 

approac cs to , he mam s.roam were always, until a few years ago X 
he combmcl railway .nn.l road bridge was built, very tedLs for 

travellers, whether mounted or on foot. ^ 

M'mbahly one of those portable ovens, made of sheet-iron, so 
faimhar to all Anjilo-Indians, called a W«> in Hindoslanee. 
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T 0 T HE SAME 


Written from the Tamp of the AririVj marching' from Labor 

to KachemirCj, the eighth clay of the iMareh. 

Monsieur, 

Alas, my clear Sir! what can induce an European to 
expose himself to such terrible heat, and to these harassing 
and perilous marches ? It is too much curiosity ; or rather 
it is gross folly and inconsiderate rashness. My life is 
placed in continual jeopardy. Out of evil, however, may 
arise some good. When at Lcihor I was seized with a 
flux, accompanied by acute pains in my limbs, in conse- 
cjuence of having passed whole nights on a terrace in the 
open air, as is commonly done in DekU without danger. 
My health was suffering; but since we have been on the 
march the violent perspirations, continued for eight or 
nine clays, have dissipated my bad humours, and my 
parched and withered body is become a mere sieve, the 
quart of water, which I swallow at a draught, passing at 
the same moment through every one of my pores, even 
to my fingers" ends. I am sure that to-day I have drunk 
more than ten pints. Amid all our sufferings, it is a great 
consolation to be able to drink as much water as we please 
with impunity, provided it be of a good quality. 

^S8 
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TO THE SAME 


W ritten from the Camp of the Army, marching from Labor to 
iiachemire, on the morning of the tenth day of the March, 

Monsieur, 

The sun is just but rising, yet the heat is insupportable. 
There is not a cloud to be seen nor a breath of air to be 
felt. My horses are exhausted; they have not seen a 
blade of green grass since we quitted Lahor, My Indian 
servants, notwithstanding their black, dry, and hard skin, 
are incapable of further exertion. The whole of my face, 
my feet, and my hands are flayed. My body too is entirely 
covered with small red blisters, which prick like needles.^ 
Yesterday one of our poor troopers, who was without a 
tent, was found dead at the foot of a tree, whither he hail 
crept i<>r shelter. I feel as if I should myself expire before 
night. All my liopes are in four or five limes still remain- 
ing tor lemonade, and in a little dry curd which I am about 
to drink diluted with water and with sugar.- fieaven 
bless you ! the ink dries at the end of my pen, and the pen 
itself drops from my liand. 

^ Prickly heat, so lamiliar to most Anglo-Indians. 

® See p. 354 text, and footnote h 



THE EIGHTH LETTER 


TO THE SAME 


Written at Bemberj tlie entrance to the Wouiitains of Kachemire, 
after having encamped near that place for two days. 


A descnplloH of Bember, we change our carriage f here for that 
adapted to HIU iravellhig^ Incredible number of Men- 
Porters j and the order o f March that has to be ohseived 
for Jive daps when going through the Mountain Passes* 

Monsieur, 

At length we have reached Beniher, sitnated at the foot 
of a steep^ black, and scorched mountain. We are en- 
camped in the dry bed of a con.sid(*rablc torrent, upon 
pebbles and burning sandsd — a v^ery l‘uniaee ; and if a 
heavy shower had not fallen opportunely this morning, and 
I had not received from the mounlains a seasonable supply 
of curdled milk, limes, and a fowl, I know not wiiat would 
have become of your poor correspond (‘nt. Bui God be 
praised 1 the atmosphere is <andenlly c*<*oh‘r, my appetite 
is restored, my strength improved; and th<‘ first use I 
make of returning health is to resume my pen. You must 

^ In the higher part of the town of Bhimbhar aie the remains of the 
Sarai, a building about 300 feet sciuarc, where the Kuipeior ami his 
personal staff used to camp. Down in the plain, close to where the 
piesent travjpllers' bungalow stands, was the camping ground in the 
sands and boulders of the Bhimbhar river wliich theie enters the plains, 
wheie the rest of the camp was pitched, as graphically described by 
Bernier, 
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now be mode a('(|iiaiiitcd with iie^v marches and fresh 
troubles. 

Yesterdaj^ at night, the King left these suffocating 
quarters. I fi* was at'compaiiied by Rauchenam-Begum aiici 
the other women of tiu^ Seraglio, the Raja Ragnat} who 
acts as Hzier, and FazeUan, the High Steward : and last 
night the grand master of the hunt also left the camp, 
with some principal officers of the royal household, and 
several ladies of disUnctum. To-night it will be our turn 
to d(‘|)arl : f)esid(‘s ni) Na\aal) Danechmend-lan s family, 
the pari} will ^•on^ist of Mahmct-Emir-kan, son of the 
cehhraled Emir Jemht, of whom J iiave already spoken so 
niueh ; of my exetdienl friend DianeEkan and his two sous, 
and of se\t‘ral otlun* Omralis, Rajas, and Mansebdars, The 
other iSob/es who arc* to visit Kachemlre will depart each 
in his turn, to lessen the inconvenience and confusion that 
must attend the five days' journey betw^een this place and 
Kachemin\ through difficult and mountainous paths. The 
reiii«‘iindev the emirl, such as Fedaij-kan^^ the Grand 
Master of the Artillery, tliree or four principal Rajas, oiiA a 
]arg<‘ imml>(‘r of Omrahs, will continue stationed as guards, 
in this town and neighbourhood, during three or four 
mouths, until the great heal be over, when the King will 
return. Some* will plivh Ilnur tents on the banks of the 
Tchenmr* otlu'rs will r(‘|)air to tin* adjacent towns and 
villages, ami tin* rest will lx* under the necessity of en- 
camping iii this Imruiiig liembcr. 

'fhat a seareit} of |)ro\isions may not be produced in the 
small kiijgdom ot' Kachrmire, tin* King will be follow^ed by 
a very linnbal numiHU* of individuals. Of females he 
takes only ladies of the lirst rank, the intimate friends of 
Rauch enara’dirgNm,mii\ those* women wdiose .services cannot 
easily be disp(*nsc‘<l with. Tin* Omrahs and military will 
also be as few' as possibltji; and those fjords wdio have per- 

^ Riju Raglum&th. See p. 124, footnote k 

^ Pmbably close to Uujmt, about 30 miles from Bhimbhar to the 
south-east. 
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mission to attend the Monarch will be accompanied by no 
more than twenty-five troopers out of every hundred ; not^ 
however, to the exclusion of the immediate officers of their 
Jiousehold. These regulations cannot be evaded, an Omnt/i 
being stationed at the pass of tlie nioim tains, who reckons 
every person oi>e by one, and effectually prevents the 
ingress of that niultitade of 3Jameif(/(/rx uud other cavaliers 
who are eager to inhale the pure ami ref resi ling air of 
Kachemire, as well as of all those petty tradesmen and 
inmates of the baztm, whose only o!>jeet is to gain a 
livelihood. 

The King has a few of the choicest elepliants for his 
baggage and the women of the Sertn^lio, dhough heavy 
and unwieldy, these animals are yet ^’ery sure-footed, 
feeling their way when the road is difficult and dangerous, 
and assuring themselves of the firm hold of one foot before 
they move another. The King has also a few mules ; but 
his camels, which would be more useful, are all left behind, 
the mountains being too steep and craggy for tlieir long 
stiff legs. Porters supply the place of camels ; and you 
may judge of tlie immense number that will be employed 
if what they tell me be true, that the King alone has no 
fewer than six thousand. I must myself liave three, 
although I left my large tent and a eonsidera!)le quantity 
of luggage at Labor : every person did the same, not 
excepting the ihirah and the King lihnself ; and yet it 
is calculated that there are at least fifteen thousand pm’ters 
already collected in Beniher ; some sent by the Governor 
of Kachemire and by the neighbouring Ii(ijas\, and <)thers 
who are come voluntarily in the expectation of earning a 
little money. A royal ordinance fixes tlieir pay at ten 
crowns for every hundred pounds weigiit. It is computed 
that thirty thousand will be employed ; an enormous 
number, when it is considered that tlie King and Omraks 
have been i^ending forward baggage, and the tradespeople 
articles of every sort^ for the last montii. 
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VV'ritten in Kiu'-heniire, tlie Terrestrial l^iradise of the Indies, 
after a residence there of three inunths. 

An accurate dfwrripimi of the Ki?igdo7n of KacJmnire, the 
present state (f ike surroimlvig Mountains, and replies to 
Jive impoHanl questions put hp a Friend. 

M 0 N S I E U E, 

The hisiories the niteient Kings of Kackemire niaintam 
that the whole of this eountry was in former times one vast 
lake, and that an outlet for the w^aters was opened by a 
certain pire, or aged saint, named KavhehJ who miraculously 
cut the iiKHintain of BarumoultK This account is to be met 
with in the abridgment of the above-mentioned histories, ^ 

^ Kackd or K'lLsknf is the Persian fonn for Kasyapa, son of Marichi, 
son of Brahma, llic? RLshiorsuge liywhoaij according to Hindoo tradi- 
tion, the |)ussage hi questitm was fonuetl 

By Haidar Malik, sou i>f Uasan Malik B. Malik Muhammad 
Raji, Charvarnh (alsi> written CkUthwa/ti a village near Srinagar) who 
was of a noble 'Kashmir family* I’he work in question, a history 

893 ' 
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made by order of Jehan-Gu^re, wbicli i am bow translatino- 
from tile Persian, I am certainly not disposed to deny 
tliat tliis region was once covered with water : tlie same 
tiling is reported of Thessahj and of otlier countries ; but I 
cannot easily persuade myself that the opening in question 
was the work ^of man, for the mountain is veiy extensive 
and very lofty. I rather imagine that the mountain sank 
into some siibteiTaneous cavern, which was disclosed by a 

Kashmir from the earliest times till its conquest by Aklnir, U mainly 
abridged, as stated by its author, from the A^iti/ara^^gwl The Ocean of 
Kings’) of Kalhana, the Royal Chruuicle of Kashmir ; but the Hijra 
dates are substituted for those of the Hindoo era, and some additions 
have been made to it in the late period. The author in the preface 
says that he commenced the work in A.ii. 1027=1617 a.d., in the 
twelfth year of Jahangir’s reign, but further on a.H. 1029= 1619 a.d. 
is mentioned as the current year; and in a very complete MS. of this 
work in the British Museum (Addl. 16705) that came from the collec- 
tion of William Yule, the father of the late Sir lien ry Yule, an event 
of A.H. 1030= 1620 A.D. is recorded. A portion of tlie Aajdtamngini^ 
which is the only piece of history in Sanskrit which has come down to 
us, and is believed to have been written in the 12th century a.d., 
was translated into Persian by command of the Sultan Zin-ul-’dbidin 
of Kashmir, who named this version the Bahr-nAasmdr, or ‘ The Sea 
of Tales.’ In A.H. 1003=1594 a.d., the historian Alnl-iiI-Kadir, 
Al-Badaoni was ordered by the Emperor Akbar to complete the 
translation, and he tells us how, during the progress of this work, the 
Emperor ‘ called me into his private bed-chamber to the foot of the 
bed, and till the morning asked for stories out of each chapter, and 
then said : Since the first volume of the Balw'-ui-asmdr . . is in 
Archaic Persian, and difficult to understand, do you translate it afresh 
into ordinary language, and take care of the rough copy of the book 
which you have translated.” I performed the zaminkh [kissing the 
ground] and heartily undertook the commi.ssionJ Pi). 415, 416 Mtm- 
iakhab-uAiawarikh, Bibl. Indica Ed. : translated by W. If. Lowe, 
M.A. Calcutta, 18S9. 

All Orientalists must rejoice to know that at last there is every 
prospect of their possessing a satisfactory edition of tlie Aajdtaranginl^ 
as Dr. Aurel Stein, Principal of the Oriental College at Lahore, has 
lately been able to secure the Codex Archetypus of all extant Kashmir 
MSS. of that work, written in the 17th century. In the Address to the 
Reader prefixed to the first edition of his J'raveis^ Bernier promised to 
undertake a translation of the Persian text of Haidar Malik, 
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violent eartliquakt% not iinconniiou in these countries.^ If 
vee are to l)elieve tlie Arabs c)t those parts, the opening of 
Jjah-ehmindel was ciTected in the same manner ; and it is 
thus that tuitirc towns and mountains have been engulphed ^ 
ill great lakes. 

KachemirVj howcn or, is no longer a lake^ but a beautiful 
country^ diversified witli a great many low hills: about 
thirty Iciignes in lengthy and from ten to twelve in breadth. 

It is situated at the i^xtremity of Ilmdou, si an j to the north of 
Lahor; enclosed !>y liu^ mountains at the foot of CaucastisJ^ 
those of the* Kings of (hra! 7/7a'/ and IJiile Tibet, and of 
the Raja w ho are its most immediate neighbours. 

1 Bernier’s llictuy liai-; a greal deal in its favour. There are authen- 
tic recoals of several severe anil destructive earthquakes in 1 552, in 
1680, and one on 26th June 1828, on which occasion, according to 
Vigne, who visited Kashmir in 1S35, 1200 houses were shaken down 
and 1000 persons killed. The worst earthquake of all was that of the 
30th May 1SS5, The shock was felt over an area of about 130,000 
square miles, anil its efihets were destructive, to a considerable degree, 
over an area of uliuut 500 sipiare miles. It has been estimated that 
20,000 houses, 30,000 cattle, and 3000 human beings were destroyed. 
The focus of dcsiruciicn was near Baramula, where the Fort, the 
travellers’ and three-fourths of the houses in the town 

were totally wrecked. 

® The naiui^ usml by many of the ancient geographers for a supposed 
continuous range fioiu West to East, through the whole of Asia, 
embracing the 'Tuunm Mi,>untains of Asia Minor, the Persian Elburz, 
the Hindu Kndi, and the 1 limalayas. 

Great lIlHd wtis the natne then generally applied to what is now 
known us Latlakli, Lrtlh.* Hl>el --a term still applied to Baltistan. 

^ Kiija of jummon, the Rajput Rajus whose seat of rule has been 
established in or imar the existing tuwn of Jummoo from a remote 
period, Iliridou hisitu-ians say for 5000 years. It was the Maharaja 
Gitlab Singh of jummoo who in 1846 was able to effect the consolida- 
tion of various *>aidcs, including Kashmir, itUo one ICingdoin, over 
which his desccndaius si ill rule. A\tja Camo/i has been identified by 
Drew{ 7 yif /nfummand Kashmir Territories. Loiul 1875) as the Astor 
Riija, but it is ilifficult to ctmeur in this identification, which, however, 
Mr. Drew does not I'nit ft u: ward as an alxsolute fact. It is most likely 
that by a lypogr.ipl'iical error Gamon has been printed instead of Gamou 
in the various editions t 4 ’ Bernier^s 7Vaveh\ . 
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The first mountains which surround it^ I mean those nearest 
to the plains^ are of moderate height, of the freshest verdure, 
decked with trees and covei'ed with pasture land, on which 
cows, sheeps, goats, horses, and every kind of cattle is seen 
to graze. Game of various species is in great plenty,--- 
partridges, hart^s, antelopes, and those animals which yield 
musk. Bees are also in vast abundance ; and what may be 
considered very extraordinaiy in the Imiies, there are, with 
few or no exceptions, neither serpents, tigers, bears, nor 
lions. These moimtams may iiuleed be eharacterised not 
only as innocuous, but as flowiug in rich exLi!>erancc‘ with 
milk and honey. ^ 

Beyond the mountains just described arise others of 
very considerable altitude, whose smmuits, at all times 
covered with snow, soar above thtj clouds and ordinary 
mist, and, like Mount Oljjmpus, are constantly biaglit and 
serene. 

From the sides of all these mountains gusli forth innumer- 
able springs and streams of waiter, wdiich ar<‘ conducted by 
means of embanked earthen channels even to tlie top of tiie 
numerous hillocks*^ in the valley; thereby enabling the in- 
habitants to irrigate their fields of rice. Tluxse waters, after 
separating into a thousand rivulets and jirodiicing a thou- 
sand cascades through this charming country, at lengtli 
collect and form a beautiful river, navigable for vessels as 
large as are borne on our JSeine, It winds gently aroiuul 
the kingdom, and passing through tlui capital, bends its 
peaceful course toward Bamviouio, where it fnids an outlet 
between two steep rocks, being then joined by scw’cral 
smaller rivers from the mountains, and dashing over pre- 

^ Bears are not at all uncommon in Kashmir at the present day, two 
varieties of the brown or red species anil a black }>ear. Bees are still 
kept by most cottagers in circular holes in the* walls of their huts, 
especially by those living in the eastern |.5ortiun of the valley. Milk is 
‘ a drug in fire market/ and is excellent in quality. 

- These table-lands, called karewas^ are a great feature in the land* 
scape. See p. 412, footnote. « The Jhelum. 
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cipic-cs it ilo'vs in tho direction of Atek,i and joins the 

The Bniii!>erh'ss sin\-inis which issue from the mountains 
inaiiihho the valicy and the liilloeks in the most delightful 
verdnn'. dlie whole kingdom wears the appearance of a 
fertile and highly cultivated garden. Villages and hamlets 
are frequently semi through the luxuriant foliage. Meadow^s 
and vineyards, fields oi rice^ wheats hemp, saffron, and 
many sorts of vi'gefahles, among which are intermingled 
trenches filled A\ i!h watm*, ri\ulets, canals, and several small 
lakes, vary the enehanting scene. I’he whole ground is 
enamelh'd wit Is oin* Ihn-opean flowers and plants, and 
covered wit h otir tipple, jfnir, plum, apricot, and wabud trees, 
all bearing fruit iu great a!>undance. The private gardens 
are full of mcbois, pafeipirs or 7vat€r mchms, wafer parsnips, 
red hcci, radishes, most of our potherbs, and others with 
which we are unacquainted. 

The fruit is certainly inferior to our own, nor is it in such 
variety ; luit this I am satisfied is not attributable to the 
soil, but nH*n*}y to the comparative ignorance of the 
gardeners, for they do not understand the culture ami the 
grafting of trees as we do i!i France, I have eaten, how- 
ever, a gri'al d«‘al of very excellent fruit during my re- 
sklcuee in Karhcmirc, a!id should entertain no doubt of its 
arriving at the same dt‘gree «)f perfection as that of Europe 
if the ptaqdf were more attetilive to the planting and soil 
of the trees and liifroduced grafts from foreign countries. 

The c‘apit'al of Kavhcmirc bears the same name as the 
kingdom^' it is wilhmit w'alls and is not less than three 

^ Aitoek, Bernier w:«s |irob;tl4y misled. The Jhelum, vdiich leaves 
the valley of K.iKhim'r at Baranuila, firlls into the Chindb near Jhang, 
about 100 inilfK abrwe 'Mnoitan the general direction is quite correct. 

® Srinagar, .iInia known as thavarapum, is the ancient and the 
present naine of the city. Unting; the rule of the Muhammadans this 
HImloo mmc was tUsnsed, hut when the Sikhs conquereenCashmir in 
183:9 they restored the old Ifindoo name,, although some Muhamma- 
dans still talk of the capital as /uistmtr, or Kashur in the Kashmiri 
language. 
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quarters of a league in Icngtii^ and half a league in breadth. 
It is situated in a plain^ distant about two leagues from 
the mountains^ wliich seem to describe a semicircle^ and 
^is built on the banks of a fresh-water lakej whose circum- 
ference is from four to five leagues. 'FI ns lake is formed 
of live springs^ and of streams descendiiig from the 
mountains, and communicates with the river, wdiich runs 
througli the town, by means of a canal sufficiently large to 
admit boats. In the town there are two wockIcu bridges 
thrown over the river;- and the houses, although for the 
most part of wood, are well built and consist of two or three 
stories. There is, however, plenty of very fine frtaistone in 
the country; some old buildings, aiui a great lurmber of 
ancient idol-temples in rains, are of stone ; but wood is 
preferred on account of its cheapness, and the facility with 
which it is brought from the mountains by means of so 
many small rivers. Most of the houses along the banks of 
the river have little gardens, which produce a very pretty 
eflect, especially in the spring and summer, when many 
parties of pleasure take place on the watei‘. Indeed most 
houses in the city have also their gardens ; and many have 
a canal, on which the owner keeps a pleasure-boat, thus 
communicating with the lake. 

At one end of the town appears an Isolated hill, 
with handsome houses on its declivity, each having a 
garden. Toward the summit are a and Hermitage, 

both good buildings; and the hill is crowned with a large 
quantity of fine trees. It forms altogether an agreeable 
object, and from its trees and gardens it is called, in the 
language of the country, Hanjperbet'^ or the Verdant 
Mountain. 

Opposite^ to this hill is seen another, on which is also 

1 The Dal lake. 

® There are now (1891) seven bridges across the jhelum in the city 
of Srinagar. 

^ Hari Farbat, on the top of which there h the fort 'built by the 
Emperor Akbar, 
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erected it Masip/c with a. |>”ar{k‘n and an extremely 

ancient bniklin/j^, whirh h(*ar.s (nident marks of having been 
a temple ter idols, although named Tacl-iSoulmuin,^ the 
Tlirone of Solomon. Iht^ JSIahomdaiu pretend it was 
raised by that cadt^hraical King wlieii he visited Kachemire; 
but I doubt \OH‘ilu>r they could |)rove tln^; this oomitiy 
was ever lumotireil with his presence. 

The lake is lull of islands, which are so many pleasure- 
grounds. 'rimy look heauf.ilul and green in the midst of 
the water, being covered with fruit trees, and laid out 
with regular trcllisod walks. In genera] they are sur- 
rounded b}- tin* largt‘-lcajed aspen, planted at intervals 
of two feet, 1 he largc’st of these trees may be clasped 
in a man's arms, lud. they ar<‘ as high as the mast of a ship, 
ant! liave cmly a tuft ol’ branches at the top, like the palm- 
trees. 

The declivities of the UKmntains beyond the lake are 
crowdetl with iumses and tlower-gartlens. The air is 
healthful, and tin* situation considered most desirable: 
they a!)ouad wiili springs and streams of w'ater, and 
command a dclighifiil view of the lake, the islands, and 
the town. 

The most beautiful of all these gardens is one belonging 
to the King, calltal dhah-linuirf^ The entrance from the 
kke is thnuigh a sp.'icious canal, bordered with green turf, 
and running bet wctai two rows of poplars.'* Its length is 
ahcHit fiv<^ Immirial |nu*es, and it leads to a large summer- 
house placi'cl in the inidtlie of the garden. A second 

^ The Takhl'i Sulinum IfUi, on the top of which is a Burldliist temple, 
built by Jnloki, thv. son «*l Asokn, who reigned about 220 B.c. Part of 
it was turrietl inU* a moMpie at the time of the first invasion of 
Kashmir by the ]\ 1 uh‘iimnadam, almt 1015 a.d. 

, * The, Shixlihimif gardens, constructed by order of the Emperor 
Jahangfr, still retain timny of the features 'described by Bernier. They 
were ihc 'frianon nf I'hc Mogul Emperors. ^ 

The reiujiins of this enttanee can still be traced in the shape of 
large l.»Iocks of ma.sonry, rts well us the, stone, embankment 'which 
fonncrly lined the r.aual thmiigKout. 
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rays were diamonds issuing from a base-work of emeralds. 
'The poet' (I remarked to my Navaab Da?i(;cJmiend--kan, 
who wished me to relish these productions) ' might easily 
rhave amplified his subject. He could, with a pardon- 
able licence, have included the neighbouring mountainous 
regions within rthe kingdom of Kachemire, since it is 
pretended that they were once tributary to it. I mean 
Little Tibetj the states of Raja Gamon^ Kachgucr^ and 
Serenaguerd He might then have gone on to say that the 
GangeSj the Indus', the Chenmi, and the Gcmna, issue from 
the kingdom of Kachemire, rivers which cannot yield in 
beauty and importance to the Pkon, the Gihon or the two 
other rivers spoken of in Geneds; and tiiat it may there- 
fore be reasonably concluded that the Garden of Eden was 
planted in Kachemire, and not, according to the received 
opinion, in Annenia.’ 

The Kachemirys are celebrated for wit, and considered 
much more intelligent and ingenious than the Indians, In 
poetry and the sciences they are not inferior to the Peniam, 
They are also very active and industrious. The workman- 
ship and beauty of their palekys, bedsteads, trunks, 
inkstands, boxes, spoons, and various other things are 
quite remarkable, and articles of their manufacture are in 
use in every part of the Indies. They perfectly understand 
the art of varnishing, and are eminently skilful in closely 
imitating the beautiful veins of a certain wood, by inlaying 
with gold threads so delicately wrought that I never saw 
anything more elegant or perfect. But what may be 
considered peculiar to Kacheitiire, and tlie staple com- 
modity, that which particularly promotes the trade of the 
country and fills it with wealth, is the prodigious quantity 
of shawls which they manufacture, and which gives 
occupation even to the little children. These shawls are 

^ By this Bernier means the Srinagar in British Garhwal, then 
known as part of Sirmiir (Sir moor) ; not far from which place are the 
sources of the Canges and the Jumna, Gangotri and Jamnotrl. See 
P-59^ 
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about an ell and a half loiig*^ and an ell broad, oma- 
iiientcd at both ends with a sort of embroidery, made 
in the loom, a loot in width. The Mogols and Indiam, 
women as well as men, wear them in winter round their » 
heads, passing them over the left shoulder as a mantle. 
There are two sorts manufactured : one# kind with the 
wool of the country, finer and more delicate than that 
of Spain ; the other kind -with the wool, or rather hair 
(called toils'^) found on the breast of a species of wild goat 
wdiich inhabits Great Tibet, The tou;2 shawls are much 
more esteemed than those made with the native wool. I 
have seen some, made purposely for the Omrahs, which 
cost one hundred and fifty rouplea ; but I cannot learn that 
the others have ever sold for more than fifty. lliey are 
very apt, however, to be worm-eaten, unless frequently 
unfolded and aired. The fur of the beaver is not so soft 
and fine as the hair from these goats. 

Great pains have been taken to manufacture similar 
shawls in Patna, Lahor; but notwithstanding 

every possible care, they never have the delicate texture 
and softness of the Kachemire shawls, whose unrivalled ex- 
cellence may be owing to certain properties in the water 
of that country.^ The superior colours of the Madipatain 
chittes or cloths, painted by the hand [peintes au pince 

^ Tds, the ‘shawl goat’ By Article x. of the Treaty of the l6th 
March 1846, by which the British Government made over for ever, as 
an independent possession, the Kashmir territory to the Maharaja 
Golab Singh of Jummoo, he bound himself and his heirs for ever to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the British Government, and in token 
of such supremacy to present annually to the British Government, ‘ one 
horse, twelve perfect shawl goats of approved breed (six males and six 
females), and three pair of Cashmere shawls.’ 

The Moguls were very anxious to introduce shawd-weaving into 
Hindostan, while not neglecting to encourage the indigenous industry 
in Kashmir. The Ain contains some very valuable information on the 
subject of shawls, from which the following is an extract 

‘His Majesty improved this department [f.^. of the Shawls, Stuffs, 
etc.] in four ways. The improvement is visible, first, in the Tth 
shawls, which are made of the wool, of an animal of that name; its 
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ail], wliose freshness seems to improve by washing, are also 
ascribed to the water peculiar to that town. 

The people of Kaclieinire are proverbial for their clear 
complexions and line forms. They are as well made as 
Europeans, and their faces have neither the Tartar flat 
nose nor the small pig-eyes that distinguish the natives of 
Kacheguer, and which generally mark those of Great Tibet 
The women especially are very handsome ; and it is from 
this country that nearly every individual, when first 
admitted to the court of the Great Mogoly selects wives or 
concubines, that his children may be whiter than the 
Indians and pass for genuine MogokI Unquestionably 
there must be beautiful women among the higher classes, 
if we may judge by those of the lower orders seen in the 
streets and in the shops. When at Labor I had recourse 
to a little artifice, often practised by the Mogok to obtain 
a sight of these hidden treasures ; the women of that town 
being the finest brunettes in all the Indies , and justly re- 
nowned for their fine and slender shapes. I follow'ed the 
steps of some elephants, particularly one richly harnessed, 

natural colours are black, white, and red [brown], but chiefly black. 
Sometimes the colour is a pure white. This kind of shawl is unrivalled 
for its lightness, warmth, and softness. People generally wear it with- 
out altering its natural colour ; His Majesty has had it dyed. It is 
curious that it will not take a red dye.’ [The second improvement 
was in the quality of the Alchahs (see p. X20), and the third in the 
gold and silver embroidered stuffs.] ^ Fourthly^ an improvement was 
made in the width of all stuffs; His Majesty had the pieces made 
large enough to yield the making of a full dress. ’ 

*. . . In former times shawls were often brought from Kashmir, 
People folded them in four folds, and wore them for a very long lime, 
Now-a-days they are generally worn without folds, and merely thrown 
over the shoulder. His Majesty has commenced to wear them double, 
which looks very well. His Majesty encourages in every possible way 
the manufacture of shawls in Kashmir, In Lah 6 r also there are more 
than a thousand workshops.’ 

^ See pp.,3 and 212. Marco Polo bore testimony to the good looks 
of the Kashmiris, and said of the inhabitants of the country, * The 
men are brown and lean, but the women, taking them a§ brunettes, 
are veiy^ beautiful, ’ ' ■ ' 
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and was sure to be gratified with the sight I was in search 
of, because the ladies no sooner hear the tinkling of the 
silver bells suspended from both sides of the elephant than 
they all put their heads to the windows. This is a 
stratagem wdth which I often amused myself in Kachemirey 
until a more satisfactory method of seeing the fair sex was 
devised by an old pedagogue, well known in the town, 
with whom I read the Persian poets. I piuxhased a large 
quantity of sweetmeats, and accompanied him to more than 
fifteen houses, to which he had freedom of access. He 
pretended 1 was his kinsman lately arrived from Persia, 
rich and eager to marry. As soon as we entered a house, 
he distributed my sweetmeats among the children, and 
then everybody was sure to flock around us, the married 
women and the single girls, young and old, with the two- 
fold object of being seen and receiving a share of the 
present. The indulgence of my curiosity drew many roupies 
out of my purse ; but it left no doubt on my mind that 
there are as handsome faces in Kacimnire as in any part of 
Eu7'ope» 

It remains only to speak of my journey through the 
mountains, from Bember to this place, with which I ought 
perhaps to have commenced my letter of the little ex- 
cursions I have made in the country, and finally of all 
which it has been in my power to collect concerning the 
other mountainous tracts that encircle this kingdom. 

In respect then to the route from Bemher I was 
surprised to find myself on the very first night transported 
on a sudden from a torrid to a temperate zone : for we 
had no sooner scaled that frightful wall of the world, I 
mean the lofty, steep, l)lack, and bare mountain of Bember, 
and begun the descent on the other side, than we breathed 
a pure, mild, and refreshing air. What surprised me still 
more was to find myself, as it were, transferred from the 
Indies to Europe; the mountains we were trav^-siiig being 
covered with every one of our plants and shrubs, save the 
hyssop, thyme, marjoram, and rosemary. I almost imagined 
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of saving any of the elephants. Whenever these animals 
fall under the tremendous burden usually placed upon their 
backs, they never rise again even on a good road. Two 
-days afterw^ard we passed that wayj and I observed that 
some of the poor elephants still moved their trunks. The 
army, which had been marching four days in single file 
through the mountains, was subjected to serious inconveni- 
ence by this disaster. The remainder the day and the 
following night, were employed in rescuing the women 
and in saving other matters, and the troops were under the 
necessity of halting during the whole of that time. Nearly 
every man continued pent up in the same spot, for it was 
impossible, in many places, to advance or recede, and the 
thieving varlets of porters with the tents and provisions 
were not within reach. My usual good fortune, however, 
attended me ; I contrived to clamber out of the line of 
march and find a spot whereon I and my horse slept pretty 
comfortably. The servant who followed me hati a small 
quantity of bread, which we shared. It was here, I re- 
collect, that in stirring some stones, we found a, large black 
scorpion, which a young Mogol of my acquaintance took 
up and squeezed in his hand, then in the hand of my 
servant, and lastly in mine, without any of us being stung. 
This young cavalier pretended that he Iiad charmed the 
scorpion, as he had charmed many others, with a passage 
from the Koran; U)ut I will not,' added he, Heach you 
that passage, because the occult power would then depart 
from me and rest with you, in the same manner as it left 
my teacher the moment he imparted the secret.’ 

While traversing this same mountain of Pire--penjak, 
where the elephants tumbled down, three tilings recalled 
my old philosophical speculations. The first was that we ex- 

' ^ The place where this accident happened is belie¥c<l to be close to 
the summit of the Pfr Panjil Pass, about two miles on the llindoslan 
side, where there are still rather ugly zig-zags in ' thi‘ road. In the 
map of Kashmir in the 1672 Dutch edition, here reproduced, the site 
of this accident is very graphically shewn. 
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perienced the opposite st'usons ol suniraer and winter within 
the sasne hour. In ascending we were exposed to the 
intense heat oh tin^ saiu and perspired most profusely; but 
when we rcaehcal the summit, we found ourselves in the , 
midst of frt)zeii snow, through which a passage for the " 
army had been leccntl^ cut , a small and congealed rain was 
falling’, and tlm wind blew piercingly coldf The poor //?- 
dkms, most of wdunn Imd never felt the severity of winter, 
and saw for the first time ice and snow, were in a state ol 
great siiilering and astonishment and tied with precipitation. 

The second circumstance was, that within two hundred 
paces the wind Idtnv from two opposite quarters. While 
climbing toward t he summit it blew m my face, that is, 
from the north ; l>ut I no sooner began to descend on the 
other side th;ui it blew on my back, that is, from the 
south ; as if the va|>our.s escaping from all sides, and rising 
to the summit of tlie mountain, had tliere condensed, and 
caused t he wind ; which, equally attracted by the warm ex- 
hausted air below, descended into the two opposite valleys. 

The third extraordinary appearance w^as an aged hermit, 
who had reshled on the top of this mountain ever since 
the time of Jekan-Gm/re.'^ Of his religion everybody was 
ignorant ; l)Ut it wm said that he wrought miracles, caused 
strange thunders, and raised storms of wind, hail, snow, and 
rain,-' I lls white and nneombed beard was extremely long 

^ Tills may have hevu tie.; Fakir who i.s Imried at the top of the 
Pass, ami wiiose shnuc is larj^cly visited at the present day. The 
Kashmiris siJiucf Soups curry up their dead from long distances and bury 
them close !;?y. At tin; |.ue.sent d.ay, a Fakir is generally to be found 
dose to an octagonal watch-tower at the top of the Pass, who supplies 
travellers with ndlk, water, and other necessaries. The Persian word 
'Fir means an r»l*'! man or saint, and it has always been the common 
practice for Fakirs or Firs io establish themselves in such positions for 
the sake of contemplating the works of the Creator and of receiving the 
alms of travi'llers ; hence the wvird Pir in Kashmir has now acquired the 
secondary mcaniog of a inmmtrun pass. Panjdi \mng the name of the 
lofty range clostt by, the W(.»rd Fir Fanjll may be translated as the Pass 
of the Great Range. , ■ ^ 

® Or as Marco relates concerning the people of the kingdom of 
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and bushy ; he had somewhat of the savao-e in his aKpect 
and was haughty in his manner of asking alms. He per- 
mitted the people to drink water out of some earthen cups 
^.placed in rows on a large stone, making signs with his hand 
that they should not stop, but liastiiy leave the summit of 
the mountain. ^ The old man was also very angry with 
those who made a noise. After I had tmtere.d Ins cave 
and softened his countenance by means of‘ imlf a fmpidj 
which I humbly put in his hand, he informed mtt iliat noise 
made there stirred up the most furious tempests imagin- 
able. It was wise in Aureug-Zebej he added, to be guided 
by his advice, and to order the army to pass with stillness 
and expedition. His father, CJufh-Jehdu , always acted 
with the same prudence ; but JvlianAlugre having upon 
one occasion derided his counsel, and, notwithstanding 
his earnest remonstrance, having ordered tln^ cymbals to 
be beaten and the trumpets to be sounded, narrowly 
escaped destruction.^ 

In regard to ray excursions in diOereni p;irts of this 
kingdom, I shall begin by informing yon that we no 
sooner arrived in the city of Kachemire tlian my Navaab, 
DanechmemlAcaUj sent me to the further end of the (Country, 
three short journeys from the capital, that 1 miglit witness 
the ^wonders,' as they are called, of a certain fountain." 

Kashmir : ‘ They have an astonishing acijuairttancc witli the devilries 
of enchantment, inasmuch as they make their idols to sj^eak. They 
can also by their sorceries bring on cliangcs of w(‘at!icr and produce 
darkness, and do a numlier of things su extraordinary that no one with- 
out seeing them would believe them. ’ 

^ At the present day the bands pilgrims who visit the Holy 
Shrines, situated in the lofty mountains of Kashmir, refrain henn chant- 
ing their hymns of praise when in the vicinity of banks cd‘ snow, as 
on several occasions the effect of such reverbcralimis of soimd has been 
to .dislodge avalanches, which swept away to cleslructifim many, men 
and women. 

^ This is probably the sacred spring at .Bawan or Mafaii, about 40 
miles. to the south-east of Srinagar. The temple wa.s dedicated to the 
Sun-god (Martand). The tank mentioned by Bernier m still' greatly 
resorted to, by the IIi,n(ious. .The water from this spring fimls its way 
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I waf? aceosiipniiu'd In- a native, aiul escorted by one of my 
troopers. I'lie "wonders’ consist in this : in the 
nionth of May^ wln‘n the ineliiniif of the sno-vvs has just 
taken place, this fountain, during the space of fifteen days, 
regidarly flows niul ehl)s three times a day^ — --when the 
morning dawns, at noon, and at night. Its^ flow generally 
coiitinnes thnn* <|uarters of a!i Innir, and is sufficiently 
abiiiKlant io fill a. s<|na.re reservoir ten or twelve feet 
deep, and as man}' in hmgth and breadth. After a lapse 
of fiftec'U days, tlie supply of water becomes less copious 
and regular, and at the expiration of a month the spring 
ceases to run, iuiless in the time of heavy and incessant 
rains, when it rrnis with the ebb and flow of other foun- 
tains. I’lic (ivnit/i'.s have a small temple on the side of the 
reservoir dedicated to Bnirc, one of their deities; and 
lienee tins s|iring is called Send-bran/j or water of Brare, 
Pilgriins flock from all parts to this temple, for the purpose 
of bathing and purifying themselves in the sacred and 
miraculous water, Nnmherless fables are founded on the 
origin of this fountain, which, not having a shadow of truth, 
would be little entertaining in the recital. The five or 
six days that I reniained in the vicinity of Serid-branj were 
employed in endeavours to trace the cause of the "wonder/ 

I paid consictendile attention to the situation of the moun- 
tain, at wliose loot is found this supernatural spring. 
With much labour .‘UhI difficulty I reached the top, leaving 
!io part unexplored, searching and prying at every step. 
I remarked that its length extends from north to south, 
and that tliongh very near to other mountains, yet it is 
completely dt.*taehed from any. Its form resembles an 
ass’s hack ; 'the summit is of extreme length, but the 
greatest breadth is scarcely one hundred paces. One side 
of the 'inouii'tidii, wlrich covered with nothing but green 
grass, hm an eastern aspect ; but the smi, being intercepted 
by 'the o|>pi>site nsmm tains, does not shine iipoi% it before 

iato thf. S* 4 rK,lran ri%*er {Sendd/rarj of Bernier ?) which joins the Jhelum, 
close to Iskmabaci, about ' 55 miles above Srinagar. * Brare ’ ^ means 
* goddess. * 
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eight clock in the morning. The western side is covered 
with trees and bushes.^ 

Having made these observations, it occurred to me that 
^ this pretended wmnder might be accounted for by the 
heat of the sun, combined with the peculiar situation and 
internal disposition of the mountain. 

I supposed that the frozen w^aters, which during the 
winter, wdien the -whole ground is covered with snow, 
had penetrated into the inner parts of that portion of 
the mountain exposed to the morning siiii, became par- 
tially melted, that these waters running down, little 
by little, into certain beds of live rock, and being thence 
conveyed toward the spring, produced the flow at noon; 
that the sun quitting this part of the mountain (which 
then becomes cool) darts its vertical beams upon the 
summit, melting the congealed waters, which descend 
also by slow degrees, but through different channels, into 
the same beds of live rock, and are the cause of the How 
at night ; and finally, that the sun heating the western 
side of the mountain, similar effects are occasioned, and 
the morning flow is the consequence. That this last is 
slower than the others may be accounted for by the re- 
moteness of the western side from the spring, by its being 
covered with wood, and therefore more sheltered from the 
sun, or simply by the coldness of the night. My reason- 
ing may derive support from the fact of the water flowing 
most copiously during the first days, and that having gradu- 
ally diminished in quantity it ceases to run altogether ; as 
if the waters which had remained frozen in the earth -were 

^ The spring at Bawan is situated under the northern side of the 
harma (the Kashmiri name for a plateau of alluvial or lacustrine 
material) of Islamabad, which is a good specimen of the peculiar 
formation of the flat-topped type. Bernier has described it exactly, 
and it may be here stated that with reference to Bernier’s remark 
about the iragation of the karewas, or hillocks as he calls them {see 
p. 396), that extensive works in the shape of water channels have in 
recent years been carried out by the Kashmir Darbar (Government), 
with the object of bringing water from a higher level to the Islamabad 
karewa, the soil of which till then was arid and difficult of cultivation. 
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til greater plenty at the commencement than afterwards. 
It may be observed too, that even at the begimiing the 
supply of water as to the quantity is very uncertain, and 
that the flow is sometimes greater at noon than at night or 
in tlie morning, or in the morning greater than at noon ; 
because, as I conceive, some days are hotter than others, 
and because clouds, sometimes rendering the heat unequal, 
thus become the cause of inequality in the flow of water. 

Returning from Seml-brary, I turned a little from the 
high road for the sake of visiting Achiavel} a country house 
formerly of the Kings of KacJiemire and now of the Great 
Mogol. What principally constitutes the beauty of this 
place is a fountain, whose waters disperse themselves into 
a hundred canals round the house, which is no means 
unseemly, and throughout the gardens. The spring gushes 
out of the earth with violence, as if it issued from the bottom 
of some well, and the water is so abundant that it ought 
rather to be called a river than a fountain. It is excellent 
water, and cold as ice. The garden is very handsome, laid 
out in regular walks, and full of fruit-trees, — apple, pear, 
plum, apricot, and cherry, Jets-d'eau in various forms and 
fish-ponds are in great number, and there is a lofty cascade 
which in its fall takes the form and colour of a large sheet, 
thirty or forty paces in length, producing the finest eiOPect 
imaginable ; especially at night, when innumerable lamps, 
fixed in parts of the wall adapted for that purpose, are 
lighted under this sheet of water. 

From Achiavel I proceeded to another royal garden,^ 

^ Achibal, which is about five miles off the high road, was one of the 
favourite resorts of Nurmahal, and the Imperial gardens with their 
various fountains and pavilions are still a favourite resort of visitors to 
Kashmir, and are occasionally used by the Maharaja, by whom they 
are maintained in good order. 

^ Vemag (* the powerful snake’) about li miles from Achibal in a 
direct line. A very lovely place. The gardens described by Bernier 
were built by Jahdngir in 1612-1619, and it is said thift they were 
designed and kid out by his wife Nfirmahal. The ‘ pond’ containing 
the sacred fish is nowin charge of Brahmin prieists, and is the head- 
water or source of the river Jhelum. 
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embellislied miicli in tlie same manner. One of its ponds 
contains fish so tame that they approacdi upon being called^ 
or when pieces of bread are thrown into the water. The 
largest have gold rings, with inscriptions, through the gilR^ 
placed there, it is said, by the ecdeijrated Noin’-MehalJe^ 
the wife of Jehmi-^Guijrc, gramlfather to Aiiren^Zehe, 
Bcinechmend-han seemed well satisfied witli the account 
I brought of Send-bran/, and wished me to undertake 
another journey, that I might bear my testimony to what 
he^ called a real wirack [miracle assure), .such a, miracle as 
would induce me to renounce my ndigion and i)ecome a 
Musubmiih ' Hasten to Baraaioalaj// said h(‘ ; *“ tlu* distance 
is not greater than to Send-brarij tiuua* you will see a 
Mosque which contains the tomb of a, eeh‘brat(‘d PireZ or 
Holy Derviche, wlio though dead yet miraculously cures the 
sick and infirm. Perhaps you may deny tlu‘ reality either of 
the disease or of the cure ; but another miracki is wrought 
by the power of this holy man, wdneh no person can see 
without acknowledging. There is a large round st<me th/it 
the strongest man can scarcely raise from the ground, but 
which eleven men, after a prayer made to the saint, lift up 
with the tips of their eleven fingers with tlic same ease as 
they would move a piece of straw*.’ I was not sorry for 
another little excursion, and set out witli htdh my former 
companions, the trooper and tlie native of ilu^ country. I 
found Baramoidaif a rather pleasant place ; tin: Mosque is a 
tolerable building and the Painfs tomb is ruddy adorned."^ 
It was sur, rounded with a great number of peopk^, engaged 

^ The Nawab desired to be able to explain satisfactorily the reason 
for the intermittent How at Bawan, and thus refute, like a good Moslem, 
the fables of the (lentiles. Bernier’s report having.*’ satisfied him, he 
appears to have resolved upon showing that hijwever the Cjeuilles might 
invent stories the Moslem wonders were all genuine. 

® T])e distance from Srinagar to Barnmula, whlcli is to Ibe south- 
west, is about 32 miles by land. 

® See p. 4!I)9, footnote k 

^ Or Ziarat (shrine),' which is still to he seen, also the ‘kitchen’ 
mentioned by 'Bernier. 
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in acts of deviation,, who said Uic}' %vere il]. Adjoining tlie 
Mostluc kii<‘hen, wlicroin 1 observed large boilers 
filled with meal and rice, wbieh I eoneeived at once to be 
the magnet that draws the sick, and the miracle that cures ^ 
them. On tlm other side of tlic mosque are the apart- 
ments and garden of the Mu/ /ah', who pqrsiie the even 
tenor of their way iiruler the shadow of the Fires 
miraculous samdit}. I1iey are .sufficiently zealous in 
celebrating liis prais<‘s, hut as I am always unhappy on 
similar occasions, fie performed uo miracle upon the sick 
while I remained tlua’C. As to the round and heavy stone 
that was to tamverl. me, [ noticed that eleven Mullah 
fomual tlnanselves into a eirch.^ round it, but what with 
their long i‘<//a7yc.vd or vests, and the .studied compactness 
of the circde, I lunl great diHiciilty to see the mode in which 
they held the I watched narrowly, however, the 

whole of eluiatiug process, and although the Mnllah 
stoutly maintained that eacli person used only the tip of 
one finger, and tliat tlic stone felt as light as a feather, yet 
I could dearly discover tliat it was not raised from the 
ground without a grt‘.at effort, and it seemed to me that 
the Mui/uh made use of the thumb as well as of the fore- 
finger. Still 1 mixed my voice \vith the cries of these im~ 
po.storsand liystanders, exclaiming Karamet I Karamet ! — 
a nuiriu'le ! a miraele ! I then presented them with a roupie^ 
and assuming a hiok of the deepest devotion, entreated 
that I niiglii have for once the distinguished lionour of 
being among tlie tdeven who lifted the stone. The Mullahs 
were reliictant to etnnply w'ith my request, but having 
presented iliem with a second nmpw^ and expressed my 
belief in the truth of ilie miracle, one of them gave up Ins 
place to me. Nt> cbuihi they hoped that ten would be able, 
by an extraordinary tdibrt, to lift the stone, although I 
cowtrlbiiled no idJier aid than the tip of my fingei*, and 
they cx|»eetetl to mniiage so adroitly' that I sfjould not 
discover the 'iniposttim, , But they were mucli mortified to 
» The kM was a wadded coat or vest* 
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find that the stone, to whicli I persevered in applying the 
end of my finger only, was constantly inclining and falling 
towards me. I considered it prudent at last to hold it 
hrmly with both my finger and tinnnb, when we succeeded, 
but with great difficulty, in raising it to the usual height. 
Observing thal^ every person looked at me with an evil 
eye, not knowing what to think of me, and that i incurred 
the danger of being stoned, I continued to join in the cry 
of Karaniet 1 and throwing down a third roupiv, stole away 
from the crowd. Though 1 Inui taken no refreshment 
since my arrival, I did not hesitate to mount my horse 
directly, and to quit for ever the Dervkhe and his miracles. 
I availed myself of this opportunity to visit those celebrated 
rocks that form the outlet of all the waters of the kingdom, 
and to which I alluded at the commencement of this letter. 

I was induced to quit the high road for the sake of 
approaching a large lake^ that I saw at some distance. It 
is well stocked with fish, particularly eels, and covered 
with ducks, wild geese, and many other w ater-birds. The 
Governor comes hither in the wdiiter, when these birds 
are in greatest plenty, to enjoy the sport of fowling, 
In the centre of the lake is an hermitage, with its little 
garden, which it is pretended floats miraculously upon the 
water. The hermit passes the whole of his life there ; he 
never leaves the place. I shall not fill up this letter by 
recounting the thousand absurd tales reported of this her- 
mitage, except it be the tradition tliat one of iht! ancient 
Kings of Kachemirej out of mere fancy, built it u|)oii a 
number of thick beams fa.stened toget!ier.“ Tlic river 
which runs toward Bammoalanj passe.s through the middle 
of this lake. 

Leaving tins lake, I went . in search of a spring, con- 
^ The Wular (Woolar or Volur) Lake, through w'hich the Jhelum 
lows. . 

On the 22ncl September 1S74, 1 itc editor of this volume was fortunate 
enough to Biscover, near the ruins of a niosipie, cvn tlie Lanka Island 
in the Wular Lake, to which Bernier refers, a slab of' black slate, on 
which there was a Persian inscription, a rubbing from which has been 
translated by Major H. S. Jarrett, B.S.C», as fbiiows s— 
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sidered an object of curiositjd It bubbles gently and rises 
with some force, bringing with it a certain quantity of very 
fine sand, which returns the way it came ; after which the 
water becomes still a moment or two without ebullition^, 
and without bringing up sand, and then bubbles as before. 

May this edifice be as firm a<> the foundations c€ the heavens. 

May it be the luost renowned ornament of the universe. 

As long as the Monarch Zayn Ib;ul holds festival therein 
May it be like the dale of his own reign, — ‘happy.’ 

The numerical value of tlu* letters in Marram (happy) is 847, which 
is the year of the Hijra it is intended to record, equivalent to a.d. 
1443, 1444, during winch Zayn-ul-Aabklfn (the Zayn Ibad of the inscrip- 
tion, for lioth have the same meaning, viz., Ornament of the Adorers) 
ruled in Kasluuir. 

According to tradition, in the vicinity of the Wular Lake once stood 
a city of winch the Raja was Sudrasen. By reason of the enormity of 
his crimes the waters of the lake rose and drowned him and his subjects. 

It was said that during the winter months, at low water, the ruins of a 
submerged ido! 4 einple iuight be seen rising from the lake. Zayn-ul- 
Aabi<iin constructed a spacious barge, which he sank in the lake, and 
upon which lie laid a fonndation of bricks and stones till it rose high 
enough to Ik? level with the water. Upon this he erected a mosque 
and other buildings, and gave the islet the name of Lanka. The 
expense of the work was defrayed by the fortunate discovery of two 
idols of solid goM w hich had been brought up from the lake by divers. 
On the completion of Lanka the King ordered a great festival to be 
held, wherein large sums were distributed among the poor. Verses 
were written by tlie poet.s to commemorate this event, and among these 
the inscription under notice by Ahmad Allamah, Kashmiri, was en- 
graved upon a stone and placed on the mosque. See pp. 54, 55, Proc» 
As, Sm', for iSSo; also pp. 16-20 Jour, As, Soc, Bengal, 

Part I. 1880, m tm inscription found upon a stone lying near the 
mins of a jffas/id on Lanka Island, IVtclar Lake, Kashmir, By Major 
ff, S, /arret 

AbBacluoni alludes to the Lanka island in his Muntahhab-ui-^ 
tmmrikk as ftillows : * .Suitjin Zain-ul-’abidm, whose history has been 
written succinctly in my a),jridgment of the history of Kashmir’ [see 
p. 393, footnote "3 ‘ had a jarlh of stones thrown into the water ’ [of the 
Lake], *and built thereon a stone throne so lofty and grand that the 
like of it has not l:>een seen in all the provinces of Inchad— Lowe’s 
Irarishilion, voL ii. p. 398; Calcutta, 1S84. 

^ The Wuhr Lake is |>anly fed by internal springs, and there are 
many noted springs in the neighbourhood. 

S » 
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and with the same effect ; thus continuing its motion at 
irregular intervals. But the wonder^ they say^ consists in 
this, that the least noise made, either by speaking or 
^-knocking the feet against the ground, agitates the water 
and causes it to run and bubble in the manner described. 

I discovered, however, that its movements are influenced 
neither by speaking nor knocking, and that its action is the 
same whether you make a noise or are silent. As to the 
real cause of the water rising in this manner, I have not 
reflected sufficiently upon the subject to give you a satis- 
factory solution ; unless it be that the sand by returning 
continues to obstruct the narrow channel of this small and 
weak spring, until the water thus opposed and closed in 
makes an eflbrt to raise the sand and open a passage ; or 
it may rather be, that the wind pent in the channel of the 
spring rises at inteiwals, as is the case in artificial 
springs.^ 

When we had sufficiently examined this fountain, we 
ascended the mountains, for the purpose of seeing an ex- 
tensive lake, 2 in which there is ice, even in summer, which 
the winds heap up and disperse, as in a frozen sea. We 

^ It is very pleasant to trace in all Bernier’s explanations of natural 
phenomena the influence of his greater master Gassendi, of whom it has 
been so well said that ^ the clearness of his exposition and the manner 
in which he, like his great contemporary Bacon, urged the necessity 
and utility of experimental research were of inestimable service to 
the cause of science. ’ 

® Probably the Gungabal Lake, about i $ miles to the north-east, as 
the crow flies, from the Wular Lake. A great festival is held here in 
August attended by pilgrims from all parts of the adjacent country. 
There are several lakes at Gungabal formed originally by the glaciers 
of the Haramuk Mountain, 16,903 feet high, and Sang-i-snfaid^ the 
White Stone, may have been the Persian name given by the Moguls 
to these and the many other glaciers close by ; or to limestone cliffs 
which are not far from the Gungabal lake. ‘The grotto, full of 
wonderful congelations,’ is probably the Amarnath cave where blocks 
of ice, stalagmites, formed by the dripping water from the roof, are 
worshipped, by the many Hindoos who resort here, as images of Shiva. 
Glaciers surround this place, which is considerably to the south-east 
of Gungabal 
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then passed through a place called Sengsafed, that is to say, 
Whitestone, remarkable for producing in summer every 
kind of flower, the same as in a well-stored garden and for 
a circumstance said to have been observed from time im-'^ 
memorial, that when many persons visit this spot and make 
much noise and agitate the air, a heavy skower of rain in- 
variably descends. Whether this be generally the case or 
not, there can be no doubt that a few years ago, when 
Seng^wjed was visited by Chah-Jehan, the whole party was 
in danger of perishing in consequence of the violent and 
extraordinary rains which fell, although he had issued 
orders that no unnecessary noise should be made. This 
fact will remind you of the aged hermit’s conversation 
with me on the summit of Fke-penjale? 

I was pui'suing my journey to a grotto full of wonderful 
congelations, two days’ journey from Sengsqfed, when I 
received intelligence that my Navaab felt very impatient 
and uneasy on account of my long absence. 

I regret that I can give you only imperfect and scanty 
information concerning the surrounding mountains. The 
subject has much occupied my thoughts since my arrival 
in this country ; but I can meet with no congenial mind, 
with no person of obseiwation and research, who possesses 
much knowledge of the matters about which I wish to be 
informed. What I have learnt I shall, however, com- 
municate. 

The merchants who every year travel from mountain to 
mountain to collect the fine wool with which shawls are 
manufactured, all agree in saying that between all the 
mountains still dependent upon Kachemire there are many 
fine stretches of countiy. Among these tracts there is one 
whose annual tribute is paid in leather and wool, and 
whose women are proverbial for beauty, chastity, and 
industry. Beyond this tract is another whose valleys are 

^ An oasis, not uncommon in the mountain chains of the West. A 
well-known example being the of Mont Blanc. 

® See p, 4 TO, 
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deliglitfol and plains fertile^ abounding in com, rice, apples, 
pears, apricots, excellent melons, and even grapes, with 
which good wine is made. The tribute of this tract is 
fjlikewise paid in wool and leather, ^ and it sometimes 
happens that the inhabitants, trusting to the inaccessible 
nature of the coi»untry, refuse payment ; but troops always 
contrive to penetrate, and reduce the people to submis- 
sion. I learn also from the merchants, that in tlie more 
distant mountains, which have ceased to be tributary to 
Kachemire, there are other beautiful tracts and countries, 
where the inhabitants are white and well-formed, and 
remarkable for their attachment to their native land, 
which they seldom quit. Some of these people have no 
King, nor even, as far as can be discovered, any religion ; 
though certain tribes abstain from fish, and consider it 
unclean. 

I shall add what was related to me a few days ago by 
a fine old fellow, who married a descendant of the ancient 
kings of Kachemire. At the period when Jehan-Guyre was 
making a diligent search after all persons connected with 
the royal family, this old man effected his escape to the 
mountains last mentioned, accompanied by three domestics, 
scarcely knowing whither he was going. Wandering from 
place to place, he found himself at length in the midst of 
a small but beautiful district, where he was no sooner 
known than he experienced a cordial reception. The 
happy man was laden with presents, and in the evening 
the handsomest girls were presented by their parents, and 
he was entreated to make his choice from them, that the 
country might be honoured with his offspring. My friend 
proceeded to another district in the vicinity and was 
received with equal kindness and respect: the evening 
ceremony was different, however, in one particular; as 

^ Probably the goat-skins, tanned and coloured red, for which 

there is stil^ a great demand all over these hills, more particularly 
in Ladak, and Yarkand, where bright-coloured leathers are largely 
employed in the manufacture of boots, and for bridles and trappings 
of horses. See Cunningham’s Laddk London, 1854. 
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the husbands brought their wives^^ not the fathers their 
daughters ; observing that their neighbours were simpletons 
ill having supplied him with the latter, because the 
children might not continue in their household, but musip 
follow the footsteps of the daughters’ future husbands. 

Some few years since there existed gr<|at dissensions in 
the royal family of Liith TibetJ^ a country bordering on 
KacJmnire, One of the pretenders to the crown having 
applied secretly to the Governor of this kingdom for 
assistance, the latter was commanded by Ckak-Jehan to 
afford all the succour he might need. The Governor 
accordingly invaded LiUle Tibet, slew or put to flight the 
other competitors, and left this prince in undisputed 
possession of the throne, subject to an annual tribute of 
crystal, musk, and wool. Thus circumstanced, this petty 
King has not well been able to avoid paying his personal 
obeisance to Au7'€7ig^Zebc, bringing with him some of these 
articles as presents ; but he is come with so wretched a 
retinue that I should never have taken him for a person 
of distinguished rank. My Navaab invited this personage 
to dinner, hoping to obtain some information concerning 
those mountainous regions. He informed us that his 
kingdom was bounded on the east hj Great Tibet; that it 
was thirty or forty leagues in breadth; that he was very 
poor, notwithstanding the crystal, musk, and wool, which 
he had in small quantities ; and that the opinion generally 
entertained of his possessing gold mines was quite erroneous. 

^ The system of polyandry, strictly confined to brothers, still prevails 
in Ladak. ‘ Each family of brothers has only one wife in common. 
The most usual number of husbands is two, but three, and even four 
husbands, are not uncommon. This system prevails, of course, only 
among the poorer classes, for the rich, as in all Eastern countries, 
generally have two or three wives, according to their circumstances. 
Polyandry is the principal check to the increase of population, and how- 
ever revolting it may be to our feelings, it was a most politic measure 
for a poor country which does not produce sufficient food^for its inhabi- 
tants.’*— Cunningham’s p* 306. London, 1854. 

® Or Baltistan, as it is now called. 
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The country, in certain parts/ he added 

cellent fruit, particularly melons but tb^ '■ ^ ^ 

severe, because of the" detrio- 
heretofore were Gentiles, but the great 

become Mahometan, as well as himself; of the'sec/oftr 

Chias, which is t^at of all Persia ^ ^ 
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for this mineral, see p. 2gS.* "“Pt®” of Vasim, the Persian name 

' “Seep. 251. 
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JacheM is in great estimation in the court of the Mogol: its 
colour is greenish, with white veins, and it is so hard as to 
be wrought only with diamond powder. Cups and vases are 
made of this stone. I have some of most exquisite work-'% 
manship, inlaid with strings of gold, and enriched with 
precious stones. The ambassador s train consisted of three 
or four cavaliers, and ten or twelve tall men, dried-up 
looking and lean, with very scanty beards like the Chinese, 
and common red caps,^ such as our seamen wear. The 

^ The Red Cap sect of the Tibet Buddhists, called Dukpa or Sham- 
mar, in contradistinction to the Yellow Cap or Gelugpa sect, the 
followers of the great reforming Lama, named Tsong-khapa, born in 
died 1419. He forbade clerical marriages, prohibited necro- 
mancy, and introduced the custom of frequent conferences among the 
Lamas. His reforms led to a schism in the Tibetan Church. 

Bogle in his narrative of his mission to Tibet in 1774, pp. 179, 180 
(edited by Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. London, 1876), gives 
an interesting account of an interview he had with a party of Red Caps, 
in April 1775, when on his return to Bengal : ‘A blind man, with a 
young wife, came into the court and serenaded us. He played on the 
fiddle underhandwase ; she sang ; and both, assisted by a yoimg boy, 
beat time hoppingly with their feet. The object of this compliment 
I fancy, it is needless to explain. Our musicians gave way to a parcel 
of mendicant priests. It may be necessary to state that there are two 
sets of clergy in Tibet, distinguished by, and classed under the names 
of, Yellow Caps and Red Caps. The Dalai and Teshu Lamas are at 
the head of the Y ellow Caps ; the Red Caps have their own Lamas and 
monasteries. In times of old there were violent disputes between them, 
in which the Yellow Caps got the victory, as well by the assistance of 
the Tartars as by their superior sanctity. But as I adhere to the 
tenets of this sect, and have acquired my knowledge of religion from 
its votaries, I will not here say much upon the subject lest it should be 
thought spiteful. I may be allowed, however, just to mention two 
things, which must convince every unprejudiced j)erson of the wicked 
lives and false doctrines of the Red Caps. In the first place, many of 
the clergy marry ; and in the next, they persist, in opposition to religion 
and common sense, in wearing Red Caps, The priests who now 
visited us were of the last sect. There might be about eight of them. 
Each held a staff in one hand and a rosary in the other. 'Fhey formed 
into a circle, and began to chant their prayers, which, as € understood 
they were put up for my welfare, I was in no haste to interrupt. At 
length, to show them that however hostile to their principles I bore them 
no personal grudge, I dismissed them with a few small pieces of silver,’ 
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remainder of tlie apparel was worthy of their head-gear. 
I rather think that four or five of these gentlemen wore 
swords^ but the others followed the am!)assador without 
#?taves or sticks. He entered into a negotiation with 
Aureng^Zehe, and promised on the part of his master that 
a 7msque shouldrbe built in the ca}>ital, wherein prayers 
in the Mahometan form should be offered ; that the coin 
should bear on one side the impress of Aureng-Zebe ; and 
that the Mogol should receive an annual tri!)ute. But no 
person doubts that this treaty will be totally disregarded 
as soon as Aureng-^Zehe has quitted Kachemire, and that the 
King of Great Tibet will no more fulhl its stipulations than 
he did those of the treaty concluded between him and 
Chah-Jehan, 

There was in the suite of the ambassador a pliysiciau, 
said to be from the kingdom of Kassa,^ aiKl of tlie Lrimij 
or Lama tribe ; a tribe which is the depositary of the law 
in Lassa as that of the Brehvums is in the Indies, with 
this difference, that the Brekmims of the Indies have no 
Califs or Pontiff, which these peojde have, who is not 
only recognised as such in tlie kingdom of Lassa, but 
throughout all Tartan/, and is honoured and reverenced 
as a divine personage. The physician liad a book of 
receipts which I could not perauade him to sell; the 
writing at a distance looked .something like ours. We 
induced him to write down the alphabet, but he did tliis 
with so much difficulty, and his writing was so wretchedly 
bad in comparison with that in his book, that we pro- 
nounced him an ignoramus. He was an m-dent believer 
in metempsychosis, and entertained iis with wonderful 
tales. Among others, he mentioned that when his Grand 
Lama was very old and on the point of death, he as- 
sembled the council, and declared to them that his soul 
was going to pass into the body of an infant recently 
born. The child was nourished with tender care ; and 
when he had attained his sixth or seventh year, a large 
1 Lhasa, the capital of the U province of Tibet. 
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quantity of liousehold furniture and wearing apparel was 
placed !)ef >re him, mixed up with his own, and lie had the 
sagaeity to discern which part was his own property, and 
which was not; a decisive proof, the physician observed,^ 
liow true is the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. At 
first I thought the man ’was speaking in i^ony, but I soon 
discovered that lie was perfectly serious. One day I went 
to see him at the ambassador s, taking a Kachemirian mer- 
cluint acquainted with the language of Tibet with me as 
an inttu’preter, on the ]>retence that I desired to purchase 
certain stuffs which he had for sale, a species of felt about 
a foot wide ; but tlie real object of the visit was to obtain 
information coiujeming those imperfectly known regions. 
But I learnt little or nothing new : he only said generally 
tliat Great Tibet would bear no comparison with his own 
country ; that the latter was covered with snow more than 
five months in the year, and that it was frequently engaged 
in war with the Tmiars ; but which Tartars these were he 
could not say. At length 1 found that the time passed 
with this man was misspent, for he was incapable of 
answering any one of the numerous questions I intended 
to ask. 

The following which I now relate is such a well- 
established fact that no one here doubts it, namely that 
it is not twenty years since caravans went annually from 
Kachemire to Kaia^^ They used to traverse the mountains 
of Great Tibet, enter Tarta?y, and reach Kata^ in about 
three months. It is an extremely difficult road, and there 
are impetuous torrents that can be crossed only by means 
of cords extended from rock to rock.- The caravans x’e- 
turncd with musk, China-^wood [bois de Chine], rhubarb and 

^ Sec p. 427, footnote i 

*** This is an early mention' of the rope suspension-bridges, jkolas, 
which are common in Kashmir and Tibet, the ropes being made of 
liemp, or wlHoW' or birch twigs. , ^ 

® A, Iso known as China-root, used in the same way as sarsaparilla, to 
which species it belongs. It, is held in great esteem at the present day 
in the. native phamiacopceks of India and China* 
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mamiron} a small root in great repute for the cure of bad 
eyes ; and in returning through Great Tibet they further 
loaded themselves with the produce of that country, such 

muskj crystal, jade j and especially with a (|iiantity of very 
fine wool of two kinds, the first from the sheep of that 
country, and th^latter which is known by the name of iouEj 
and resembles, as already observed, the beaver, and should 
rather be called hair than wool. But since Ckah^Jckaii s 
irruption into Great Tibet, the King has not only inter- 
dicted the passage of caravans, but forbidden any person 
from KacJiemire to enter his dominions. IJiis is the reason 
why the caravans now take their departure front Faina on 
the Ganges so as to avoid his territories : they leave Great 
Tibet on the left and proceed directly to the kingdom of 
slaves, LassaJ- 

In regard to the kingdom known here by the name of 
Kacheguer, which is in my opinion the same as onr maps 
call Kascar, I shall relate all the information I have col- 
lected from merchants, natives of that country, who when 
they heard that Aureng^Zebe intended to visit Kackemire, 
brought into this kingdom for sale a great nnmber of young 
slaves, girls and boys. 

They say that Kacheguer lies to the east of Kachemire 
inclining somewhat to the northward ; ^ that the shortest 
route from one kingdom to the other is through GreM Tibet, 
but, that passage being now shut, they were under the 
necessity of taking tlie road of Little Tibet The first town 
they passed in returning was Gourlcke,^ the last town de- 

^ Still, under the name of MamiranA-Chini, a popular drag in the 
bazaars of the Punjab. It is ground up with rose-water and then 
applied to the eyes. See Balfour, Cyclop, of India, s,v. 

^ The route from Patna to Lha.sa was through Nepal , and md the 
Kuti (Nialam) Pass to Shigatz^, and thence to Lhasa. From Lhasa 
there was a trade-route to Sining Fu on the Chinese frontier, north-east 
through Kokgsai and the Charing Nor. This being the Patim-China 
route mentioned by Bernier on the next page. 

* As a matter of fact the town of Kashgar is in 76® 6' 47^' E. 
and Srinagar is in 74® 50^ Gurez^or Gurais. 
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pciideiit upon Kachemire, and four days’ journey from tlie 
city of Kachemire : from Gourtchej they wei*e eight days in 
reaching EskerdoUf^ the capital of Tihci ; and in two 
days more they came to a small town called Chekciy also ^ 
witliin the territory of Liflk Tibet, and situated on a river 
celebrated for its medicinal waters. In iilteen days they 
carne to a large forest^ on the confines of Little Tihetj and 
in fifteen diiys more they arrived at Kachcguer, a small 
town which was formerly the royal residence^ though now 
the King of Kacheguer resides at Joarkxmd''^ a little more to 
tile north, and ten days journey from Kacheguer. These 
merchants added that the distancefrom the town of 
guer to Kulaij is not more than a two months’ voyage ; 
that caravans go tliither every year, which return laden 
with the articles 1 have enumerated, and proceed to Persia 
by way of Vsbek ; as there are others tliat go from Kata^ 
to Patna, in Hlndoustan. They also informed me that the 
way li'om Kacheguer to Kataif is through a small town, 
eight days’ journey from Cofen, and that Coien ^ is the last 
town on that side in the kingdom of Kacheguer. The road 
from Kachemire to Kacheguer, they said, is extremely bad, 
and among other difficult paths, there is the place where, in 
every season, you must go a quarter of a league over iceA 

^ Skardii, taken by the Maharaja Gulab Singh in 1840. Pld Gurez, 
it is fourteen marches from Srinagar ; the marches may have been 
longer in Bernier’s time. 

- Shigar, on the river of that name. 

Yarkand is to the south-east of the town of Kashgar, 

* It is interesting to note Bernier’s use of this word here. It is the 
name for China which would be used by his informants, the merchants 
from Kashgar, see p. 426, although he was probably under the im- 
pression, a very common one at his lime, that Katay or Cathay was a 
country to the north of China. Father Martini, in his Novus Atlas 
Simmis {1655), was one of the first to fully recognise its identity with 
China. See p. 155 text, and footnote *. 

® Khotan. ^ 

® This refers to a route from Skardd to Yarkand, which crossed the 
Baltero Glacier, which now, .owing, to changes in the ice, is no longer 
passable. 
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This is all the information I could collect concerning 
these regions ; it is certainly confused and scanty, but after 
all will be found tolerably complete considering the igno- 
^ ranee of these people, seldom able to give reasons for any- 
thing, and that I had also to deal with interpreters who 
experienced thp utmost difficulty both in clearly stating 
my interrogatories, and in explaining satisfactorily the 
answers^ 

Here I intended to close this letter, or rather this book, 
and take my leave of you until our return to Dchii ; but my 
inclination for writing is still strong, and 1 enjoy some 
leisure. I shall endeavour, therefore, to answer the five 
questions which you put to me in your last letter, on be- 
half of the industrious and inquisitive Monmmr Thevenot,^ 
who makes greater and more important discoveries in his 
study than others who circumnavigate the globe. 

His first inquiry is, whether it be true that Jews have 
for a long period resided in the kingdom of Kachemire : 
whether they be in possession of the Holy Scriptures, and, 
if so, whether there be any discrepancy between their Old 
Testament and our own. 

The second request is, that I should communicate what- 
ever observations I may have made concerning tho Momon, 
or Season of the periodical rains in the Indies, 

The third, that I make him acquainted with my remarks 
and opinions upon the singular regularity of the winds and 
currents in the seas of the hidies. 

The fourth, whether the kingdom of Bengak be as 
fertile, rich, and beautiful as is commonly reported. 

The fifth, that I give a decisive opinion on the old con- 
troversies as to the causes of the Nile*s increase. 

^ Hence doubtless arose the errors in staling the relative bearings of 
Kashmir and Kashgar, and Kashgar, Yarkand. 

‘•J MelcMsedec, the uncle of the TmvdUr^ Jean de Thevenot (1633- 
1667), is the welbknown of travels (Fol Paris, 1663 

and was born about 1620, and died in 1692. He was the French 
Hakluyt and Purchas* 
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Jmwer to ihe first Inquiry, concerning the Jews, 

I would be iis much pleased as Monneur Thevenot him- 
self if were found in these mountainous regions; I 
mean such Jews as he wunild no doubt desire to find^ — 
Jews descended from the tribes transported by Shalmaneser : 
but you may assure that gentleman that^ although there 
seems ground for believing that some of them were for- 
merly settled in these coimtries, yet the whole population 
is at present either Geniiie or Mahometan, In China, indeed, 
tliere are probably people of that nation, for I have lately 
seen letters in the hands of our reverend Father the Jesuit 
of Dehlt, wnntten by a German Jesuit from Pekin, wherein he 
states that he Inul conversed with Jems in that city, who 
adhered to the forms of Judaism and retained the books 
of the Old Testament^ They %vere totally ignorant of 

^ The first settlement of the Jews in China is said to have taken place 
in A.D. 1163 {Eneyci. Brit., nth ed.). John de MarignolU, who was 
Papal Legate to the court of the Great Khan, and was in Peking 
(Cambalec) in 1341, states that he had many and glorious disputations 
with the Jews and other sectaries, and also made a great harvest of 
souls in that P^mpire. 

The Genuan Jesuit referred to was in all probability Father Johann 
Adam Schall, or Schaal as sometimes given, a German from Zell (Celle 
in Hanover), not Cologne, as has been stated by some writers. Father 
Scball was born in 159G came to China in 1622, and died at Peking in 
1666. He was a great mathematician, and was one of those ‘followers 
of the doctrine of the Lord of Pleaven* (i.e. Christians), who were 
appointed to reform the Chinese calendar, the calculations of which 
had fallen into disorder. This was by a special decree of the Emperor, 
and the work was duly finished ‘ by means of the new system of the 
Foreigners ^ In 1628, Father Scball was held in great esteem by the 
limperor of China, who conferred upon him the Mandarin’s button of 
the first grade, and as we know from independent Chinese sources the 
very great esteem in which this missionary from Je-rh-ma-ni (Germany) 
was held by all classes in the Chinese Empire, at Peking and elsewhere, it 
is cfuite likely that the Chinese Jews would ask him to rule over them. 
Schall was a constant contributor , to Kircher’s stores of learning, and 
his portrait in Chinese official dress will be found at p, 03 of China 
Jiiusirai&,m which work a copy of the inscription tablets 'on the Jesuit 
church at^ Peking, built by Schall, is given at^ p, 107, from which we 
learn his birthplace as follows, .'.'PATEE • Joannes • adamus 
SCHAL • A • ZELh • GERMANUS «... 
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the death of Jesus Chuist and had expressed a wish to 
appoint the Jesuit their Kakau ^ if he would abstain from 
swine’s flesh. 

^ There are, however, many signs of Judaism, to be found 
in this country. On entering the kingdom after crossing 
the Pire-penjale^mo\m\&ms, the inhabitants in the frontiCT 
villages struck me as resembling Jctvs. Their countenance 
and manner, and that inde.scribable peculiarity w'hich en- 
ables a traveller to distinguish the inhabitants of different 
nations, all seemed to belong to tliat ancient people. You 
are not to ascribe what I say to mere fancy, tlie Jeuish 
appearance of these villagers having been remarked by 
our Jesuit Father, and by several other Europeans, long 
before I visited Kachemire. ” 

A second sign is the prevalence of the name of Mmisa, 
which means Moses, among the inhabitants of this city' 
notwithstanding they are all Muhimetans. 

A third is the common tradition that Solomon visited 
this country, and that it was he who opened a passage for 
the waters by cutting the mountain of Baramoule. 

A fourth, the belief that Moses died in the city of 
KacJiemtf e, and that his tomb is within a league of it. 

And a fifth may be found in the generally received 
opinion that the small and extremely ancient edifice seen 
on one of the high hills was built by Solomon ; and it is 
therefore called the Throne of Solomon to this day. ^ 

You will see then, that I am not disposed to deny that 
Jews may have taken up their residence in Kachemire.^ 

f Khakan, or more properly Khdqdn, the Xaydros of the Byzantine 
historians, the title of the Mogol Chingiz, and those who .succeeded him 
on the throne of Northern China. The Great Caan of the early 

travellers, a Cs ^ 

In recent times visitors to Kashmir seeing the names Rahimju, Liisju 

Julju, etc., eta, common ones among the tradespeople who cater for 
foreign visitors iii Srinagar, written up as Rahim Jew, Lus Jew, Jui. 
Jew, have Knagined that the liearers of the.se names were Jews by 
nationality ! ! The Jewish cast of foature-s of many of the inhabitants of 
Kashmir is noticed by many modern travellers, 
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The purity of tht‘ir law, after a lapse of ages, may have 
been, c{,)r,rupte<!, niitil, having long degenerated into 
idolatry, tliey were induced, like many other pagans, to 
adopt the creed of Mahomet? 

it is e(M*tain that many Je?es are settled in. Pemaj at Lar 
and Ifyspmi ; and in llmdoustan, t(,> wards and Cochm? 

I also learn that in Ethiopia, where they are very numer- 
ous, these people .'ire remarkable for courage and military 
prowess ; and if I am to believe two a.mbassaclors from 
the Klhiopkm King, lately at thi^s court, there was a Jew, 
fiftci'U or siKtt'cn years ago, grown so formidable, that he 
eudeavotired to erect an independent kingdom in a certain 
small and mountainous district diflicult of access. 


Amwer to the second IiKju'uy^ eonceniing the 
Ferlodlctd Rains in the Indies. 

The snn Is so strong and oppressive in the Indies during 
the whole year, particularly during eight months, that the 
ground would be completely burnt, and i*endered sterile 
and uiiinliabitable, if Providence did not kindly provide 
a remedy, and wisely ordain that in the month of July, 
wlien the heat is most intense, rains begin to fall, which 
continue three successive months. Tlie temperature of 

^ Tlie Moslem historian known as Alh^rCmf, who was bom in a.d. 
973, says in his description of Kashmir, talking of the inhabitants : 
*They are particiilady anxious about the natural strength of their 
country, and therefore take always much care to keep a strong hold 
upon the entrances and roads leading into it. In consequence it is very 
difficult to iiave any commerce with them. In former times they used 
to allow one or two foreigners to enter their country, particularly Jews, 
but at present they do not allow any Hindu w'hom they do not know 
personally to enter, much less other people/ — P. 206, vol. i., English 
Ed. l>y Dr. Edward C. Sachau. London ; Trirbner, i 388 . 

* It is said that Jews settled in Cochin in the first^year of the 
Cliristlan era, and from copperplates still extant it is put beyond doubt 
that the Jewish church was firmly established there- by the eighth cen- 
tury. There is a regular Jews^ quarter in the town of Cochin, 
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the air thus becomes supportable, md the earth is rendered 
truitful. Ihese rains are not, however, so exactly regular 
as to descend undeviatingly on the same day or week 
^According to the observations I have made in various 
places, particularly in Dehli, where I resided a long time 
they are never ^the same two yefu-s together. Sometimes 
they commence or terminate a fortnight or three weeks 
sooner or later, and one year they may be more abundant 
than another. I have even known two entire years pass 
without scarcely a drop of min, and the consequences of 
tha,t extraordinary drought were wide-spreading sickness 
and famine. It should be observed too that the rainy 
season is earlier or later, and more or less plentiful, i„ 
different countries, in proportion to their pro.ximity or 
remoteness from one another. I„ Bengale, for instance 
and along the coast of Koromandd, as far as the Island of 
Ceylon the rains begin and end a month sooner than to- 
ward the coast of Malabar; and in Bengale they fall veiy 

violently for four months, in the course of which it some- 

fames poi^ during eight days and nights without the least 
intermiasion. In Dehli and Agra, however, the rains are 
neither so abundant nor of such long continuance; two' or 
three days often elapsing without the slightest shower; and 
from dawn of day to nine or ten o’clock in the morning, 

It commonly rams very little, and sometimes not at all It 
struck me very particularly that the rains come from dif- 
ferent quarters in different countries. Intheneighbour- 
hood of DeM they come from the east, where Bengale is 
situated; m the province of Be,igale and on the coast of 
Koromandel, from the south; and on the coast of Malabar 
almost invariably from the west. 

I have also remarked one tiling, about which, indeed, 
there is a perfect agreement of opinion in these parts,— 
that accordingly as the heat of summer comes earlier or 

t me, so the rams come sooner or later, are more or les8 
abundant, and continue a longer or a shorter period. 
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Fn >111 these observations I have been l{‘d to believe that 
the heat of the earth and the rarefaction of the air are 
the principal causes of these rains which they attract. 
The atmosphere of the circumjacent seas being colder,^ 
more condensed, and thicker, is filled with clouds drawn 
from the water by the great lieat of tl^e summer, and 
whi<‘b, driven and agitated by the winds, discharge them- 
selves naturally upon land, where the atmosphere is hotter, 
more rarefied, lighter, and less resisting than on the sea ; 
and thus this discliarge is more or less tardy and plentiful, 
a<!Cording a.s the heat comes early or late, and is more or 
less intense. 

It is also in accord with the observations contained in 
this dissertation to suppose that if the rains commence 
sooner on the coast of Koromandel than on the coast of 
Malabar j it is only because the summer is earlier; and 
that it is earlier may be owing to particular causes which it 
would not perhaps be difficult to ascertain if the country 
were properly examined. We know that according to the 
different situations of lands, in respect of seas or mountains, 
and In proportion as they are sandy, hilly, or covered with 
wood, summer is felt more or less early, and witli greater 
or less violence. 

Nor is it surprising that the rains come from different 
<|uarters; that on the coast of Koro 7 nand€l, for example, 
tliey come from the south, and on the Malahar coast from 
the west ; because it is apparently the nearest sea which 
sends the rain; and the sea nearest fXie Koromandel coast, 
and to which it is more immediately exposed, lies to the 
Koutli; as the sea which washes the coast of Malabar is to 
the wcist, extending itself towards Bah-d^imindel, Arabia, 
and the Persian Gulf. 

1 liave imagined, in fine, that although we see at Dehii 
the rainy clouds come from the east, yet their origin may 
be in. the seas which lie to the south of thaticity: and 
being intercepted by . some mountains or lands whose at- 
mosphere is colder, more condensed and resisting, they 
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aie forced to turn aside and discliar^e theniselves in a 
country where the air is more rarefied, and which conse- 
quently offers less resistance. 

c I had almost forgotten to notice another fact which fell 
under my obsei-vation while living in Dc/tli. Tliere never 
falls any heavy fain until a great quantity of clouds have 
passed, during several days, to the westward; as if it were 
necessaiy that the expanse of atmosphere to the west of 
Dehli should be first fiUed with clouds, and that those 
clouds finding some impediment, such as air less hot and 
less rarefied, and therefore more condensed and more cap- 
able of resistance ; or encountering other clouds and con- 
trary winds, they become so thick, overcharged and heavy, 
as to buret and descend in rain ; in the same manner as it 
happens when clouds are driven by the wind against some 
lofty mountain. 

Answer to the third Inquiry, concerning the Regularity of 

the Currents of the Sea, ami the Winds in the Indies.' 

As soon as the rains cease, which happens commonly 
about the beginning of October, the sea takes its course 
toward the South, and the cold North wind rises. This 
wind continues four or five months without any intermis- 
sion. It blows the whole of this time with equal force, 
unattended with tempests, and always from the same quar- 
ter, excepting sometimes for a single day when it changes 
or lulls. After the expiration of this period, the winds 
blow for about two months without any regularity. This 
is called the intermediate season, or, as the Dutch have very 
con'ectly named it, the time of the doubtful and variable 
winds. Ihese two months being passed, the sea resumes 
its course from the South to the North, and the South wind 
commences and continues to blow and the current continues 
to run fousr or five months from the same quarter. There 
then elapse about two months more, which constitute the 
other intermediate season. In these intervals Navigation 
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Is extremely difficult aiicl perilous^ but during the two sea- 
sons it is very easy;, pleasant, and safe, excepting only the 
latter part of the South-wind season. It ought not, thei'e- 
forc, to excite your surprise that the Indians, who are a very^ 
timid people and ignorant of the art of navigation, under- 
take pretty long and important voyages ; s^ch as from Ben- 
gale to Tanassenj, Aalieni, Malacca, Burnt, and Makasmr, or to 
Masllpaiam, Cej/lon, the Maldives, Moka, and Bender- A bhassi/. 
TIkw are of com‘se very careful to avail themselves of the 
favourable Season for going and the favourable season for 
returning. It often happens, however, that they are de- 
tained beyond the proper time, overtaken by bad weather, 
and w'reckeci. This is indeed sometimes the case with 
Enropeans, although they be far better Sea-men, bolder 
and more skilful, and the condition and equipment of 
whose vessels are so greatly superior. Of the two inter- 
mediate Seasons, the one which follows the South wind is 
without comparison the more dangerous, being much more 
subject to storms and sudden squalls. That wind, even 
during tlie season, is generally more impetuous and unequal 
than the North wind. I must not omit to notice in this 
place, that toward the end of the Season of the South-wind 
and during the rains, although there be a perfect calm out 
at sea, yet near the coasts, for a distance of fifteen or twenty 
leagues, the weather is extremely tempestuous. The cap- 
tains of Europeaii and other vessels should consequently he 
careful to approach the coast of the Indies, that of Surat e or 
Masiipatam, for instance, just after the termination of the 
rains ; otherwise they incur gi*eat risk of being dashed on 
shore. 

Such is the order of the seasons in the Indies, so far at 
least as my observations justify mein speaking upon the 
subject. I wish it were in my power to trace every effect 
to its true cause; but how is it possible to unravel these 
proibinid secrets of Nature 1 I have imagined,^n the first 
place, that the air by which our Globe is surrounded ought 
to be considered one of its component parts, just as much 
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them, and with whom they are an article of considerable 
trade. Amon^ other fruits, they preserve lar^e ciirom^ 
such as we have in Europe, a certain delicate root about 
^the length of sarsapcmlla, that common fruit of the Indies 
called amha,^ another called ancmas,^ small miroholans,^ 
which are exceli^mt, limes, and ginger, 

Bengal e, it is true, yields not so much wheat as Eggpt; 
but if this be a defect, it is attributable to the inhahit<*iiits, 
who live a great deal more upon rice than the Egifptians, 
and seldom taste bread. Nevertheless, wheat is cultivated 
in sufficient quantity for the consumption of the country, 
and for the making of excellent and cheap sea-biscuits, 
with which the crews of European ships, English, Dutch 
and Fortuguese, are supplied. The three or four sorts of 
vegetables which, together with rice and butter,^ form the 
chief food of the common people, are purchased for the 
merest trifle, and for a single roupie twenty or more good 
fowls may be bought. Geese and ducks are proport ionably 
cheap. 1 here are also goats and sheep in abundanct ^ ; 
and pigs are obtained at so low a price that the Por- 
tuguese, settled in the country, live almost entirely 
upon pork. This meat is salted at a cheap rate by tlie 
Dutch and English, for the supply of their vessels. Fish 
of every species, whether fresh or salt, is in the saine 
profusion. In a word, Bengale abounds with every 

1 See p. 249. 

® This is the name, from the Brazilian nana or nanas, of the pine- 
apple in every country where it has been introduced from its original 
habitat in America, except England. This fruit is now very common 
in many parts of India, especially in those places that were Portuguese 
settlements, or came under the influence of that people. 

» Myrobalans, the dried fruit of Termmalia Bikrka, T, ckebnla, 
etc,, exported from India from a very remote period, and which had 
a high reputation in the mediaeval pharmacopoeia. 

* That is, ghee, which is clarified butter. In preparing it, the butter 
is boiled untg all the watery particles and curds have been thrown off 
by repeated skimmings. When the liquid is clear oil, it is poured into 
a vessel to cool, which it does in a granulated form, and if originally 
well boiled, will keep for years without taint 
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necessary of life ; and it is this abundance tliat lias 
iiidoced so many Porhiguese, Half-castes^'^ and other 
Chrksikms^ driven from their different settlements by the 
Diitvkf to seek an asylum in this fei'tile kingdom. The. 
Jesfiiis and AagHsfinSj who have large churches and are 
pemiitted the free and iimnolested e::^ercise of their 
rt ligioii^ assured me that Ogoul? alone contains from eight 
to nine thousand Christians, and that in other parts of the 
kingdom their number exceeded five-and-twenty thousand. 
The rich exuberance of the coimtiy, together with the 
beauty and amiable disposition of the native womeiij, has 
givcni rise to a proverb in common use among the 
Poriagnese, English, and Dutch, that the Kingdom of Bengale 
lias a liundred gates open for entrance, but not one for 
departure. 

I n regjird to valuable commodities of a nature to attract 
foreign merchants, I am acquainted with no country 
where so great a variety is found. Besides the sugar I 
have spoken of^ and which may be placed in the list of 
valuable commodities^ there is in Bengale such a quantity 
of cotton and silks, that the kingdom may be called the 
c‘ommc>n storehouse for those two kinds of merchandise, 
not of Hindousiau or the Empire of the Gt^eat Mogol only, 
but of all the neighbouring kingdoms, and even of Eurojye, 
i have been sometimes amazed at the vast quantity of 
cotton cloths, of every sort, foe and coarse, white and 
coloured, which the Hollanders alone export to different 
places, especially to Japan and Europe, The English, the 
Portuguese, and the native merchants deal also in these 
articles to a considerable extent. The same may be said 
of the silks and silk stuffs of ail sorts. It is not possible 
to conceive the quantity drawn every year from Bettgale 
for the supply of the whole of the Mogol Emjnre, as far 
as Idthor and Cahol, and generally of all those foreign 
nations to which the cotton cloths are sent. ^ The silks 
are not certainly so fine as those of Persia, Spia, Sayd, 

^ Mffsticas, in the original. 
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and Band} but they are of a much lower price ; and I 
know from indisputable authority that, if they were well 
selected and wrought with care, they might be maiiu- 
J'actured into most beautiful stuffs. The Dutch have some- 
times seven or eight hundred natives employed in their silk 
factory at Kasseu^-Basar, where, in like manner, the E7tglixh 
and other merchants employ a proportionate number. 

Bengah-. is also the principal emporium for saltpetre. A 
prodigious quantity is imported from Patna.^ It is carried 
down the Ganges with great tacility, and the Didch and 
English send large cargoes to many parts of the Indies, 
and to Europe, ^ 

Lastly^ it is from this fruitful kingdom^ that the best 
lac, opium, wax, civet, long pepper, and various drugs are 
obtained ; and butter,^ which may appear to you an in- 
considerable article, is in such plenty, that although it 
be a bulky article^ to export, yet it is sent by sea to nuin- 
berless places. 


1 Siiida and Beirut (Beyrout), still great silk-producing places, on the 
Joies of the Levant. Saida, close to the ancient site of Sidon, and 
Beirut about 25 miles to the north. 

2 One of the principal refineries of saltpetre w.as at Chuprah, about 
miles from Patna, where the French. Dutch, and Portuguese h.ad 

factories. 

» Ghee, see p. 438. There is still a large export tr.acle in this 

aiticle, and the following table shows the quantity and value of ghee 
consigned from India, to foreign countries, from recent returns : 



1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

Quantity in lbs., . 

Value in Rupees, . 

469.581 

1.69,905 

611,254 

2,26,940 

530,543 

2,00,117 


. o* the large vessels made of 

dried skins {kuppA in Ilmdostanee), in which it was then exported. 
At the present time ghee is as a rule shipped in iron * drums ’ or larce 
tin canisters^ ^ 
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It is fair to acknowiedgej however^ that strangers seldom 
lirul the air salabrious, particularly near the sea. There 
was a great mortality among the Dutch and English when 
they lirst settled in Bengale ; and I saw in BalasoD two^ 
very fine English vessels^ which had remained in that port 
a twelvemonth in consequence of the Wcijijr with Holland^ 
and at the expiration of that period, were unable to put to 
.sea, because the greater part of the cre^vs had died. Both 
the English and Dutch now live with more caution and the 
mortality is diminished. The masters of vessels take care 
that their crews drink less punch;- nor do they permit 
them so frequently to visit the Indian women, or the dealers 
in amc''‘ and tohacco. Good Vin de Grave or Canary and 
Chims wines, taken in moderation, are found excellent 
preservatives against the effects of bad air, therefore I 
maintain that those who live carefully need not be sick, 
nor will tlie mortality be greater among them than with 
tiie rest of tlie world. Bouleponge is a drink composed of 
arac, a spirit distilled from molasses, mixed with lemon 
juice, w^ater and nutmeg; it is pleasant enough to the 
taste, hut most hurtful to body and health. 

I.n describing the beauty of Bengale, it should be re- 
marked that throughout a country extending nearly an 
huiulred leagues in length, on both banks of the Ganges, 

^ The port of Balasor on the Orissa coast is still frequented by sloops 
from the Madras coast and Ceylon. In the Balasor District were 
several considerable ports in Bernier^s time, 

® ^ Bouleponges * in the original. A curious combination of the name 
of the dririk and the vessel in which it was brewed. BoU-Ponjis 
emtaiming the talc of the Bucaneer: A Bottle of Bed Ink : The Decline 
mid Fall of Ghosts, and other ingredients, 2 vols. Svo, was the name 
adopted in 1S52 by H, Meredith Parker, a Bengal civilian well known 
in the Lower Provinces for his literary and dramatic tastes, as the title 
of a book which he wrote. Bimle is still the German name for punch, 
and the allied drinks. 

^ The Bengal arrack was held in great repute in those <Jfiys. Oving- 
ton, in A mj&£e to Surait in ike Year 1686, Lond., 1696, says of it, 
^Bengal is a much stronger spirit than that of Goa, though both are 
matle use of by the Europeans in making punch. 
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from Rnje-Mehale to the sea, is an endless number of 
channels,! cut, in bygone ages, from that river with im- 
mense labour, for the conveyance of merchandise and of 
4:he water itself, which is reputed by the Indians to be 
superior to any in the world. These channels are lined on 
both sides with^towns and villages, thickly peopled with 
Gentiles; and with extensive fields of rice, sugar, com, 
three or four sorts of vegetables, mustard, sesame for oil, 
and small mulberri/-trees, two or three feet in height^ 
for the food of silk-worms. But the most striking and 
peculiar beauty of Be?igale is the innumerable islands filling 
the vast space between the two banks of the Ganges, in 
some places six or seven days’ journey asunder. These 
islands vary in size, but are all extremely fertile, surrounded 
with wood, and abounding in fruit-trees, and pine-apples, 
and covered with verdure ; a thousand water-channels rmi 
through them, stretching beyond the sight, and resembling 
long walks arched with tr-ees. Several of the islands, 
nearest to the sea, are now abandoned by the inhabitants,^ 
who were exposed to the attacks and ravages of the 
Arracan^ pirates, spoken of in another place. At present 
they are a dreary waste, wherein no living creature is seen 
except antelopes, hogs, and wild fowls,* that attract tigers. 

In the original canaux, from which it would almost appear that 
the artificial river embankments of Bengal led Bernier to believe that 
the rivers themselves were canals, the work of human agency in times 
past ; although further on, at p. 453, he states that the periodical rains 
in Bengal obviate the necessity of cutting irrigation canals in that 
country, as has to be done in Egypt. 

2 Remains of houses and embankments have been found in isolated 
parts of this tract, called the Sundarbans ; and various attempts, which 
have been to some extent successful in the northern portion, at reclaim- 
ing and cultivating the land have been made from time to time since 
the British acquired Bengal. 

» In the original, ‘ Corsaires Franguys de Rakan see p. 175. 

Jungle fowl. In the original, volatiles devemts sativa^es, Bernier 
being apparently under the impression that the jungle fowl to be met 
with in the Sundarbans were descended from domestic poultry that 
escaped and became wild. 
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whieli so!¥ietimes swim from one island to another. In 
traversing the Ga)ig(\s' in small rowing boats, the usual 
mode of conveyance among these islands, it is in many 
places dangerous to land, and great care must be had that^ 
the !)oat, %vhic:h during the night is fastened to a tree, be 
kept at some distance from the shore, ^or it constantly 
iiappens that some person or another falls a prey to tigers. 
Ill esc ferocious animals are veuy apt, it is said, to enter 
into the l)OJit itself^ while the people are asleep, and to 
cai-ry away some victim, who, if we are to believe the 
Ixjatmen of the country, generally liappens to be the 
stoutest and fattest of tlie party. 

I remember a nine days' voyage that I made from Pipli 
to Ogouil, among these islands and channels, which I can- 
not omit relating, as no day passed without some extra- 
ordinary accident or adventure. When my seven-oai*ed 
scallop had conveyed us out of the river of Pipli} and we 
had advanced three or four leagues at sea, along the coast, 
on our way to the islands and channels, we saw the sea 
covered with lish, apparently large carp^ which were pur- 
sued by a great number of dolphins, I desired my men to 
row that way, and perceived that most of them were lying 
on their side as if they had been dead ; some moved slowly 
along, and others seemed to be struggling and turning 
about as if stupefied. We caught four-and-twenty with our 
hands, and observed that out of the mouth of every one 
issued a bladder, like that of a carp 3 which was full of air 
and of a reddish colour at the end, I easily conceived that 

^ Pippli of Blaea’s map), at one time a very famous 

port, and the most important harbour on the Orissa coast, on the 
Subarnareka River, about 16 miles from its mouth, the earliest mari- 
time settlement of the English in Bengal, founded in 1634, on the ruins 
of the Portuguese factory. Owing to changes in the course of the river 
not one stone now remains to mark the spot where the famous port once 
stood. It was probably here that Bernier saw the Englfsh vessels he 
mentions at p. 441, Subamarekaj about 12 miles from the mouth of 
the river, now a mere resort for fishing boats, was also at one time a 
considerable harbour of the Balasor district, after the decay of Pippli. 
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it was this bladder which prevented the fish from sinkinn-, 
but could never undei-staiid why it thus protruded, unless 
it were that having been long and closely pursued by the 
^olphim, they made such violent efforts to escape, that the 
bladder swelled, became red, and was forced out of the 
mouth. I have^j-ecounted this circumstance to a hundred 
sailors, whom I found incredulous; with the exception, in- 
deed, of a Dutch pilot, who informed me that, sailing in a 
large vessel along the coasts of China, his attention was 
an-ested by a similar appearance, and that putting out their 
boat they caught, as we did, with only their liands, many 
of the fish. 


The day following we arrived, at rather a late hour, 
among the islands ; and having chosen a sja.t that ai)peared 
free from tigen, we landed and lighted a fire. 1 ordered 
a couple of fowls and some of the fish to be dressed, and 
we made an excellent supper. The fish was delicious. I 
then re-embarked, and ordered my men to row on till nio-ht. 
1 here would have been danger in losing our way in the 
dark among the different channels, and therefore we re- 
tired out of a main channel in search of a snug creek 
where we passed the night; the boat being fastened to a 
thick branch of a tree, at a prudent distance from the 
shore. While keeping watch, I witnessed a Phmomenmi 
of Nature such as I had twice observed at Dchli I beheld 
a lunar rainbow, and awoke the whole of my company, 
who all expressed much surprise, especially two PoHugime 
pilots, whom I had received into the boat at the request 
of a friend. They declared that they had neither seen 
nor Iieard of such a rainbow. 

The third day, we lost ourselves among the channek, 
and I know not how we should have recovered our rio'ht 
course, had we not met with some PoHugtme, yvho were 
employed in making salt on one of the islands. This ni<dit 
^am, our feoat being under shelter in a small channel, my 
Portugmse, who were full of the strange appearance on the 
preceding night, and kept their eyes constantly fixed 
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toward the heavens^ roused me from my sleep and pointed 
out another rainbow as beautiful and as well defined as the 
last. You are not to imagine that I mistake a halo for an 
iris, I am familiar with the former, because during th^ 
rainy season at Dehli, there is scarcely a month in which a 
halo is not frequently seen round the iijioon. But they 
appear only when that luminaiy is veiy high above the 
horizon : I have observed them three and four nights 
successively, and sometimes I have seen them doubled. 
Hie im of which I speak was not a circle about the moony 
hut was placed in an opposite direction, in the same 
relative position as a solar rainbow. Whenever I have 
seen a night irb, the moon has been at the west and the 
im at the east. The moon was also nearly complete in its 
orb, because otherwise the beams of light would not, I 
conceive, be sufficiently powerful to form the rainbow ; nor 
ivas the irk so white as the halo, but more strongly marked, 
and a variety of colours was even discernible. Thus you 
see tiiat I am more happy than the ancients, who, accord- 
ing to Arklolle, had observed no lunar rainbows before his 
time. 

In the evening of the fourth day we withdrew, as usual, 
out of the main channel to a place of security, and passed 
a most extraordinary night. Not a breath of wind was 
felt, and the air became so hot and sufifiicating that we 
could scarcely breathe. The bushes around us were so full 
of glow-worms that they seemed ignited ; and fires resem- 
bling flames arose every moment to the great alarm of our 
sailors, who did not doubt that they were so many devils. 
Two of these luminous appearances wei’e very remarkable. 

( >ne was a great globe of fire, which continued longer than 
the time neces.sary to repeat a Pater, the other looked like 
a small tree all in flames, and lasted above a quarter of an 
hour. 

The night of the fifth day was altogether dreadful and 
perilous. A storm arose so violent, that although we were, 
as we thought, in excellent shelter under trees, and our 
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boat carefully fastened, yet our cable was broken, and we 
should have been driven into the main channel, there 
inevitably to perish, if I and my two Portuguese had not, 
J?y a sudden and spontaneous movement, entwined oui 
arms round the branches of trees, which we held tightly 
for the space of ^two hours, while the tempest was raging 
with unabated force. No assistance was to be expected 
from my Indian boatmen, whose fears completely over- 
came them. Our situation while clinging for our lives to 
the trees was indeed most painful ; the rain fell as if 
poured into the boat from buckets, and the lightning and 
thunder were so vivid and loud, and so near our heads, that 
we despaired of sm-viving this horrible night.i 

Nothing, however, could be more pleasant than the 
remainder of the voyage. We arrived at Ogon/i/ on the 
ninth day, and my eyes seemed never sated witli gazing on 
the delightful countiy through which we passed. My 
trunk, however, and all my wearing-apparel w'ere wet, the 
poultiy dead, the fish spoilt, and the whole of my biscuits 
soaked with rain. 

Answer to thejifth Inquiry, cmicerning- the Periodical 
Rising of the Nile. 

I know not whether my solution of this fifth question 
will be satisfactory; but I shall impart opinions formed 
after having been twice a witness of the increase, after 
having given to the subject the whole of my attention, and 
after making certain observations in the Indies which afford 
some facilities for the disquisition, which must have been 
wanting to the great man who has written .so ingeniously 
and learnedly on this interesting topic, although he never 
saw Egypt but in his study. 

' Bernier agpears to have travelled from Pippli to Hooghly, not by 
the main channel of the river, hut through minor channels; All those 
who are familiar with the nature of the Sundarban tracts will be able 
to testify to the vividness of the traveller’s description of his journey. 
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I have jdready mentioned that while the two Ethiopian 
ambassadors were at Dehli, my Agah^ Daneckmend-kmi, 
whose tliirst for knowledge is incessant invited them 
frc{|uciitly to his honse^ and that I was always one of the 
party d His object was to be made acquainted with the 
state of their coimhy, and the nature of Rs government 
Among* other subjects, we spoke a great deal about the 
source of the Nikj which is called by them Abbabilc, 
They spoke of its source as of a thing generally well 
known, and concerning which no one entertained any 
doubt. One of the ambassadors had even seen it, accom- 
panied by a Mogol who had returned with him to 
Hiiidomian, They told us that the source of the river 
Nik is in the country of the Agaus ; that it gushes out of 
the earth by twm large and bubbling springs near one 
another, and fonning a small lake of about thirty or forty 
paces in length ; that the river issuing from this lake is of 
considerable size, and that in its progress it receives many 
tributary waters, which swell it to an important stream. 
They went on to observe, that this stream pursues a 
winchng course, and forms an extensive peninsula; and 
that after descending from several steep rocks, it falls into 
a large lake, in the country of Dmnbia, only four or five 
days’ journey from the source, and three short journeys 
from Gofider, the capital of Ethiopia ; that having traversed 
this lake, the river leaves it, with the accession of all the 
waters which fall into the lake ; passes through Sonmr^ the 
chief city of the Funges or Barberis, tributaries to the King 
of MtMopiaj whence, tumbling among the cataracts, it 
pursues its way into the plains of Messer,^ that is, Egypt 
When the ambassadors had furnished these particulars 
as to the source and course of the Nile, 1 wished to form 
some idea of the situation of the country where the soui-ce 

, ^ See p. 134 si ssq. 

The Arabic Misr. This name and the Hebrew Mur aim certainiy 
are of Semitic origin, and perhaps mean ‘ frontier-land Briu, 

nth ed.Jx* 
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is found: I therefore inquired in what part of Africa, 
relatively to Bab-ePmafidel, Dumhia is situated. But they 
could return no other answer than that it lay toward the 
^ Wed. I was surprised to hear this observation^ especially 
from the Mahometan ambassador^ who ought to be better 
informed than a^Christian of the relative bearings of places^^ 
because all Mahoinetans are bound, when repeating their 
prayers, to look toward Meca. He also persisted in saying 
that Dumhia is situated to the w^est of Bah-eUmaJidcl ; so 
that the source of the river Nile, according to these 
ambassadors, is considerably to the xiorth of the equator, 
and not to the south, wdiere it is placed by Ptolemy, and in 
all our maps. 

We inquired further of them when it rained in Ethiopia, 
and whether the rains were periodical in that coiintiy 
as in the Indies. They answered that it seldom or never 
rained along the coast of the Red Sea, from Sitaken, 
Arkiko, and the island of Masouva, to Bah-el-7rmidel, any 
more than at Moka, in Arabia Felix, on the opposite shore 
of that sea. In the interior of the coimtiy, however, in 
the province of the Agaus, in Dumbia, and the circumjacent 
provinces, the rains were veiy heavy during the two hottest 
months of summei’, those months when it also rains in the 
Indies, and exactly the time when, according to my com- 
putation, the increase of the Nik in Egypt takes place. 
They were quite a%vare, the ambassadors added, that the 
swelling of that river and the inundations of Egypt were 
caused by the rains of Ethiopia; and that the former 
country ow^ed its fecundity to the slime conveyed and 
deposited thither by the Nile. It was from these (‘Ircum- 
stances, they observed, that the Kings of Eihiopia <lerived 
the right of exacting tribute from Egypt; and when tliat 
kingdom was subdued by the Mahoinetaas, and its ChrlstiaE 
population became oppressed and exposed to every in- 
dignity, the Ethiopian Monarch had thoughts of turning 
the course of the xaver toward the Red Sea, ,a measure 
which would have destroyed the fertility of Egypt, and 
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consequently proved ruinous to the country: but the 
project appeared so gigantic, if not impracticable, that the 
attempt was never made to carry it into execution.^ 

All these particulars I had already been made acquainted^ 
with when at Moka^ in the course of various conversations 
with ten or a dozen Gander incr(;hant>s, sej^it eveiy year to 
tliat city by the King of Eihiopla for purposes of traffic 

^ This is a very curious version of tlie mediaival belief in Europe that 
the Abyssinian King, Presler John, received a large tribute from the 
Sultan of Egy]:>t to prevent him from diverting the course of the Nile. 
Simon Sijoli, wlio travelled in the Levant in 1384, states that the tribute 
was a ball of gold with a cross upon it, worth 3000 golden bezants, and 
many other references to this subject could be quoted, for some of which 
see Yule’.s Cathay and the IVay Thither, vol. h. pp. 34S-350. London. 
Printed for the Hakluyt Society, 1S66. Ariosto alludes to the belief 
in his Orlando Furioso, Canto xxxiii. v. io6, as follows : — 

*’Tis said, the Sultan, Egypt's Sovereign, 

As subject to the King, does tribute pay; 

Since he the Nile is able to restrain 

From its right course, and elsewhere cause it stray 

And Cairo, thus afflicted, cause remain, 

With famine, and the parts that round it lay, 

Senapus named, by those his Empire own, 

We call him Presto, or else Prester John.' 

Temple Henry Croker’s Translation, 
London, 1755. 

In our own time the feasibility of diverting the Nile into the Red 
Sea so as to ‘ put pressure on ’ Egypt has been several times mooted. 
In 1851 the late Dr. Beke forwarded to Lord Palmerston, then 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, a copy of his Mefnoir on the 
^ossiMlity of diverting the waters of the Nile so as to prevent the Irriga^ 
tion of Egypt, 

In The Times newspaper of the 9th October 1888 will be found a 
letter from Sir Samuel W. Baker, in which he attributes the then 
almormally low state of the Nile to some ‘unexplained interference 
with the river,' one of the results in his opinion of the abandonment of 
the Soudan ; and he goes on to reiterate his views as to the immense 
importance of the Soudan to Egypt, and the necessity for keeping a 
firm hand upon the basin of the Nile, * As an enemy in possession of 
the Blue Nile, and the Albara River could by throwing a dam across 
the empty bed . . . prevent the necessary flow towards Egypt. . . , 

I have seen a spot, about 230 miles from the mouth ofthe Aibara, where 
the river might be deflected without difficulty, and be forced to att 
eastern course towards the Red Sea.' 

p 
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with the vessels from the Indies. The information is 
useful^ as tending to demonstrate that tlie Nile increases 
only by means of the rains wliicli fall near its sonree, and 
^at a distance from Egypt But I attach still greater 
importance to my own observations., made upon two 
separate occasions during the overflowing of that river^ 
because they expose the fallacy of some popular opinions, 
and prove them to be merely vulgar and idle talcs^ the 
inventions of a people much given to superstition^ and lost 
in astonishment at witnessing the increase of a river during 
the heat of summer^ in a couiitiy where rain is unknown. 
I allude, among other conceits, to the notion that there is 
a certain determinate day on which the Nile begins its 
increase ; that a particular dew, called tlie Goule, falls on 
this first day of the increase, Avhich puts an end to the 
plague, no person dying of that disease wdien the Goute has 
begun to descend ; and that the overflowing of the Nik is 
owing to particular and secret causes. I have discovered 
that this celebrated stream, like other rivers, swells and 
overflows in consequence of abundant rains, and that wc 
are not to ascribe its increase to the fermentation of the 
nitrous soil of Egypt'^ 

I have seen it rise more than a foot, and become very 
turbid, nearly a month before the pretended determinate 
day of the increase. 

I have remarked, in the time of its increase, and 
before the opening of the irrigation channels, that after 
the water had swollen during some days a foot or two, it 
decreased little by little, and then began to increase anew ; 
and in this manner the river augmented or lessened, just 

^ The great cold in Western Tartary was attributed to the saltpetre 
in the soil, ‘The saltpetre with which these countries alxnmd may 
also contribute to this great cold, which is so violent that in digging the 
ground to three or four feet deep they take out clods quite frozen, as 
well as' pieces of ice,’ page 86 of Tke Bhtory of the Tartar Conquerors 
of China. '' Front the French of Fh‘e Pierre fosepk JO* Or Mans ^ S.f 
Translated by the Earl of Ellesmere^ with an Introduction by 
F, M. Major of the Brit. Mus% London, Hakluyt Soc,, 1854. 
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according as tlie rains did or did not fiill near its source. 
The same tiling is observable in our Loire ; it increases or 
diminishes in proportion to the rains on the moimtaiiis 
whence that river flows. ^ 

Once, on my return from Jermalem, I ascended the Nile 
from Damieiia to Cairoj about a month bcTore the day on 
which it is said that tlie Goiite falls ; and in the morning 
our clothes were soaked in consequence of the dew that 
had fallen during the night. 

I supped with M. de Bermon, our vice-consul at Rosetta, 
eight or ten days after the fall of the Gouie. Three of the 
party were that same evening seized with the plague, of 
whom two died on the eighth day ; and the other patient, 
who happened to be M. de Bermon himself, would perhaps 
have fallen a victim to the disease if I had not ventured to 
prescribe a remedy, and lanced his abscess. I caught the 
infection, and but for the bidier of to which I 

had immediate recourse, it might have been seen in my 
case also that men die of the plague after the descent of 
the Goute, The emetic, taken at the commencement of 
the disorder, performed wonders, and I was not confined 
to the house more than three or foim days. A Bedouin 
servant attended me ; he endeavoured to keep up my 
spirits by swallowing, without a moments hesitation, what 
remained of the soup I was taking ; and being a predes- 
tinarian, he laughed at the idea of clanger from the plague. 

I am far from denying that this distemper is generally 
attended with less danger after the Ml of the Goute^ All 
I maintain is, that the decrease of danger should not be 
attributed to the Gotde. In my opinion the mitigation of 
the disease is owing to the heat of the weather, then 
become intense, which opens the pores and expels the 
pestiferous and malignant humours that remained con- 
fined in the body. ^ 

Moreover I have carefully inquired of several or 

I Now called, antimony trichloride. 

^ Read rmst the Arabic for a captain of a boat, a pilot. 
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masters of boats, who have ascended the Nile to the ex- 
tremity of the plains of Egypt j as far as the rocks and 
cataracts. They assured me that when the river overflows 
f the Egyptian plains, the soil of wdiich is represented as 
nitrons and fermentative, the Nile is greatly increased 
between the mcjiintains of the catar'acts, which it inundates 
in a surprising manner, although the soil upon those 
mountains is not apparently impregnated with nitre. 

I was also very particular in making the necessary in- 
quiries of the Son'uar negroes who repair to Cairo for employ- 
ment, and whose country, tributary to the King of Ethiopia, 
is situated on the Nile among the mountainous tracts to the 
south ot Egypt, These negroes all agreed in asserting, that 
at the time when the Nile inundates the plains of Egypt, 
it is swollen and impetuous in their own country, because 
ot the rains which then fall, not only in their mountains, 
but higher up, in the region of Haheche or Ethiopia, 

The observations made by me on the periodical rains of 
the Indies, which hill during the time that the Nile is in- 
creasing in Egypt, throw considerable light upon this 
subject, and will lead you to imagine that the Indus, the 
Ganges, and all the other rivers in this part of the globe 
are so many rivers Nile, and the countries contiguous to 
their mouths so many lands of Egypt, Such were the 
ideas which suggested themselves to my mind when in 
Bengale, and the following is, word for word, what I then 
wrote concerning this matter. 

The numerous islands in the gulf of Bengale, at the 
mouth of the Ganges, which the course of ages has united 
together,^ and at length has joined to the continent, recall 

^ Or, as so well described in Imperial Gazetteer of India, ' The 
country ^ [2. the Sundar ban district] * is one vast alluvial plain, where 
the continual process of land-making has not yet ceased. It abounds 
in morasses and swamps now gradually filling up, and is intersected by 
large rivers ^and estuaries running from north to south. The.se are 
connected with each other by innumerable smaller channels ; $o that 
the whole tract is a tangled network of streams, rivers, and water- 
courses, enclosing a large number of islands of various shapes and siases.’ 
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to mj mind the mcinths of the river Nile, When in Egi/pt 
! remarked the same process of nature ; and as it is often 
said, in the language oi' An,siolle, that Eigjjpi is the work- 
manship of the Niicy so may it be observed that Bengaie 
is the production of the Ganges. There is only this differ- 
ence between the two rivers, that the G/tnges being in- 
comparably larger^ than the Nile, it carries toward the sea 
a much greater (|uantity of eartli ; and thus forms a num- 
ber of islands more numerous and larger than those of 
the Nile, llie islands of the Nile too are destitute of trees ; 
but tliose of the Ganges are all covered with them, owing 
to the lour months of regular and excessive rains that fall 
ill the midst of summer. These rains obviate the necessity 
of cutting canals in Bengaie, as is done in Egypt, for the 

^ This statement, and in fact the entire passage, is a striking ex- 
ample of Bernier’s wonderful powers of correct observation ; the 
ordinary low water discharge of the Nile being 51,500 cubic feet per 
second, while that of the Ganges is 207,000; although tlie lengi/i of the 
.stream of the Nile greatly exceeds that of the Ganges, the figures being 
3370 and 1557 miles respectively. As has been so well and graphically 
.stated l)y Sir W, W. Hunter in T/ie Imp&Hal Gazetteer of India : — 

' After tiie lapse of twenty centuries, and the rise and fall of rival religions, venera- 
tion for the Ganges still figures as a chief article in the creed of modern Hinduism. 

. , . To hathe in the Ganges, especially at the great stated festivals, will wash 
away the stain of sin ; and those who have thus purified themselves carry back 
bottles of the sacred water to their less fortunate relations. To die and be buried 
on the river bank k a passport to eternal bliss. Even to exclaim “ Gangd, Ganga,” 
at the distance of a hundred leagues, will atone for the sins committed during three 
previous lives. 

* The river thus reverenced by the Hindus deserves their homage by reason of its 
exceptional utility for agriculture and navigation. None of the other rivers of 
India approach the Ganges in beneficence. The Brahmaputra and the Indus may 
have longer streams, as measured by the geographer, but the upper courses of both 
lie hidden within the unknown recesses of the Himalayas. Not one of the great 
rivers of central or Southern India is navigable in the proper sense of the term. 
The Ganges begins to distribute fertility as soon a.s it reaches the plains, within 
ffloo miles of its sources ; and at the same point it becomes in some sort navigable, 
Thenceforwards it rolls majestically down to the sea in a bountiful stream, w'hich 
never becomes a' mere destructive torrent in the rains, and never dwindles away in 
the hottest summer. If somewhat diminished by irrigation, its volume is forthwith 
restored by numerous great tributaries ; and the wide area of its river-basin receives 
annually a sufficient rainfall to maintain the supply in every part. ^^Embankments 
are in few places required to restrain its inundations, for the alluvial silt which it 
spills over its banks year by year^aflfords to the fields a top-dressing of inexhaust- 
ible fertility. If one crop be drowned by the flood, the cultivator calculates that 
his second crop will abundantly requite him.* 
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purpose of irrigating and enriching the land. They could 
indeed be made with as much facility in the one country 
as ill the other^ the Gmtges and otlier rivers of Hindonsfan 
I- increasing, the same as the Nile, in summer in consequence 
of the rains which regularly fall at that season. There is 
this difference (j^etween the two countries : tliat in Egi/pi 
no rain is known, neither in summer nor searcelj^ at any 
other time, excepting occasionally in a small quantity to- 
ward the sea. It is only near the source of the Nile, in 
Ethiopia, that rain falls ; wdiereas throughout the hdiea it 
rains periodically in the countries through which the rivers 
flow. It should be observed, however, that this is not the 
case universally ; for in the kingdom of Scijmdi), toward the 
Persian Gulf, where the mouth of tlie Indus is situated, there 
are years during which no rain wdiatever hills, although the 
Indus be greatly swollen. The fields are then irrigated, 
as in Eg/jpt, by means of knlis,'^ or artificial channels. 

In regard to the wish expressed by Monsieur Thevenot 
that I should send you a detailed narration of my Adven- 
tures in the Red Sea, at Stien, Tor, Momil Sinai, Gidda (in 
that pretended holy land of Mahomet, half a day's jour- 
ney from Meca)f in the island of Kamarane and at Loti-- 
hapa,^ together with all the infoimiatioii which I obtained 
at Moka concerning the Kingdom of Ethiopia, and the best 
route for entering therein, it is my intention to gratify 
that wish when I have had time to put in order, God 
helping me, my Papers. 

^ /fhdi, the name in Bengal for an inlet of the sea or of a large 
river, a creek ; the water being baled from the and then clis-* 
tribiited over the fields by means of small artificial channels. 

* Kameran, now a British possession, off the coast of Arabia, in the 
same latitude as Annesley Bay in Abyssinia. Loheia, a town on the 
mainland of Arabia, about 20 miles to the north of the island of 
Kameran. 
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A Memohaxdum omlikd to he included in jmjJirsi Work, io 
com pi vie ihc Map of Hhuloustan^ and make known ihe 
reiumim of the Great MogoL 
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A HE better to intdcrst-ind what follows it is necessary 
to know the signification of the following terms. 


1. Souhakf that is to say, Government and Province. 

% Pragnaf that is, the chief City, Burgh or Village 
wliich has many otliers subordinate to it, and where 
the Rents are paid to the King, who is the absolute 
Lord of all the lands of his Empire. 

$, Serkarf that is the Exchequer of the King’s income 
from all sources [’fresors dii Roy]. 

4j. Kfcintf that is, Treasury. 

5, Roupkf the money of the Country, worth about thirty 
soLs. 

1 Sdhki devivecl from the Arabic, originally a heap of money, or a 
granary, hence a Province. 

Fargam, a tract of country comprising the lands of many villages ; 
there are several Parganas in a Zilla (or Shire), and several Zilias 
go to^ make up a Province. , 

^Sarkdr^ more familiarly *circar,* as the ‘Northern Circars.' The 
word literally means a chief, a superior ; Bernier seems to use it in 
the sense of a sub-division of a Province in which a ‘ treasury ’ for rent 
collection was situated. 

^ Bernier’s rendering is the original meaning. It may 

also be' translated as the public revenue, the land-tax 'orTrent. 

^ Which is the value assumed by Manucci and Tavernier, and 
makes the rupee then »2s. 3d. j see page 200, footnoted 
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REVENUES OF 


6. Lecque} that is, one Inindrecl thousand. 

7. Kourour,^ a hundred Lecqucs. 

1. JeJutfi-Abcid or JDchliis the first Souhcih j it has sixteen 
Serkars dependent upon it, and two hundred and 


ill JRoupies 

o 

o 

« 

2. Agra, otherwise called Akhnwdml, is 
the second ; it comprises fourteen 
Serka7'Sj two himdred and sixteen 
Pragnas, and yields to the Kin/^ 

2, .'52, 2.6, 000 

S. Labor has fourteen Serkars, and three 
hundred and fourteen Pragiias, yield- 
ing to the King 

2,4.6,9.6,000 

4. Hasmer, which belongs to a Paja,^ }>ays 
to the King a tribute of 

2,19,70,000 

5. Gusaraie, of which the capital is AhmetL 
ahad, has nine Serkars and one hundred 
and ninety Pragnas, yielcling to the 
King 

1,.93,9,5,000 

6. The Kingdom of Candahar belongs to 
the King of Persia, but the Pragnas 
which still remain united to the King- 
dom of the Great Mogol are fifteen, 
and yield him a rental of 

1.9,92,500 

Carry forward, 

10,68,02,506 


*■ ^ j — 

Lack, from the Hindostanee laUlxom the Sanskrit kisM, orim- 

nally meaning a mark. 

crore?°'*’ Hindostanee W. Jri is the name for too 

® For facility of reference the totals have been extended in this form, 
Bernier giving the fipires in words only, which are difficult to add up. 

province of the Mogul Empire in 
p!-™- ® the influence of the 

the ^ Marwdr, It was with the object of consolidating 

Emn^eT ‘he capital of the 
Empire during several years of JihSngir’s reign. 
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Brouijht forward, 10,fi8.02,500 

7 . Mahma coioprises nino ticrlmt\Sy one 

lumdnal and nimdy Pragnany yieldiii^i»' 

8. PditHh or Bctira, has ei‘;'hl; Scrlmnsy two 

Imndred and fortydive Prag?iaSy yiekl- 
mg 95,80,000 

9. FJalm.s has seventeen SerkarSy two hun- 

dred and sixteen Pragaaffy and yields 94,70,000 

10. liaoud e(anprist‘s five Svrkarsy one hun- 

dred {uid forty-nine Pragjias, yielding 68,30,000 

11. Moitlimi has four SerkcirSy ninety-six 

FmgnaSy and yields 1,18,40,500 

IS. Jagmmaij in wliicli is melnded Ben-' 
gale} lias eleven Serkars, twelve Pmg^ 
naA'y and yields 72,70,000 

13. Kachemire has five SerkarXy forty-five 

PragnaSy and yields (sic) ^ 3,50,000 

14. Cahonl has thirty-five Pmgnajty yield- 

ing a rental of 32,72,500 

15. Tafa^ has fair Scrkarx and fifty-four 

Pragnasy yielding a rental of 23,20,000 

16. Aureng<th(tdy formerly called DauleU 

ahady has eight Serfams'j seventy-nine 

Pmgnmy and yields a rental of 1,72,27,500 

17. Varad(P comprises twenty ^Serto'A’, one 

hundred and ninety-one Pragjimy 

yielding 1,58,75,000 

Carry forward, 20,00,00,500 

^ By Jaganmt is meant Orissa, the Province in which is situated 
the celebrated Juggernaut (for Jaganndth) temple. A tax upon the 
offerings at that Hindoo shrine was probably very remunerative to the 
Moguls. ' 

Apparently a clerical error for 35,00,000.' In a I)astdr$d'Apml ^ 
(Revenue Manual) of the third 'year of Aurangzeb, i65|«55, quoted 
by Thomas, in the work cited over leaf, the Revenue of Kashmir is 
given as Rs. 28,S9,7SO. '' ^ Sind. , ' Rerir. 
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Brought forward, 20,00,00,500 

18. Candep, of which the cliief town is 

Brampom\ has three Serlmn, three 
^ hundred Pmgnas, yielding 

19 . Talengmid,^ which marches on tlie King- 

dom of ^oikondfij in the direction of 
MdtSlipctiajnf has forty-tlirec Pro!gfi{iSj 
yielding a rental of 

20 Bagmiak,^ which borders the territory 
of the Portuguese and the mountain 
strongholds of Seva-gi, the Raja who 
plundered Sourate, has twelve Ser- 
kars, and eight Praguas^ and yields a 
rental of 

Total, ♦ 22,59,35,500 

According io this Memorandum, which I do not beliene to be 
mry exact or credible, the^ Great Mogol has an annual revenue 
from his lands alone of more than two [sic] Kouroitres'^ of 
Hoiqnes. ^ 


Note on the foregoing Memorandum. 

The late Mr. Edward Thomas, F.R.S., formerly in the service 
of the Honouiable East India Company in Bengal, in his ex- 
ceedingly valuable work. The Revetme Resources of the Mughal 
Empire in India, from A.D. 1593 to a.d. 1707 (London, Triibner, 
1871) estimates the value of the above return very highly, 
although Bernier is apologetic for the table itself and expresses 
his distrust of the grand total, which he clearly considered to 
be far too large in amount. Mr. Thomas then goes on to say 
that ‘so far from any excess in the grand total, I am disposed to 
impute a deficiency, especially in the complete omission of any 

^ Telingana. 

*2 or Baglana ; now a subdivision of the Msik District 

Bombay (see Imp, Gazr,, 1908, s*v,), * 

® In the^ Original, plus de deux Kourmres, the word twenip being 
omitted. This mistake has been copied by all Bernier’s subsequent 
editors and translators, but see No. 5 of the Bibimgraphy. 


1,85,50,000 


68,85,000 


5,00,000 
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return for the Province of Bengal, and the manifest absence of 
a nought in the sum assigned for Kashmir/ I would venture, 
however, to point out that Bernier distinctly states (Item 12.) 
that the revenue from Bengal is included in that for 
annat,’ which 1 hold to be Orissa. Rs. 72,70,000 is certainly 
comparatively small sum for the combined revenues, one of the 
Provinces, Bengal, being, according to Berr^er’s own showing 
(pp, 437-446) the richest in all the Indies ; but it should be 
borne in mind, that in his time Bengal had revolted, under 
Prince wSluijab (see pp. So and 92), and it is not likely that 
the Emperor derived a large revenue from that Province 
during the period of rebellion. Bernier, however, does not 
tell us anything of the source from which he derived his figures, 
nor ilie exact period to which they refer, but as Mr. Thomas 
says * they bear the stamp of a certain degree of authenticity, 
and allowing for deficiencies, they fairly fit in with the prior 
and subsequent returns.^ It would be quite beyond the scope 
of the present publication to even .attempt to deal tentatively 
with such an important subject as the revenues of Hindostan 
under the Moguls, but I believe that the following table, com- 
piled from Mr. Thomas’s masterly work, jnay be of consider- 
able interest to many. It would be quite possible to explain 
the variations approximately, as due to the changing bound- 
aries of the Empire at various periods, or to the agricultural 
advance or retrogression of the several Provinces, the result of 
famines or other causes. The effect of the residence of the 
Court upon tlie material prosperity of the favoured locality, 
as pointed out by Mr. Thomas, might also be learnt by an ex- 
haustive analysis of the Provincial totals— the latter a factor 
of prosperity or otherwise, which Bernier with his keen insight 
has not failed to notice, as may be learnt from pp. 220, 271, 
38 1 and 384 of this volume. 


TiiE Gkoss Phovinciae Revenues of the Mogul Emphie 

AT VAHIOUS PERIODS. 


Pbriob. 

A,n, 1S94. 
Akbar. 

A.D, 1648, 
Sha-Jab.in, 

A.D. 1654. 
Aurang' 
is:eb. 

tSome year 
between 
S656-1667; 
Bernier'S 
retunt. 

Date uncer- 
tain, but 
held to be 
between 

Official re. 
turns. 

A.D. 1697. 
Aurang- 
zeb. 

% 

A.D, 1707. 
Aurang. 
zeb, 

RUPSES. 

14**9*09,576 

82 , 00 , 00,000 

it) 

a 6 * 74 ^.| 9 . 70 J» 

aa, 55 j^.Soo : 

35.64 J 4,308 

(4) 

38,53,46,808 

( 5 ) 

30.17^^,859 
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Increases and decreases may then be accounted for, broacllv 

as follows 

I, 2. Increases due to gradual consolidation of Akbar’s 
conquered Provinces. 

3. Decrease accounted for by the effects of the Rebellion 
the richest Province, Bengal, in partial revolt for several years.’ 

4 S- Returning^ prosperity, and conquests in the Deccan 
adding new Provinces to the Empire. " ’ 

6. The Mogul rule waning, the Marathds increasing in 
power, and incessantly harrying many of the Mogul Provinces 
levying chautk ' and SM'dhmukhi- with the alternative of fire 
and sword : cutting off the sources of revenue, and wearying out 
the disorganised armies of the Empire.’ k. C. Lyall, licrar 
Gazetteer, Bombay, 1S70, p. 122. 


* A payment equal to one-fourth, hence the name, of the actual 
revenue collections of the State, demanded as the price for forbearing to 
ravage, blackmail in fact. In ’ Robert Mahon’s Shekhes lllustratm of 
Oriental Manners and Customs, Calcutta, 1797, will be found (plate vi. ) 
a very graphic illustration of the levying of thauih, entitled ‘ Mahratta 
Pendairees returning to camp after a plundering E.xcursion.’ 

“The proportion of ten per cent, exacted from the revenues of the 
Muhammadan territories of the Decain, in addition to the (.hanth. It 
was originally claimed by Sivaji as head Desmukh (a hereditary native 
officer who exercised the chief police and revenue authority over a 
district ), whence the name. 
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Ee^ardhig Dn/ihis Tragedy of Aureng-Zebe 


Aitreng*Zel)e, A tragedy. Acted at the Royal Theatre. Written 
by John Drydeii, Servant to his Majesty— is entered in the Stationers’ 
Register on November 29th, 1675, and Malone is of opinion that it had 
probafily been acted in the spring of that year. The dramatis prsmia 
and plot are as follows, from which, and from what follows, will be 
seen what poetical licence the Author has taken with the text of the 
History he used : 


Toe old Emprrour [in love with Indamora], 
Aureng-Zere, his son [in love with Indamora]. 

Morat, his younger Son [son of Nourmalial]. 

Arimant, Governour of Agra [in love with Indamora]. 
Dianet, 

SOLYMAN AgAH, 

Mir Baba, 

Abbas, 

Asaph Cnmn, 

Fazel Chawn, 

NouRMAHALf the Empress. 

Indamora, a captive Queen [of Cassimere, in love with 
Aureng-Zebe]. 

MelESINDA, wife to Iforat. 

Zayda, favourite Slave to the Empress. 


Indian Lords, or 
Omrahs of 
several Factions. 


Scene, Agra^ in the year 1660. 

The Emperour, who is 70 years of age, bad been so ill that his 
death was expected— his four sons had taken up arms to contend for 
the Empire— Aureng’Zebe, who remains loyal to his Father, defeats 

i Nur MahM was the wife of the Emperor JaMngtr^ and died, aged 72, in 
1645. Alumtaz Mahfil was Shah Jahan’s wife, and she died in 1631, and is 
buried in the Taj. Many compilers of books of Indian History have confounded 
the one with the other. Dryden has of course availed himself of a poet's licence. 

2 G 
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two of his brothers and enters Agrn, but wiiiiou! his forces; the 
Emperoiir endeavours to persuade AurencpZcbe lo re.-.ip;n Iiidamora 
to him — he refuses— and the Emperoiir adniils Morat and his troops 
into the City, Aureng-Zebe is placeil in cuiirmeinent — id oral falls in 
^Jove with Indamora — Nounnahal makes love ii» Aiircng-Zebe-— he 
rejects her advances with horror — she, in revenge, Mimmons her mutes 
and offers him a cup of poison— Mora t enters and takes away the cup. 
This is a passage #hich most of tlie critics wlio iiave discussed this 
Tragedy, but apparently without any knowleflge whatever of Bernier’s 
book, have thought unworthy of its Author. I do not think, however, 
that, after a careful perusal of I;5cniicr’s narrative, tlndr veolict will 
be generally concurred in, especially nhen it is home in mind that 
Bernier’s en/ire woni formed the A// nny a gruvl deal more than 

that, of Dryden’s drama. In support of this upinion, the passage in 
question, in Act iv., is here given : — » 

jtIs he is to drinks cuter Morat, aiit'fhkd, 

Mor. Make not such haste, you must my leisure s>ay ; 

Your Fate’s deferr’d, you shall mil die tfi-iiay. 

[ Tukiui:^ the Cupfiom him. 

Nour. What foolish pity has possess’d N’oiir mind, 

To alter what your prudence once designM 

Mor, What if I please to lengthen out his date 
A day, and take a priilc to co/.en fate? 

Nour. ’Twill not be safe to let him live an hour. 

Mor, I’ll do’t, to show my Arbitrary pow’r. 

Nour. Fortune may take him from your hands again, 

And you repent th’ occasion lost, in vain, 

Mor, I smile at what your Female fear foresr^es ; 

I’m in Fate’s place, and dictate her Decrees. 

Let Arimant be called. 

Morat and his hither quarrel— the Kmperour r(*cuijoili*s lums.elf to 
Aureng-Zebe— the latter defeats the forces of Moral, ■ Xourmalial is 
going to stab Indamora, but is 'j»revented l>y Moml> Moral dies of his 
wounds — Melesinda determines to burn her.-elf tm Ids innera! pile— 
Nounnahal poisons herself, and dies mad- -the Emperour resigns 
Indamora to Aurenge«Zebe, 

Dryden has of course taken great liberties wiiii Id, 'dory, the manner 
and customs of the Indie.s, and so forth, hut it is I'dca.sisig to see Ills 
keen appreciation of the genius of Btirnier, widrh is well ilhislratei.1 
in a passagci^which will be found at the ml of the Tnigeily, Act 

^ Compare .Ruuslum \r& Begum’s coiidtiet towimlshfer brother iXhd, wlieii liis 
fate was being decided, at p. loo, 
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/,.,• \i.v. ! wi...r siavri’ Ibis IxiKsp? 
iZ 'T-s !'«-• Vr.ice.-fion of a Funeral Vow, 

Wl-M. r.e.'i 1 -aW:. to /«,*?« Wives allow, 

When falaliv tl.eir \-irtuc lliey approve ; 

Cbea.ful in iia,nc.s awl Martyrs of Ihetr love, 

!rd Ob n.v forebobint; heart ! IIF event 1 fear ; 

' ' ,\„,i J.v’ .bV.v.i/«.'f.r ‘IDCS appear, 

rl/,:,'. \ v,'r..n:. n.y love ; what grief do 1 betray? 

Thi - i the Triumph ol niy Nuptial clay. ^ 

My lu-ltii Xupii.ils ; which, i" sp'.?!'! of Fate, 

. i'or ever joyu me to «')' dear Moral. ^ 

X„W I urn ploas’ii ; my jealousies are o or : 
i io's mine ; ami I ran lose him now no riiore. 
p,r- 1 .et no false show of Fame your reason blind. 

Zi Vmi have no right to die ; he was not kind _ 
ir'/' Had he been Uiml, I co«hl no love have shown . 
irh vulgar Virtue would as much have done. 

My' love, was such, it needed no return ; 
m could, though he supplied no fuel, burn. 

Rich in it self, like Elemental fire, _ 

Whose pureness docs no Aliment require. ^ 

In vain you would bereave me of my Lwd . 

ru lit br^tranHiind^^^ by bis side, 

ri. — . .■™- 

. , • n Miscellanies, London 1784 . PP- ’^57-iS8 

Davies, in Ins Diamait notfect tragedy in ryine 1 — In 

voh iii., .styles it Dryden’s V the characters were dis- 

this play the passions are ‘'I™"'''/ j aramatic than in any of 

criminated, end the diction ’“.ay encouraged the play of 

his preceding plccc.s. . . • ^ dedication, that Charles n. 

altered an incident m ,yo8, IW, and t72L 

Sm pe"rLmed r,*VMrfnrZbS*Sni^"‘^°f vicissitudes and 
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Trust on and think to-morrow will repay : 

To morrow ’s falser than the former day ; 

Lies worse ; and, while it says, we shall be blest 
With some new joys, cuts off what we possest. 

Strange couzenage ! none would live past years again, 

Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain ; 

And, from the dregs of life, think to receive 
Wliat the first sprightly running could not give. 

Fm tired with waiting for the Chymick (Ldd, 

Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. 

Davies tells us that he had heard Dr. Johnson highly commend the 
full and pertinent answer given by Nourmahal : — 

jN'our. ’Tis not for nothing that we life pursue ; 

It pays our hopes with something still that ’s new t ^ 

Each day’s a Mistris, unenjoy’d before ; 

Like Travellers, we ’re pleas’d with seeing more. 

Did you but know what joys your way attend, 

You would not hurry to your journey’s end. 

As stated in our Preface, Drydcn founded his play on the English 
translation, 1671-72, of Bernier’s Travels, and even a cursory perusal 
of his Tragedy will show many passages which are mere paraphrases, 
so to speak, of Bernier’s text — a remarkable instance being met with 
in Act I. Scene i., where Arimant, Asaph Chawn, Fazel Chawn, 
and Solyman Agah are discussing the situation of affairs. In the course 
of their councils, they thus give their opinions as to the character of 
the Emperor’s rebellious sons : — 

Asaph, The name of Father hateful to him grows, 

Which, for one Son, produces him three foes. 

JFaz&l, Darahf the eldest, bears a generoits mind ; 

But to implacable revenge inclined. 

Too openly does Love and hatred show 5 
A bounteous Master, but a deadly foe. 

Solynu From Sujahh valour I should much expect, 

But he ’s a Bigot of the Persian Sect, 

And, by a Foreign Int’rest seeks to Reign, 

Hopeless by Love the Sceptre to obtain. 

Asaph, Morafs too insolent, too much a Brave, 

His Courage to his Envy is a Slave. 

What he attempts, if his endeavours fail 
* T’ effect, he is resolved no other shall. 

Arim, But Atmng-Zehe, by no strong passion sway’d, 

Except his Love, more temp’rate is, and weigh’d ; 
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This Jlias must our sinking State uphold 5 
In Coiancii cool, but in performance bold : 

He sums their Virtues in himself alone, 

And adds the greatest, of a Loyal Son : 
l.!i.s Katlicr's Cause upon his Sword he wears, 
Ami with his Anns, we hope, his fortune bears. 
Ssif/A\ Two vast Rewards may well his courage move, 
A parent's Idessing, and a Mistris LoVe. 

If he succeed, his recompense, we hear, 

Must be the Captive Queen of Cassimcre, 

Which may he compared with pp, 6-11, of Bernif^r’s text. 


A r P E N D I X II 

On ike idenlil^ of the ^ Great Mogid\^ diamond^ 
mill the Kohd-nur. 

Catrou states that Mirza Miila (otherwise Mergi Mola) served for 
some time in the army of the Mogul (/.<?. Shah Jahan) and rose to high 
command, but that, disgusted with the contempt of Prince Dara, he 
entered the service of the King of Golconda, by whom he was appointed 
* superintendent over the customs and the traffic of the King.’ Profit- 
ing by so advantageous a post, and trading on his own account, he soon 
amassed immense wealth, which at first he used to gain the good graces 
of his master, procuring for him as presents rarities from Europe, 
cabinets from China, and elephants from Ceylon. * His magnificence 
caused him to be taken notice of at Court, and as soon as he became 
known, he attained to the first distinctions. What brought him into 
chief notice was an intrigue of gallantry, which he carried on in private 
with the mother of the King. She was a princess who still preserved 
her beauty, at a rather advanced period of life. The King’s acquaint- 
ance with the irregular conduct of his mother served only to advance 
the fortunes of Mirza Mula. He was sent to a distance from the Court, 
that the queen-mother might be prevented from giving occasion to 
scandal ; and the government of the province of the Carnatic was 
bestowed upon him. The artful Persian knew how to turn his dis- 
grace' to his advantage. The diamond mine, which adds so much 
to the wealth of the kingdom of Golconda, was within thi! limits of his 
government.' He consequently determined to make the best use of 
his time. He retained for his own use the largest and the most perfect 
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of the diamonds. Oiiej which he gave in the .sequel to the Mogul 
Emperorj was unparalleled in its kind. It is still the admiration of all 
connoisseurs.’ 

Tavernier tells us that the Great Mogul’s diamond wa.s olitained by 
^he Amir Jumla, from the Coiilour {Kolliir) mine {'fraveis^ English 
Trans. ])y V. Ball, vol. ii., p. 74). Dr. V. Ball, now Director oC the 
Science and Art Museum, Dublin, hut formerly of the Gerdogical 
Survey of India, wffcn in that country traced out l>y means of the routes 
given to it by Tavernier, who visited it personally, the position of this 
mine, which, known by its modern name Kolliir, is situated on the 
Kistna river in N. latitude 16” 42' 30'^, K. longitude So” 5', and on an 
old route from Masulipatam to Golconda (Haidarabad). This identi- 
fication has since been further proved liy the discovery of the remains 
of the old mining settlement at Kolliir. 

The exact date of the discovery of the gem is not known, hiit*about 
1656 or 1657 it was presented, while still uncut, to Shah jalian by Mir 
Jumla. It then weighed 756 English carats. Dr. Ball has shown 
that the carats used in his descriptions of stones by Tavernier were the 
Florentine, the lightest of all carats. Vide p. 17, footnote 

Tavernier was invited by Aurangzeb to see all his jewels, and among 
them the great diamond, which he was allowed to examine, make a 
drawing of, and weigh. He found it to weigh 268fU- English carats. 
The loss in weight is thus explained by Tavernier (vol, i. p. 396) : — * If 
this stone had been in Europe it would have been treated in a different 
manner, for some good pieces would have been taken from it, and it 
would have w^eighed more than it does, instead of which it has lieen 
all ground down. It was the Hortensio BotiGlo, a Venetian, 
who cut it, for which he was badly rewarded, for when it was cut he 
was reproached with having spoilt the stone, which ought to have re- 
tained a greater weight ; and instead of paying him for his work, the 
King fined him ten thousand rupees, and would have taken more if be 
had po.sse.ssed it. If the Horten.sio had understood his trade 

well, he would have been able to take a large piece from this .stone 
without doing injury to the King, and without having had so much 
trouble grinding it ; but he was not a very accomplished diamond 
cutter,’ By this latter phrase, Dr. Ball, in opposition to a view held 
by Mr. King and others, is of opinion that Tavernier meant, not that 
Hortensio might have defrauded the Mogul by taking off a large piece, 
but that he might with advantage have cleaved the stone instead of 
grinding it ; the pieces so cleaved would then have liecn the properly 
of the Mogul, not the perquisite of Hortensio. This, after a careful 
examination ^f the original text, appears to me also to fic the correct 
reading. ■ 

In 1739 the diamond was plundered fronv Aumngjseb’s descendant, 
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than i8 inches long, are covered with gold inlaid and enriched with 
numerous diamonds, rubies, and emeralds. In the middle of each bar 
there is a large balass'^ {balet in orig.] ruby, cut en cahic/wn, with four 
emeralds round it, which fomi a square cross. Next in succession, from 
side to the other along the length of the bars there are similar crosses, 
arranged so that in one the ruby is in the middle of four emeralds, and in 
another the emerald is in the middle and four balass rubies surround it. 
The emeralds are Abie-cut, and the intervals between the rubies and 
emeralds are covered with diamonds, the largest of which do not 
exceed lO to 12 carats in weight, all being showy stones, hut very flat. 
There are also in some parts pearls set in gold, and upon one of the 
longer sides of the throne there are four steps to ascend it. Of the 
three cushions or pillows which are upon the throne, that which is 
placed behind the King’s back is large and rountl like one of our 
bolsters, and the two others that are placed at his sides are Hat. There 
is to be seen, moreover, a sw'ord suspended from this throne, a mace, 
a round shield, a bow and quiver with arrows ; and all these weapons, 
as also the cushions and steps, both of this throne and the other six, 
are covered over with stones which match those w'ith which each of 
the thrones is respectively enriched. 

I counted the large iabass rubies on the great throne, and there are 
about 108, 3,11 cabuc/ionSf the least of which weighs 100 carats,^ but 
there are some which weigh apparently 200 and more. As for the 
emeralds, there are plenty of good colour, but they have many flawcs j 
the largest may w'eigh 60 carats and the least 30 carats. I counted 
about one hundred and sixteen (116); thus there are more emeralds 
than rubies. 

The underside of the canopy is covered with diamonds and pearls, 
with a fringe of pearls all round, and above the canopy, which is 
a quadrangular-shaped dome, there is to be seen a peacock with 
elevated tail made of blue sapphires and other coloured stones, the 
body being of gold inlaid with precious stones, having a large ruby in 
front of the breast, from whence hangs a pear-shaped pearl of 50 carats 
or thereabouts, and of a somewhat yellow water. On both sides of the 
peacock there is a large bouquet of the same height as the bird, and 
consisting of many kinds of flowens made of gold inlaid with 
precious stones. On the side of the throne which is opposite the court 
there is to be seen a jewel consisting of a diamond of from So to 90 
carats weight, with rubies and emeralds round it, and when the King 
is seated he has this jewel in full view. But that which in my opinion 

1 A conrupdon of & popular form of because these 

rubies came frdia the famous mines on the Upper Oxus, in one of the districts 
subject to Badakhshdn. a.o. 

s Rubies of good quality weighing joo carats would be worth more than diamonds 
of equal weight, but it is probable that these were not perfect in every respect. V.B. 
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Is tlic most costly tiling about this magnificent throne is, that the twelve 
columns su|)pur{ifig the canopy are surrounded with beautiful rows of 
pearls, which aie round and of fine water, and weigh from 6 to lo 
carats each. At 4 feet distance from the throne there are tixed, on 
either sitle, two imihrellas, the slichs of which for 7 or 8 feet in height 
are covered witli diamonds, rubies, ami pearls. The umbrellas are of 
red velvet, and are embroidered and fringed all round with pearls. 

'Flii-s i.s what 1 have been able to observe regarding this famous 
tiu'oue, commenced by Tamerlane and completed by Shah Jahan ; 
and tliose who keep the accounts of the King’s jewels, and of what this 
great %vork has cost, have assured me that it amounts to one hundred 
;m»i seven, thousand lakhs of rupees [.j'd:] (r.tf. 10,700,000,000), which 
amount to one liundred and sixty millions five hundred thousand lim-es 
of our money i6o,500,ooo)d 

ilciiind this grand and magnificent throne there is placed a smaller 
one, which has the form of a bathing tub. It is of an oval shape of 
about 7 feet in length and 5 in breadth, and the outside is covered over 
with <!ianionds and pearls, but it has no canopy. — Trav&ls^ vol. i. pp. 

381. 385- 


APPENDIX IV. 

Note OH the letter to Monxcignetir Colbert concerning the 
absorption of the precions metals in India. 

Numberless writers have treated on the subject of the buried 
treasure of India, among others, Tavernier, who in his account of the 
Belief of the Iddaters touching the Condition of the Soul of man after 
Deaths explains the reason for treasure being hoarded as follows : — 

* There are some among them who are foolish enough to bury their 
treasures during their lifetime, as, for instance, nearly all the rich men 
of the kingdom of Assam, so that if they enter, after death, the body 
of any poor and miserable mendicant, they can have recourse to the 
money which they have buried in order to draw from it at necessity. 
This is the reason why so much gold and silver and so many precious 
stones are buried in India, and an idolater must be poor indeed if he 
has not money buried in the earth/ — Travels ^ vol. ii. pp, 204, 205, 

All recent authorities agree in stating that within the last fifty years 

1 As Ih% ¥. Ball has pointed out, there appears to he a clerical %rror here. The 
figure should be xo;, 000,000, namely one thousand and seventy iakhSi which at | 
of a rupee to the iwre would be equal to 160, $00, 00a times, or j£x2,o37,soo, the 
rupee being as. 3d, and the livre ss. 6d. 
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there has been an enormous increase to the amount of capital lying 
idle in India, in the shape of hoarded treasure and in tlie ornaments 
used by the people in all parts of that country, and one of the greatest 
of all Indian economic problems is the provision of means whereby the 
4:)wners of this wealth could l)e induced to utilise part of it in such a 
way as would materially benefit themselves and others. 

Mr. Clarmont J*. Daniell, the well-known adivocate for remonetising 
gold in India, estim%tes^ that at the beginning of the year 1SS9 there 
was ‘lying in India a stock of gold bullion wholly useless for com- 
mercial purposes, and increasing at the rate of nearly tlirce millions 
annually, of the value of not less than ;i'27o,ooo,ooo at the market, 
being probably two and a half times as great as all the gold money 
in circulation in the United Kingdom,’ — F. 249, op. cit. 

In 18S6-87 Indian Government was aide to utilise for coining 
purposes 31,837,783 obsolete silver coins which iiad been biirfbd in 
pits and wells in the palace of the Maharaja Scindia, and were thus 
credited as part of the sum forming the Gwalior Durl)ar loan, yielding 
interest, instead of remaining useless as they had done for a very long 
period. 

Bernier did not fail to observe the large consumption of gold and 
silver in India for the making of jewellery, and in other articles of 
personal adornment ,* see pp. 223, 224. Of late years such a use of 
the precious metals has largely increased, and reliable and convincing 
evidence of this, as regards the Punjab, may be found in a recent 
account of the gold and silver works of the Punjab,^ compiled by 
Mr. E. D. Maclagan, B.C.S., who finds after careful investigation 
that the forty years’ peace that Province has now enjoyed under British 
rule has brought about a threefold change in the goldsmiths’ trade in 
that part of India, viz.: ‘a decrease in the merely ostentatious class 
of work : an increase but a concentration of the better forms of orna- 
ment industry, and a large development of the simplest and coarsest 
kinds.’ — Par^a. 12. 

Mr. Maclagan concludes his very valuable and exhaustive Monograph 
as follows: — 

The future of Gold and Silver Ornaments.— ‘ The use of 
ornaments appears in this country so universal, and to most minds so 
excessive, that the siiljject has attracted some attention from, a social 
point of view. The Punjabi is probably as profuse in ornamentation 
as the native of any other part of the plains of India ; foreigners in this 
Province at any rate, such as Parsis, Bangalis, and the like, are far 

^ The Indus^ial Com/eiHion 0/ Asia. Afi Im/uirj inio the In/imni'e cf 
Currency an the Commerce of ike Empire in the East. London. 1890, 

« Monograph on the Gold and Silver IVorks 0/ the Punjab* %888*89. Published 
by Authority. Lahore. X890. 
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more sparing' Ilian the native ranjdbi in the ornamentation of them- 
selves a,iKl their wives. The actual amount of potential wealth that 
the nalive locks iip in jewellery is something beyond conception, 
iuiropeans in dealing with the subject are far more inclined to under- 
tiian to tjver-vaiuc the amount of ornainent.s which a native family, ia 
wliattjvcr rank of life, pt »ssei».ses. And yet every day in large civil 
ca.>cs, in suit,- for dower, in dealing with wards’ estates, in cases of 
elopemenis, thefis, Inirglaries, murders, and a ftiousand other waysj, 
civil otiiccrs are consiniitly being confronted with this enormous mass 
of wealth h ing in the adfers of the people. A competent authority 
guessrs timl in Amritsar city alone there are jeweds to the value of two 
million pounds sterling. In Kulu the ornaments are estimated at a 
kikh-andoi-half ; and the gold and .silver attached to deoias [idols and 
their shrines] at three lakhs. The Jiillundiir estimate is four lakhs, 
which is proliahly helow the mark; that of Montgomery— fifty lakhs 

is pusdlily above it. In Jhelum twaj-lifths of the wealth of the 

district is said to he in ornaments. If we estimate the existing 
ornauienls at twelve tiuie.s the annual out-turn, those of the Gurgaoii 
District must be valued at over ten lakhs. In Dera Ismail Khan, 
at: five rupees to each woman, the ornaments of the district must 
exceed ten lakhs in value ; and we should probably add two lakhs 
to this estimate for the ornaments in the families of the Nawabs and 
other Raises [Gentry]. In Koliiit, again (probably one of the poorest 
districts of the Province in this respect), the estimate is taken 
at Rs. 800 for each Hindu family, and Rs. 10 for each Mussalman 
family, and a lakh in aggregate for the Nawab and other Raises; 
making a total for the district of seventy-five lakhs. This estimate is 
doubtless an exaggeration, but even a more exact calculation would 
probably surprise us in it.s results. These isolated instances will serve 
better than any formal estimate to show the extent to which the system 
is carried in the Province* 

* The main evil w^hich is laid at the door of this system is the loss of 
wealth. Another is the incentive to crime ; in Dera Ismail Khan, for 
instance, it has been calculated that in one year, out of 968 cases of 
burglary, house-breaking, and dacoity, S24 were connected with jew^el- 
lery. Advocates, therefore, of economic and social progress look for- 
ward to a diminution of the stock of ornaments in the country, and it 
is not improbable that under our rule such a diminution will take place. 
The steps taken to reduce marriage expenses will doubtless do some- 
thing, though perhaps not very much, in the direction. The spread of 
English or Anglicised education will probably do more; for it is noticed 
tliat the classes so educated are on the whole simple inaitheir habits in 
this respect. And if anything occurs to give a general impetus to com- 
mercial enterprise and mutual confidence, opening opportunities for 
investment, the use of ornameuLs may be extensively diminished. But 
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any such changes can only be most gradual, and there are obstacles in 
their way. The female vote is one. The enormous respect for 
jewellery among the people as a criterion of respectability is another. 
And the distinctly agricultural, and the commercially unenterprising 
ofearacter of the class which mainly upholds the system is another. 
There is no fear, therefore, of the practice of ornamentation dying out; 
and the position of the stmdrs [workers of gold or silver jewellery] 
appears a fairly assul^d one. European competition has as yet had 
little influence on the articles prepared for native custom. False 
jewellery, except in large towns or among the very poorest classes, 
is not largely sought after. The general character of the popular type 
of gold and silver work is rough and unfinished ; it is more likely to 
improve than to deteriorate, and for its improvement it is at present 
being left to itself.’ 

Manucci, the Venetian Doctor, from whose Memoirs I fiave 
frequently quoted, gives a very graphic picture of the buried treasures 
of the Emperor Shah Jahan in the following words : — 

‘As the Emperor grew old, his passions changed with his years. 
Avarice took the place of prodigality. It may be said, that this pas- 
sion equalled, or even surpassed, all his other vices. He rewarded the 
principal officers of his court and of the armies by permitting them to 
plunder the people with impunity, and as soon as the Omrhas [m-] had 
become enriched by their extortions, the Emperor seized on their 
wealth, and appropriated to himself the spoil. In order to preserve 
with greater security the immense wealth, which tributes and extor- 
tions augmented every year, he caused to be constructed, under his 
palace of Dely, two deep caves, supported by vast marble pillars. 
Piles of gold were stored in the one, and of silver in the other ; and to 
render more difficult any attempt to convey away his treasure, he 
caused, of both metals, pieces to be made of so prodigious a size as to 
render them useless for the purposes of commerce currency]. In 
these caves Cha-Jaham passed a great part of the day, under the pre- 
tence of enjoying their refreshing coolness ; but, in reality, for the 
purpose of feasting his eyes on the prodigious wealth he had accumu- 
lated.’ 

At a meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, held at Calcutta on the 
3d January 1883, the Vice-President, the late Eton. Mr. Gibbs, C.S.I., 
C,I.E., F.R.G.S., exhibited a drawing and an estampage of a 
hundred gold mohur piece ’ struck by the Emperor Shah Jahan ‘ In the 
Palace of Shah Jehanabad’ [Helhi, see my text, p. 241,] a.h. 1064 
[a.d. 1653]. The drawing and estampage were sent by General Cun- 
ningham, 'whofin a note accompanying them, was of opinion that the 
coin was a piece used for the purpose of presentation to the Emperor 
by a Noble as a nuzzer (or ceremonial present from an inferior to a 
superior). Manucci’s account, which I believe has been hitherto over- 
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looK-eij. is, as will be seen, somewhat different. For a facsimile drawing 
of tlie two Inindred gold mohur piece, intrinsically worth, probably, 
£4^0 sterling, see p. 3, Prot-. Soc. Bengal, for 1883. 


APPENDIX V. • 

Some parfwuiars reiafmg io Mr, H[c7in/] 0[uldinbnrgh], 

For a !<:»ng time I was unable to discover the name of the Translator 
of the first English edition, 1671-1672, of Bernier’s Travels, simply 
stated ns If. O. on tlie title-page thereof. At last, when examining 
the 16S4 edition, No. 10 of the Bibliography, I found out that it was 
1 1 enly Ou Id i n bu rgh . 

Other investigations followed, and at length I identified the trans- 
lator as the first Secretary of the Royal Society. By the gracious per- 
mission of the President and Council of that Society I was permitted to 
examine the Oldenburg (for so he spells his name) mss. in their posses- 
sion, where in a letter-hook— M. i., and indexed as 62— I found a 
transcript, 6 pp. folio, of the portion of the letter from M. de Monceaux, 
which is printed in the first volume of the History of the late Revo- 
lution, etc., London, 1671, as ‘giving a character of the book here 
Englished, and its author/ and which I have reprinted at pp. xlix.-li. 
of my edition. 

This transcript, in a contemporary hand, not that of Henry Olden- 
burg, however, is headed Extraict <ftme Lettre de | Monsieur De 
Monceaux | A Monsieur Oldenhourg Secretaire — De la societe Rayale 1 
and is dated Paris, 26th July 1670, not i6th as printed in the London 
edition of 1671, an error which has been copied in all subsequent issues. 

I am also permitted by the Council of the Royal Society to reprint 
the following biographical sketch of their first Secretary, which was 
compiled in 1S60 by Charles Richard Welch, Assistant Secretary and 
Librarian, in connection with a descriptive catalogue of the portraits in 
the possession of the Society 

Henry Oldenburgf Painted hy John van Chef, born at 

Bremen 1626, died at Charlton^ Am/, 1676. 

* Oldenburg descended from the Counts of Oldenburg in Westphalia, 
from whom he derived his name. He came to England as Consul for 
Bremen, and on losing that appointment undertook the education of 
Lord O'Brien. In 1656 he entered as student in the*' University of 
Oxford, and while there made the acquaintance of those philosophers 
who , originated the Royal Society, On the incorporation of this 
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Institution Oldenburg was appointed Secretary. FTc performed the 
duties of his office with extraordinary zeal, carried on an extensive 
correspondence with learned foreigners, and piihlislied the Philosophical 
Transactions from 1664 to 1677, contributing largely to them himself, 
gis constant epistolary communication with foreign savanis^ sometimes 
carried on under the anagrammatic name of Grubendol,^ led to Iiis being 
suspected of treasonable practices, and to his imprisonment in the 
Tower. He was, hdl.vever, quickly liberated. His correspondence, so 
far as preserved, has been of the greatest importance in all questions 
relating to the scientific history of the time, 

‘ Towards the close of his life he was much distressed by a controversy 
with Hooke respecting the mechanism of watches, which was terminated 
by the Council deciding in his favour. His portrait represents him 
holding a watch in his hand, probably in allusion to this controversy.'* 
For the following account of the Oldenburg portrait I am indebtfjd to 
Mr. George Scharf, C.B., the Keeper and Secretary of the National 
Portrait Gallery, who, through his assistant Mr. L. G. Holland, c.iused 
it to be examined for the purpose, and whose description is as follows :™~* 
‘A life-.sized figure, seen to the waist, turned to the right [.spectator’s], 
face seen in three-quarters to the left, his dark chestnut eyes look 
piercingly at the spectator, with a severe expression, thick aquiline nose, 
thin dark grey eyebrows, tanned complexion, fat cheeks and full neck, 
double, cloven chin, compressed thin lips and peculiar long scanty 
dark moustaches, which only cover the middle .space between his 
nostrils and upper lip. His dark auburn hair is parted in the middle 
and hangs down in masses on each side to his shoulders. His dress is 
of sombre black, only relieved by a broad lie-down collar and cuffs of 
blue-grey. His right hand rests on a table holding a gold watch-case, 
the upper lid of which is open, by a handle ; while his left hand, dis- 
playing a ring on the little finger, is raised to his left breast. The 
shadows are very dark, and background plain dark brown.’ 

1 When e.xaininiug the Oldenburg MSS. I chanced to find the following passage in 
the ‘office copy’ of a letter, dated London, June 30th, 1669, and addressed to Mr. 
George Cotton in Rome, concerning a philosoiihical corre-spondence And ! 
would desire that the Inscription of your Letters to mee may only run thi!s: ~A 
Monsieur Mon-sr, Grubendol, h Londres: No more but soe, and nil will come more 
safely to my hands, than if they were directed to my owne name/ A, c. 
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Ahk {Ahah)^ presented to Abyssinian Alberimf, Moslem historian, quoted, 431 
Embassy, 139 and tu «* 

Abchillah Kutl>Sli;ih, Sultan of Gol- Alexander the Great, 383. 
koiida, 18 n, 19 ; betrayed by Mir All Nald a Saysd^ put to death by 
Jumla, 19, 20. Murad Bakhsli, 108 and n, 

Aiiwr{AiJmrii], Hindoo name of ‘GoeV Allah-Coiily, bribed by Aurangzeb, 68. 
325 and % Ailah-verdi-kan [Allwardi Khan)y 

— {The Immovable), 347» governor of Patna, 77 n. 

A“to(Acheen), in Sumatra, 203 Aly Merdankan [Ali Marddn Khan), 
AAiiavdiAdik!]^ Royal Gardens, etc, , governor of Kandahar, 184 and n, 1 85. 

of, 413 and n, Amhas (Skt, amra\ North Indian name 

Justice Chamber, 263. for raangoe, 249 n, 

Adrican [Dirk Fan Adrkhm)^ director Ambrose, Capuchin missionary, house 
of Dutch factory at Surat, 127 n ; of, at Surat, spared by Sivaji, 1S8. 
received by Aurangzeb, 127, ni. Amed-Abad [Ahmadalmi)^ city of, 73, 
Agra, account of city of, 284 ; differences 74, 
between Dehli and, 284, 285; houses Am- Km [Am-Kkas)^ place of audience, 
of Gentile merchants in, 2S5 ; Jesuit 259, 261, 263, 266, 268? dancing 

Church in, 2S6 ; Dutch factory at, girls salute the Mogol in the, 274. 

292, 293 ; Tomb of Akbar at, 293 j — tent of justice, 360, 362, 365, 370* 
Tomb of Taj Mahal at, 293 Ananas fruit (pine apples) preserved in 

— Chah-hest'kan, appointed Cover- Bengal, 43! 

nor of, 66, Anaporam, brother of King of Aracan, 

Christian Church at, destroyed 178 n. 
by Shah Jahan, 177, 287. Anatomy, liindoos ipnorant of, 339. ' 

— fortress of, seized by Sultan Mah- Anil (Arab. al-nU)^ indigo, 283 and n. 

mond, 61, 62. Antelopes hunted with leopards, 376, 

— — Province, revenue of, 456. 

A;^uacy4ii[Akdsdiah)D%VyAzm'^f //my spirit distilled from unrefined 
and n. sugar, 253, 441. 

Akbar (Ekbar) the Great, departments — used in Bengal, 441 and n, 
of State organised by, 2 1 6 n. ^ Aracan (Rakan), punitive expedition by 
- — believes in truth of Christianity, Shaista Khan against King of, 174, 
287 w. i79j 182 and fk 

captures Chittor, 257 w; fond Armenians, compete with Dutch in 
of sport, '262 ?;. trade, 292. 

' — encourages shawl industry in Artillery of Aurangzeb, 352, 363. 

Kashmir, 40311. , of the Mogol’s army, 217, 218, 

— — tomb of, near Agra, 293 and n. Arts In India, condition of, 228, 254 
Aiachas or stripecUilken stuffs, 139. '■ 255,256, ’ 

— silk stuffs interwoven with gold Aslmamda (Horse sacrifice), shield 
and silver, 120 % with story of the, 255 

2h 
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Assam, war with Raja of, 1 71- 173. 
Astrologers of Belili, jugglery of, 243, 
245. 

Astrology in India, implicit belief in, 
16S-163. 

Astronomy, ideas of Hindoo on, 339. 
Augans (Afghans), mountaineers on 
Persian frontier, 20^, 206, 219, 
Aureng*abad, revenue off 457, 
Aureng'Zebe (Aumn^-zedif son of Great i 
Mogol, 5 n, 7, 10; appointed gover- 
nor of the Deocan, 15; invades! 
kingdom of Golkonda, 20, 21 ; as- 
pires to throne of Shah Jahdn, 26. 

gains over Sulaiman Shikoh’s 

troops to his cause, 58 ; arrives at 
Agra, 60 ; appoints Etbarkan gover- 
nor of Agra fortress, 64 ; defends his 
conduct in a letter to Shah Jahan, 64. 

persuades Murad Bakhsh to join 

him, 27 ; wins over Mir Jumla, 29, 
30 ; advances on Agra, 33 ; crosses 
river near Burhan pur, 36; gains battle 
near Narbada river, 38, 39. 

treachery of, to Murad Bakhsh, 66- 

68 ; bribes officers and army against 
do., 69. 

receives troops of Murad Bakhsh 

into his service, 70 j bribes Raja 
Jesseingue, 72, 73 ; gains battle of 
Khajua, 75-78. 

— - imprisons his son Muhammad in 
Gwalior, 83 ; warns his second son 
Sultan Midazzam, 84 ; imprisons 
Murdd Bakhsh in Gwalior, 85 ; ad- 
vances against Ddrd at Ajmere, 86. 

consents to Danf s death, 10 1 ; 

sends Dara's head to Sh<ib Jahdn, 
103 n. 

embassy from Usbec Tartars to, 

116 seg,; presents ambassadors with 
rich umpahs^ etc., 118, 120; seized 
with illness, 123 ; wives of, 126 ?/ ; 
receives embassy from the Dutch, 127 
seg. 

— - incessant occupations of, 129, 130; 
receives embassies from different coun* 
tries, 133 ; gives presents to. ’ Ethi- 
opian embassy, 139 ; aids rebuilding 
of mosque in AlSyssinia, 140. 

— selects preceptor for Sultan Akbar, 
^44; receives embassy from Persia, 
146 ; presents to, from Persia, 147, 


1 48 ; letters from King of Persia to 

149. 

Aureng-zebe, demeans himself to Persian 
embassy, 151 ; orders ambassador to be 
intercepted at frontier, ik ; reception 
of his teacher M ullah Sale by, ^45 
discourse on classical (Arabic) educa- 
tion of youth by, 155-161. 

pardoned by Shdh Jahan, 166; 

correspondence between,' 166 ?/, 167, 
16S; on the duties of kings, 168; at 
war with Assam, i 7 M 73 ; orders 
Sultan Mu’azzam to kill a lion, 182, 
183; rewards Mabalat Kluin, 183. 

appoints governors of provinces, 

186 ; cashiers Nejabatkan, ik ; ap- 
points Sivaji a Riijii, 190; forgives 
Begum Saheb, 19S. 

journey of, to Lahore, 350 ef seg. ; 

body-guard of, 352 ; travelling car- 
riages of, 370. 

entry into Kashmir, 391, 392, 

embassy to, from Great Tibet, 422. 

Dryclen’s Tragedy of, 465-469. 

Ava, attempted ca|»ture of, by Chinese, 
235 and ih 

Azam Khan shoebcaten by Shah Jabdn, 

53 

Azam, Prince Muhammad’s son, steals 
Murad Bakbsh’s weapons, 68 n, 

Azo, fortress of, captured by Mir Jumla, 
172, 173. 


Bab - EL - MANDEL (Bal) - el • Mandeb), 
Straits of, 2, 3, 448, 

Baganala, revenue of, 458. 

Bagnaguer {BMgmgar)^ City of, 19 

Bajazet (Sultan Baiazid 1. of Turkey), 
167 and 

Balasor, Port of, in Oris.sa, 441 and «. 

Balass {BaJakhhai) rubies, 472 and n. 

Ball (Dr. Valentine), History of Koh 4 * 
mir diamond by, 470, 471, 

Baloiiches, mountaineers on Persian' 
frontiers, 205, 206, 219. 

-Banyane, name app'licd to foreign 
traders, 164, 

Gentile merchants, houses of, in 

Agra, 285. 

Banyan-trees in India, , 309 , n. 

Barmnmhy {Baramuk]^ mosque and 
sacred stone at, 414, 4,15. 
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nrsiers ft^r payincnf | 
of money, nno ! 

Bai'bsn (Clrnnh'i, receives trnn>fer of 
rights of puMication from lieinier, xxi. 
Bassora, embassy from Prince of, to 
AitKingzeb, 133, 

Bastian Consalve. See Sebastian Gon- 
zales Tibao. 

Batavia, goverror of, rn-operates again.>t 
pirates 0!' iSo, ihi. 
—“-governor of, I2S 
Baute {SmJha), religicm of, BBfian*! «. 
Bawan, Sacred Si'iring at, 410 and «, 
412 «. 

Bazar-bread of Dchli, 354, and n. 

Bazar dealers, 43 and n, 

in civop ol (.ircat Mogol, 365. 

Bechen { riSuiu)^ the preserver, 342 
and n. 

BMmuskk^ cases of, presented to Au- 
rangzeb, 147 and il 
Begmn-Sabeb, daughter of Cfreat Mogol. 
% li ei se ^, ; amours of, 12, 13; re- 
ferred to, 21, 25, 57, 6i* 

— influence of, over Shah Jahan, 63; 

confined in fortress of Agra, 64. 

— - presents Aurangzeb with precious 
stones, 199. 

~ builder of a Serai near Delhi, 280, 
281, 

Beig (Bey) of the Red Sea, i n. 

Bmikr (Bhfinbar), town of, 385 n \ 
<kscription of, 390 and n ; Bernier’s 
journey from, 405 set^, 

Benares, schools of, 334, 335, 

- — * temple at, 341 n, 

Bengal, fertility, wealth, and beauty of 
kingdom of, 437 et mj . ; sugar pro- 
duced in, 437 ; fruit in, 438; fowls, 
ik j Jesuits in, 439 ; cotton and silks 
of, lA, 440; saftpetre, 440 j export 
of ghee, ik 

wines used in, 441 ; islands of, 442 

Bernard, French physician at Court of, 
Jahangir, 274, 275, 

Bernier (Francois), birth ' of, xix j 
baptism of, ik ; European travels of, 
ik ; matriculates at Montpellier, xx ; 

‘ takes' his degree, ik ; tends Gassendi 
in his last illness, ik ; visits Egypt, 
and has the plague, ik'; sails for 
Sural, ik ; 'summary of Indian travels, 
lA, and xxi. 


Bernier, quits Grand Cairo, i ; de- 
tained at Gidda, ik ; reaches Moka, 
2 ; arrives at Surate (Surat), 3. 

at iMarseilles, xxi ; receives licence 

to ])rint, ik ; transfers rights in his 
hook to Claude Barbin, ik ; ‘’Visits 
England, ik ; death of, /'A, and xxii ; 
legacies bef|iiL-athcd by, xxii ; dedica- 
tion of his book to King, xlv, xlvi ; 
epistle to reader, xlvii ; bibliography, 
XXV se^. 

account of army of Dara, 47, 4S 

account of battle of Samugarh by 
49'S4t comments on, 55. 

remarks on capture of Agra by 

Sultan Mahmoud, 62,63 J conduct 
of Sultan Mii’azzam, 85. 

accompanies Dara in his flight, 

$9, 90 ; detained by * Kouilys,’ 91, 

92. 

account of reception of Usbec 

ambassadors by Aurangzeb, 116 
on habits of the Usbecs, 119-121 ; 
bravery of Usbec women, 122- 123; 
receives ambassador from Abyssinia, 
138; promised a zebra skin, 144 j com- 
ments on the upbringing of princes, 
X44-146. 

on philosophy of the Hindoos, 160. 

account of kingdom of Kandahar, 

183 se^. ; obtains copy of History 
of Kashmir in Persian, 186. 

returns to France, 198 ; Letter to 

Colbert, 200 j account of Mogol army, 
209-220 ; in service of an Omrah, 213. 

on wealth and income of Great 

Mogol, 221-223 ; on slavery and sub- 
jection of the peasantry of India, 225, 
226, 230; on neglect of tillage, etc., 
226, 227 ; on enslaved condition of 
Egypt, 227, 228. 

— - on neglect of education and com- 
merce in India, 229, 230; on sale of 
governments in India and Persia, 
230-232 ; on degraded condition of 
Turkey, 234 ; Letter to Monsieur de 
la Mothe le Vayer, 239-299. ^ 

compares Delhi to a military en- 
campment, 246 ; on meat and bread 
of Dehli, 250, *251; on living 
in Dehli, 252 ; tastes wine at Amen- 
Abad and Golkonda, 252 ; on price 
of wine 253 j on native painters, 255. 
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Bernier, on flattery among the Hindoos, 
264, 265 ; account of seraglio, 267 ; 
account of throne of great Mogol, 
268, 269 ; describes elephant combat, 
276 seq . ; account of chief mosque, 
th^Jama Masjid at Dehli, 278 seq. 

account of Agra, 2S4 et seq. ; on 

the Jesuits and theit missions, 2S6, 
2S9 etseq , ; descript iontof mausoleum 
of Taj Mahal, 293 ei seq , ; Letter to 
Monsieur Chapelain, 300-349. 

on two solar eclipses, 300-303 ; 

account of festival of Juggernaut, 304, 
305? 30^; widow burning witnessed 
by, 306-315 ; witnesses funeral rites 
on the Ganges, 316; translates Des- 
cartes into Persian, 324. 

on religious books and beliefs of 

tiindoos, 325 seq. 

questions Pundits on nature of 

Hindoo gods, chronology, etc., 341* 
345 ; on doctrines of liindoos, 346- 
349 ; Letter to M. Chapelle, 349 n, 

first letter to Monsieur De Mer- 

veilles, 350*357 ; equipment of, 353 j 
second letter to Monsieur Dc Mer- 
veilles, 358-382. 

the league {lien's) of, 367 « ; loses 

his way in camp, 368, 369, 

third letter to M, de Meiweilles, 

3S4 ; description of Lahore, 384 ; 
fourth letter to M. de Merveillcs, 
385 ; fifth letter to M. de Merveillcs, 
386, 387; crosses river Chinab, ib. 
and n\ sixth letter to M. de Mer- 
veilles, 38S ; seized with illness, ih, 

• seventh letter, to M. de Merveillcs 

3S9 ; suffers from intense heat, ib., 
390; eighth letter to M. de Merveilles, 
390*392 ; ninth letter to M. de Mer- 
veilles, 393 et seq. ; on beauty of 
Kashmir women, 404, 405 ; account 
of journey from Bhimbar to Kashmir, 
405 et seq. 

crosses Ratan Mountains, 406 and 

n ; crosses Pir Fanjill Pass, 407 et 
seq. j visits sacred spring at Bawan, 
410 and «, 41 1 ; on origin of, 412 
and n, 413 ; visits gardens ■ of Achi- : 
bal, 413 ; visits^^gardens of Vernag, : 
ib. n, 414 ; visits shrine and mosque i 
at Bammula, 414. I 

- — - takes part in lifting sacred 'Stone I 


# 

at mosque of Baramula, 415, 416; 
visits Wular Lake, 416 and??; account 
of bubbling spring, 417, 418; visits 
Lake Giingabal, 41 8 and u; ac- 
count of kingdom of Kashgar, 426 
seq. ; on Jews in Kashmir and China, 
429 and u, 430. 

Bernier, on periodical rains in India, 431 
et seq. ; on regularity of currents of 
the sea and winds in Indies, 434 et 
seq. ; on fertility, wealth, and beauty 
of Bengal, 437 ct seq. ; witnesses a 
lunar rainbow, 444, 445. 

caught in a storm, 445, 446; on 

periodical rising of the Nile, 446 et 
seq. ; illness of, in Pigypt, 451 ; 
account of revenue of Gre^it Mogol, 
455 et seq. ; abstract of the French 
king’s licence to print his travels, 
461. 

letter to Monseigneur Colbert, 

note on, 473 seq. 

Beths (Vedas) religious books of the 
Plindoos, 325 and 335 ; on the 
creation of the world, 328 and n. 

Betel {Pipe betel, Lin,), 13 n. 

Bet-le (Betel) chewed to sweeten the 
breath, 283, 364. 

Bhadur-Kan {Bahadur I{hdn)^ conducts 
Dara through streets of Delhi, 98, 

99 * 

Biapek (Vyapaka), all pervading, 344 
and M, 34S. 

Bibliography of Bernier’s Travels and 
other works, xxv seq. 

Bidcr {Btdar) captured by Aurangzeb, 
32 and n, 197 n. 

Bihsthi, Pathan water-carrier, 207 k. 

Billa/i {Billldhi), * By God,’ 153 u. 

Bisnaguer ( Vijayamgar), kingdom of, 
193 n. 

Bokhara prunes (Alu Bokhara), 118 «. 

Bmekpmge (punch), of Bengal, 441 and 
n. 


Brahma, the eternal creative power, 

32S 71 . 

Brama of Pegu, cruelties of, 234 and » 



river, crossed by Aurangzeb at, 36. 
Buddhists of Tibet, sects of, 423 n. ^ 
Burning of widows, account of custom 

ofi 
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BuzSe (RcvtTcnd ^Fath-'r), t\ 7 « ; 
altemls on Ddrd in his lust moments 
lOI 24‘h 2 H 9 . 

Cabou!, (Kabulh Mir-Kan appointed 
governor of, 186. 

— revenue of, 457. 

Ca!il'Uliab“Kni} ccmnnamls Darn’s right 
wing at Sauiug.u'h, 48; treachery 
of, U) Dard,_^5a*54 ; shoehcatun i^y 
Pdni, 53 : offers h.is syrv let's to Au- 
raugzeb, 56; urgrs Dira’s being pul 
todciith, too. 

Camp of Great *\!ogul, numl)erof people 
in, 3S0, 381. 

Candahar, revenue of, 456. 

Candvys (dxlL'imlisli), revenue of, 45S. 
Capuchin missimnuifs in Imlia, 2S9, 
Caste, divisions of il'indoos into, 325, 
and 

Ctf/tfj', name of a country other than 
China, 155 

Caucasus mountain range, 395 fu 
Chah Abas (AV/iiMja A/^d/rA/c), lays 
siege to Castle of Surat, 2S and «; 
cautions Munid Baklish against An* 
rang/.el), 32. 

Chak'Aims [Skdh \ 4 kkas the Great), 
King of Persia, 1 50 n. 

trees idanted by astrologers of, 

162, i6j. 

Chah* Host kail {S/msAi Kkm)^ uncle 
of Aurang?cb, 13 n. 

Chahd'iest-kaii [Shdisia A 7 id«), uncle 
of Aurangxeb, promotes his views, 
5 ^- 

— appointed governor of Agra, 66 ; 
urges Ddrd’s being put to death, 
loix 

“ — nominated governor of the Decan, 
etc., 174, 186 undertakes expedition 
against King of^Arakan, 174, 
sea , ; wins over pirates of Chittagong, 
I5f, 182. 

Chah»Jehan {Shdh»Jahdn)i the great 
Mogol, 3, 4 has secret corre- 
spondence with Aurangzeb, 16; re- 
ferred to, 21 \ illness of, 24, 25 j re- 
ferred to, 33, 34,37, 4l» 42» 43« 

—— proposes assuming command 
against Aurtngzeb, 44; influenced 
by Begum Sihifo, 63'; delivers np 
' , keys /of Agra, 63; confined in the 


fortress, 64 j accused of sending 
money to Dard, 64, 65, 

Ckih-Jehan, refuses Aurangzeb certain 
jewels, 127. 

arrogance of Persian amba.'^ador 

to. 151-153* 

-- — outwitted l,iy Neik-nain-Kan, 164 ; 
pardons Agrangzeb, 166 ; letters to, 
from Aurangzeb, 167, 168. 

pninisiies Portuguese of Hughli, 

176, 177 and w ; demolishes churches 
at Agra and Lahore, 177, 2S7. 

death of, 19S and n. 

—■ — city of Jehan Abad built by, 241. 
See Dehli, account of the city of. 

encourages dancing girls, 273, 

274. 

invades Little Tibet, 421 ; attempts 

conquest of Great Tibet, 422. 
Cliah'limar {Skahlamar)^ country house 
of Mogol, 283 and n. 

country residence of Aurangzeb, 

35 1 - 

[Shdlamdr) Gardens, Kashmir, 

399 and n, 400. 

Chah-Navaze-Kan [Shdhnawaz Khdn)^ 
father-in-law of Aurangzeb, 73 ns ; 
receives Dard at Ahmadaliad, 74; 
betrays him to Aurangzeb, 87 ; skin 
in battle of Deora, ib. 

Chamdara, city of, captured by Mir 
Jumla, 172. 

Cnapelain, letter from Bernier to 
Monsieur, on customs, etc., of 
Hindoos, 300-349. 

Chapelie (Claude-Emmanuel LuiUier), 
letter to, from Bernier, 349 w. 
Chardin, celebrated French traveller, 
312 n, 

Chatigon (Chittagong), pirates inhabi- 
tants of, 174-176. 

Chatresale [Rdjd Chhattar Sdi), com- 
mander in Data’s army at Samiigarh, 
48 j killed in the battle, 51. 

Chauih levied by Marathds, 460. 
Cheetah, hunting leopard, 375 and n. 
Chtk&r {Sliigar\ town of, 427, 

Chempet (Ckmnpat Mi), chief of the 
Bundelas, 46 and «. 

Cherif {Skemf) or Mecca, embassy 
from, to Aurangzeb, 133 and n. 
C/urfy [CharMii], fireworks used to 
separate fighting elephants, 277 n* 
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Cbias (Shiahs), Mogul courtiers of the 
sect of, 209, 21 1. 

China, Tartar conquest of, 12 1 n. 

China and Matchine [Tchine et Mat- 
chi^e, 156 n. 

China-wood (China-root), 425 n 
China, first settlement pf Jews in 429 
n, 

Chittor, captured by Akbar, 257 
Christianity, favoured by Akbar and 
Jahangir, 287 and 

Christians in India, irreverent behaviour 
in churches of, 292. 

Chronology among the Hindoos, 343. 
Churches, at Agra and Lahore, des- 
troyed by Shah Jahan, 177, 2S7. 
Civet, horn filled with, sent to Aurang- 
zeb, 135, 137, 144- 

Colbert, note on Bernier’s letter to, 
473 ^^ 7 * 

Comory ( ICumdrij Comorin), Cape, 23 
n, 

Comori [Comorin)^ Cape, 192 n. 
Compass, mariner’s, used for purposes 
of divination in China, 244 n. 
Constantinople, beauty of view of, 286. 
Cotoilal (Grand Provost), guards 
mounted by, 369. 

Coim (Kurs) or Standards carried on 
march, 371 and 

Cow held in great respect in India, 
326, 

Cranes, manner of luinting, 377. 
Currents of the sea in the Indies, 
regularity of, 434 $eq, 

Dabir {Dahir-ul’-Mulk)i court official, 
20 n. 

Dacca, capital of Bengal, 171, 181, and 
n. 

D’Acosta, Joseph, Superior of the 
Jesuits in Agra, 288 n, 

Damascus Cutlasses, presented to 
Aurangzeb, 148. 

Danechmend-K an( DanUhmandKhdn)^ 
Persian merchant, 4 too, 

appointed governor of Delhi, 186. 

— " studies of, 353. 

endeavours ^ convert Bernier, 

414 

Daoud“Kan, commander in army of 
Sulaiman Shikoh, and n. 

Did {Ddrd^ ShMi), son of Great 


Mogol, 5 n, 6 , 7 j suspects Aurangzeb 
10; appointed governor of Caboiil 
and Moultan, 15; reigns with his 
father, 15 n, 21, 25. 

Dara, concerned in death of Stitlullah* 
Khan, 23, 24. 

assembles two armies against his 

brothers, 34 ; numbers of, 43 ; dis- 
suaded from attacking Aurangzeb, 
44 ; reasons for attacking, 45 ; lakes 
the field against Aurangzeb, 46, 47 ; 
bravery of, at Samugarh, 49, 50. 

defeated, 54 and « ; marriage and 

family of, 57 w, 103 m ; departs with 
family for Dehli, 57, 58. 

advances on Lahore, 70 ; seeks 

refuge in fortress of Tata-ffakar, 71, 
73 ; European gunners in army of, 
73 ; admitted into city of Ahmada- 
I bad, 74. 

I quits Guzarate with army, 85 ; 

advances on city of Ajraere, 86 ; 

I defeated at battle of Deora, 88 ; re- 
treats to Ahmadabad, 89; retreats 
1 again to Tata-bakar, 91 ; made 
prisoner by Malik Jiwan, 96, 97; 
delivered to Aurangzeb, 97. 

conducted in disgrace through 

streets of Delhi, 98, 99 ; confmed in 
garden of Heider-Abad, 100 ; mur- 
dered by a slave, 10 1, 102 ; head 
carried to Aurangzeb, 102, 103, 

Mulla Shah, spiritual guide of, 

154 n. 

~ — Upanishads translated into Per- 
sian by authority of, 323 324. 

Heresy of, 345 w. 

referred to, 26, 27, 28, 33, 34, 

3 S» 36. 37 . 4 L 42, 64, 65. 
Daulet-Abad {DanlaidiHid)^ Fort of, 19 
n ; Aurangzeb to reside at, 24. 

Days {D/iye)y curdled milk, 354 and zr, 
Decanlmt^ war-cry of M!r Junila, 76. 
Deccan, proverbial saying aiient the, 
197 and n. 

Dedication to, King of France, xlv, , 

xlvi* 

Dih Bazary^ lord of ten thousand 

horse, 212, 

Delhi (Dehli), Danechmend-Kan, ap- 
pointed governor of, 186, 

account of city of, 241 it seq. 

Fortifications ^ of, 242 ; citadel of,' 
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242, ; garden and square of, 

243 ; Ikizar held in square, ia. ; 
arcades anti merchants’ houses in, 
245; thatched cxiltagesin, 246; fires 
frequent iit, hh 

pelhi, dwelling's of Onirahs in, 246,247; 
construction of houses in, 247, 24S ; 
shops of, 24S, 249 : fruit market of, 
249 ; confectioners’ shops in, 250 ; 
balicrs in, il>, ; tlesh meat sold in, ikj 
■ 51 ; fowls and iish in, 251, 252, 

— — price of wine in, 253 ; Seraglio 
and royal apartment in, 256 and ; 
statues of Kajas Jnimal and Palla 
of Chittor in 256, 257 and u ; streets 
in, 245, 246, 257, 25S ; canal in, 
257, 2^. 

place of audience in, 259,261, 263. 

-« — sacked by Nadir Shah, 269 
Throne of Great Mogol at, 268, 269; 
Mosque, the Jama Masjid, 278 ; 

Serai of, 280, 281 ; population of, 
281, 282. 

- — - country around, extremely fertile 
283 ; compared with Agra, 284, 285. 

bazar bread of, 354 and », 387; 

water of, 355 ; distance from Lahore, 

358. 

— — province of, revenue of, 456. 

Deiaie {Ddidi)^ Gentile Broker, 18S, 
189 n, 

I)elil-kan (Dikr A 7 idn), 35 n; plun- 
ders Sulaiman Sbikoh’s baggage, 
60. 


Deora, Battle between Aurangzeb and 
Dani at, 87, 88. 

Dmia {Deoiak]^ an incarnate deity, 
causes eclipses, 303. 

Umias, sun, moon and stars called, 
340; of the, 344, 348. 
{Amh, jinn), eviUpirit, 217. 
Dpipm ( Vngas) of Hindoos, 343 and 


n. 

Diamond, Great, of Great Mogol iden- 
tical with the Koh-i-nur, 469-471, 

Dianct-Kan appointed governor of 
Kashmir, 180. 

Didar-Kaii, principal eunuch of the 
Seraglio, amours of, 131 ; murdered, 
131, 

Doctors of Goa, 338 n, 

Douazdeh. Hazary, lord of twelve thou» 
sand horse, 212. 


Dou Hamry, lord of two thousand 
horse, 212. 

Dryden’s Tragedy of Aur&ng-Zebe, 465- 
469. 

Dub grass {Cynodofi Daciylon\ 382 
and n. ^ 

Dutch, teach Murad Bakhsh military 
mining, 31. ■' 

lay em’Jargo on Golkonda mer- 
chant vessels, 195, 196. 

factories of, in Agra and Lucknow, 

292 and n ; trade of, 293. 

Silk factory of, in Bengal, 440. 

EarthqU/VKES in Kashmir, 395 «. 

Ebeche or Ethiopia, embassy from King 
of, to Aurangzeb, 133 ; personnel of 
embassy, 134; plundered, 137 ; re- 
ceived by Aurangzeb, 138, 139. 

Eclipses witnessed by Bernier, 300; 
caused by an incarnate deity, 303. 

Egypt an enslaved country, 227, 228. 

Ekdeha [AzMaha), dragon insignia, 
266. 

Elabas {Ilahbas), Allahabad, victory of 
Sulaiman Shikoh near, 36 and u. 

Mir-baba appointed governor of, 

186. 

revenue of, 457. 

El Bahrein, Persian Gulf, pearl fishery 
at, 204, n. 

Elephants, combats between, 276, 277, 
278 and n. 

Emasculation of eunuchs, 131, 132. 

Embargo laid on Golkonda merchant 
vessels by Dutch, 195, 196. 

Embary {Amdri), Murad Bakhsh con* 
fined in an, 69 ; Sultan Muham- 
mad confined in an, 83. 

Emir-Jennla {Mir Jumla, Mir Mukam* 
mad Said Ardastani), 16, et 16 
n; betrays King of Golkonda to 
Aurangzeb, 19, 20« 

presents the K’oh-ANtlr diamond 

to Shah-Jahan, 22 and?*; pretended 
imprisonment of, 29, 30. 

joins Aurangzeb at battle of 

Khajua, 75 ; war cry of, 76; sent 
against Sultan Sujah, 79 ; goes into 
winter quarters at Rajmahal, 81. 

; defeats Sultan Sujah, 169; created 

principal Amir, 17 1 ; confirmed in 
Government of Bengal, ib, ; offered 
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management of war against Assam, 
17 1 ; death of, 173, 

£sMa {Shrdu)i capital of Little 
Tibet, 427 and n, 

Etbarkan appointed governor of fortress 
of ^\gra, 64 ; cruelty of, to Shah 
Jahan, 125. 

Ethiopia {Abyssinia), n 5 coined money 
in, 139. » 

Polygamy in, 142, 143 ; numerous 

children of king of, 143, 

Account of source of Nile by 

Ambassadors of, 447 se^. 

Eugenes { UJjain, Ujein) (theNerbudda), 
crossed by Aurangzeb, 36 «. 

Factory, IJutch, in Agra, 292, 293. 
Fairs held in the royal seraglio, 272 and 
n 273 ; opposed by orthodox Moslems 
273 n. 

Fakir of Pir Panjdl Pass, 432, 410, 414. 
Fakires (fakirs), religious devotees, 
317, 318, 321, 322. ‘ 

Farmdn (concession), obtained from 
Aurangzeb by Dutch, 127, 129. 
Fazelkan appointed Grand Chamber- 
lain, 186. 

Feday-Kan {Fidai Khdn)^ foster-brother 
to Aurangzeb, 124 n. 

Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, travels of in 
Pegu, 234 n, 

Feringhees of Chittagong, 182 n, 
Fermghi makali Frank’s quarter at 
Lucknow, 292 

Flud (or Fludd), Robert, Physician and 
Rosicrucian, 346 n, 

Fra-Joan, an Augustine monk, rules in 
Sundeep, 179, 

Franguis iFiringhm)^ 3 n. 

Frangiiistan^ name for Europe, 155. 
Franks allowed free access to palace in 
time of Jahangir, 274 n, 

French, superstition of, concerning 
eclipses, 300, 301. 

Fruit imported into India, 203, 204. 
Fruit sold in Dehli, variety of, 249, 250. 

Galeasses, half-decked boats, 109 n. 
Galleasses of pirates Chittagong, 175, 

179, iSi. 

Gamm of, 395 n, 

Ganges water for use of Mogul, 221 n. 


5? 

Ganges water, carried on march, 356, 364. 

funeral rites on the, 315. 

account of rivt*r, 453'’«.’" 

— ~ discharge contrasted with that 0! 

the Nile, 453- 

Gassendi (I'ierrc), teacher of Bernier 

XX, 1 . * 

Gavam {Bavani)^ wife of Siva, 342. 
Genkh {Ganesk), srm of Siva, 342. 
Gentils (Gentiles, Geidoos), 3 
Gentiles burn their dead, 315. 

believe in transmigration of souls, 

326; respect for animal life, ih.\ 
daily prayers ajui aldiUious of, 327; 
Trinity of, 32S, 329 n, 330 ; doctrines 
of, 330 - 334 - 

Geoijrapliy, Itntiwlediji; uff among 
Hindoos, 340. 

Ghee, methvad of preparing, 438 n\ 
ex[)ort of, 440 ?/. 

Gilles, Persotmc <le Robcrval, French 
mathematician, 301 ?/. 

Gion-kan [Malik Jhtkin Ajydli)^ terri- 
tory of, 95 n ; receives Dani, 96 ; 
makes him and his son prisoners, 96 
29; receives title of Bakhtiyar 
Khan, 99 n j as.-^assinated, 104. 
Girolamo Cardan, mathematician, 319 
n. 

Gladstone (Right Hon. W, IS.}, quoted 
on education in Greek, 158 
Goa, doctors of, 338 «. 

Gold in India, quantity and use of, 223, 
224. 

Gold absorption in India, note oti, 473 
seq, 

Gulkonda, coinage of, to bear the arms 
of Shdh-Jahan, 21. 

kingdom of, preserves its inde- 
pendence, 193, 194, 2oS; pays tribute, 
194; practically ruled by' Aurangzeb, 
195 ; debased coinage of, 196, 

Queen of, accused of immorality, 

197 - 

Gondar {Gumiiar)^ capital of Abyssinia, 

2 «, 

Goset’Kmii {Gku si Alulmk) bath room, 
265 and n ; I'irivate audiences held in 
ib , , 266 and #/. 

GouBtehen^raz {Gtiishan Raz)^ 346 

348. 

Gmriek& {Gum)^ town of, 426. 
Gmm’Berdars (Gurz-'bardar), mace* 
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0 , 

i'tf, OT *. 

217 ; 


beareK* 263, ?X'7 ^ .iltrU'; uu M' .^.i, 

^ 280. 

Gmrzg-Bmiarsy wiiii uukos, 

‘ : jjn flssisi in huj.'.iri;,,^, 37S, 

' ilew in K-ypt c.iilv I, 451 ; 
■ disease can so:! l.-y, ;; . 

Govertimeuis s.mM u], .‘'rdy in 
Persia, lim ^ Tni key a,;y..*'n 32 , 

. Gwfiil liakcliis l.wiT 4 !it;u ul, 

confcn'ed cm *^!a^;i^c^ F.n.ir Khan, 
171 aini fi. 

: ‘Grant! fhvviot dr U cantpuii'; 

Great Mn.ipK a Mali. ‘UK-fau 
of lira Sti.inny/, ; a * 

;" of Tamriianr, 2^^) ; anuit 
: cavalry c)!', 21 i. 

in aiiny uf, 
foot stikiicr . uf, 217, ; at ‘hit, ay tA , 

217, 21S; iifr'vinrial arnry <.4', Iiiiv, 
219 ; cami) folk ca vra • 4 ' unity uf, 219, 

' 220* 

h — »« !!ur>t‘.s and oloidianls *,»l, 221 : sei’- 
/■ aglio of’, 222 i iiuntmu of, iV-, { yiaccrs 
1" of of, 230 ; liMiirt of andience nf, 

’ 261; I'ccL'i'ititins bold by, 261, 266; 

'j procossinn uf aiuiiniK arrd cavalry bt*- 
y fore, 262, 263 ; udulatiuu hi-fure, 263, 

{ 264, 

!' - — standard t>f ibv, 26G «. 

—• ceremony uf weighiiu* the, 270 ; 
large |tteseuls tu, bum t’imrulis, 271 ; 
refrair's hr Jarml Ma^jid tn pray, 280. 

• — ‘-journey of, tu l.alture, 350 .v«v/. 

“■ — artilknycii', 3!;2 ; lentnof, 359, 360, 
363, 3i)4 Durnssinng's uf tents yf, 362 ;■ 
mode of travel ling by, 370; lieki 
sports of, 374 ,>/(/, varjts rlirectiun 
of entering eamp, 382. 

revenues id bu winces of, 456 d/ 
Sf (/, ; gross revenue of, at various 
periods, 459, 

««— lire Kohd'rusr identical with the 
egreai dlaniornl of thc% 469-471; ac- 
' count of peacock throne of, 4711 473. 
Great seal of Aurang^cb, 125. 

Great Tllrat, jUlei«|'>ted conquest of, by 
Shah jahln, 422 ; embassy from King 
of, la Auraiig/eli, 422 sfi/. 

Giifiguon, impial of Assa|p, captured 
, , ^ by Mk Jmiik, 172, 

'Guinea-worm caused by impure water, 

1 S 5 ' 

Ctmgabal Lake, festival held at, 41S n. 


‘ 0*v;;.;.'-z Bih^thi (water-enrrier), 
i 206; ] ml lad of, 207. 

; ihisayaU' (llujeral), revenue of, 456. 

; Gwalior, l,.hira and his sons confined in, 
; 57 n ; Sultan Miihanimad confined in, 

; S3 ; M uj-:id Ikkhsh confined ii?, 85 ; 
; slate prison of, io6 n. 


ilAUi'X'ii (llabcsh), Arabic name of 
Aliyssinia, 2 tu 

sweefiers or scavengers, 

335 //• 

Haidar Malik, abridgment of Kashmir 
hi.'^tory by, 393 n, 

Hakim Ikioud, medical attendant on 
Sluih Sufi 1., 100 H. 

Haoud (Oudh), revenue of, 457. 

I larvey, discoverer of circulation of the 
I Good, 324 n. 

Haryperhet {Plan P^arlmi)^ verdant 
mountain, 398. 

Plasmer (Ajmere), revenue of, 456. 

liathipui^ox Elephant’s Gateway, ro6?/. 

JPau^ei travelling chair of Great Mogol, 

370. 

Hawks kept by Great Mogol, 377 

ilazttry^ lord of a thousand horse, 212. 

Heat intemse on the march, 385, 389. 

PPecPit PPazary^ lord of seven thousand 
horse, 212. 

Heir, the King sole, of those who die 
in his service, 163, 164, 165, 167. 

Hens with black skin, 251 and n. 

IPimioiistan^ extent and fertility of, 202; 
absorption of gold and silver in, 203, 
supplied with copper and spices by 
Dutch, 203 ; obtains lead from Eng- 
land, Uk j broadcloths from France, 
ik ; horses from Usbec, etc., 

— fruits imported into, 203, 204; 
imports shells for money from Mal- 
dives, 204 ; ambergris from Maldives 
and Mozambique, tk ; slaves and ivory 
from Ethiopia, Uk ; musk and por- 
celain from China, ib . ; pearls from 
EI-Bahrein, /A; destitute of mines, 
20$ j hardships of peasantiy of, ik ; 
petty sovereignties of, on Persian 
frontiers, ib. 

quantity and use of gold in, 223, 

224; state of arts in, 228; universal 
ignorance in, 229; neglect of com- 
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merce, ih . ; sale of governorships in, 
230, 231. 

HindouUmi., travelling in, 233 ; tyranny 
of governors in, 236 ; administration of 
just^pe in, 236-238 : heat in, 240, 241 ; 
diseases in, 254; fine workmanship 
in, 254, 255 ; workmen tyrannised by 
Omrahs, 256. 

Hindoos, superstitions practices of, 
during an eclipse, 301-303; believed 
to be caused by an incarnate deity, 
303, festival of Juggernaut, 304-306. 

widow burning amongthe, 306-314. 

philosophy of, 337, 338 ; ignorant 

of anatomy, 339; knowledge of astro- 
nomy, ib, \ ignorant of geography, 340. 
Horses of Tartary, iiS w. 

of Great Mogol, 363. 

branding of, 243. 

Howdah (Arabic haudaj), note on word, 
S3 n ; used by Murad Baksh, 56 n. 
Hunting by the Great Mogul, manner 
of, 374 seq, 

Hyeman ( Y&men)^ embassy from King 
of, to Aurangzeb, 133. 

India, Muhammadanism never thor- 
oughly established in, 40 n. 

■ Southern, united under Ramras, 1 92. 

periodical rains in, 431 e^seq, 

regularity of currents of sea and 

winds of, 434 sgq. [See Hindoustan.) 
Isaac Comnenus, King of Cyprus, 105 n. 

Jachen ( Yaskm), Jade, 298, 422 «, 426. 
Jaferdian{Jdfar Khdn)^ Prime Minister 
to Aurangzeb, 271 n. 

- appointed Governor of Scinde, 
186 and n, 

Ja^anmt {Juggermtii)^ the festival of, 
304, 305, 306. 

revenue of, 457. 

JahghirSi lands assigned t{» Omrahs 
for salary, 213 ; meaning of, 224. 
Jamdliar [Yama-dkdra)^ or dagger, 
67 «. 

Jauguis {Jogi^ religious sect, 

316 and «, 319. 

Jehan-Abad^ near Dehli, built by Shah 
Jahan, 241. Ses Dehli, account of 
the city of. 

— revenue of, 456. 


Jehan-Guyre (Jahangir), * Conqueror of 
the World,’ 3, 5. 

allows Portuguese to settle at 

Hughli, 176. 

allows Europeans free access to 

palace, 274. 

favours Christianity, 2S7, 288. 

animals hunted by, 379 

death of, 401 n. 

JelapQiir {Jaldliur’N(ihir\ town of, 
292 n. 

Jemel{Raja Jabmi) of Chittor, statue 
of, in Dehli, 256, 257. 

Jesseingue (A’^y./ fat Singh /.), Coun- 
sellor to Sulaiman Shikoh, 34 and «, 
35; referred to yi; bribed by Aii- 
rangzeb, 72, 73 ; gains ovcf Jessom- 
seinque to Aurangzeb’s side, 86. 

intrigues with RajiiKatche against 

Dara, 91. 

takes command of army in Deccan, 

190 ; dies at Burhanpur, 191. 
Jessomseingue [Rdjd Jamant Singh). 
Are Maharaja Jaswant Singh; defeat 
of, at Narbada, 39 ; disowned by his 
wife in consequence, 40, 41 ; referred 
to, 71. 

plunders baggage of Aurangzeb’s 

rear guard, 76 ; raises strong army, 
85 ; gained over to Aurangzeb, 86. 

recalled from Deccan, 18S* 

Jesuits in Agra, 286 ; invited there and 
maintained by Akbar, 286, 287 ; 
oppressed by Shah Jahan, 287 and n 
favoured by Jahangir, 287, 2S9; 
missions of, 2S9, 290 seq. 

— in Bengal, 439. 

Jews in China, first settlement of, 429 
■n; in Kashmir, 430 ; in Cochin, 431 n. 
Jhlum river, Kashmir, 396, 397 n. 
JkolaSf rope-suspension Irridgcs of Tibet, 
425 u. 

Jourkemi {Yarkand)^ town of, 427. 

Joiie, Bernier \s birthplace registered in 
archive.s of pari.sh of, xix. 

Kacueii (Persian for Kasynpa)^ son of 
Marichi, 393 n. 

Kachegmr^ gccount of kingdom of, 426 
seq. 

Kachemire (Kashmir), Dianet - Kan 
appointed governor of, 186 ; native' 
histories of, ik 
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Kachemire, entry of Aurangzeb into, 391 ; 
account of, 393 et seq, ; earthquakes 
395 5 niuuntains of 396 ; ani- 

mals of, ik ; rivers of, ib . ; capital 
of, 397 ; fruits of, ib . ; poets of, 401, 

shawl and art industries of, 402, 

403 ; form and complexion of people 
of, 404, 405 ; trees and plants of, 
406 ; tribute of districts of, 419, 420; 
caravan routes from, to Katay, 425, 
426 ; Jews in, 430, 431 n. 

- — revenue of, 457. 

Kadis or Judges, 225, 237, 263. 

Kadjolie {K/iajik), battle between 
Aurangzeb and Sultan Sujah at, 75- 
7 «. ^ 

Kal'an (K/iakau), Chinese Mongol 
title, 430 

Kaliane {Kdlidni), besieged by Mir 
Jumla, 24, 28. 

Kalibullah-Kan slaughters governor 
and garrison of Tata-bakar, 104. 

' — - appointed governor of Lahore, 
186. 

Kaiis (KMi) inlet of sea or river, 
454 «■ 

Kaluei'kani^ place of privy council, 
361. 

Kamarane (Kameran), island of, 454, 
and «. 

Kanaks {Khanats) folding screens, 360 
and M, 361, 366. 

Kandahar, captures and sieges of, 184, 
185. 

Kans-saman {Kkansaman) * Grand 
Chamberlain/ 186. 

Kar^iais {Khargdks)^ folding tents, 359 
and 71 , 362. 

Kar*kanays (Kharkhanahs) artisan’s 
workshops, 258 259, 

Kamates (Kaniatic), Le Royaume de, 
17 

Kafwansara of Dehli, account of, 280, 
281, 

Kurma 7 t>Serrah$ in India, 233. 

Kasem*Kan (Kawab Kasim Khdn 
Jawinl)j 37 « ; flies from field at 
‘battle near the Narbadi, 39. 

Kas-kamys^ rooms formed of odorifer- 
ous roots, 247 and n. 

Katay, caravan routes from Kashmir 
to, 425, 426 ; the use of' the name, 
427 n,. 


Kauve (Arab. Kaliwa), coffee, 364 7 i, 

Kazmi {Kkazd 7 ia)j treasury, 455, 

Kmchens, dancing girls, 273, 274. 

Kettle-drums [iiakdrahs), presented to 
Abyssinia embassy, 139 and 

Khafi Khan, historian, quoted, 19 w, 
28 «, 36 «, ,37 w, 39 71 , 48 71 , 52 n, 
54 71 , 56 87 71 , 91 71 , 102 71 , 103 71 ; 

on mock Trial of Murad Bakhsh, 
lOS 71 . 

on correspondence between Au- 
rangzeb and Shah Jahan, 166 71. 

Kkas Mahal, tower in Seraglio of 
Dehli, 268 and 

Kichery [Kedge}‘ee), native dish, 152 n. 

how prepared, 381. 

Kichmiches {Kishmisk)^ stoneless 
raisins, 119 and 71. 

Kobat'kan, muster-master of cavalry, 
243 - 

Koh-i-mir diamond presented to Shah- 
Jahan, 22 and «. 

identical with the ‘ Great Mogul ’ 

diamond, 469*471. 

Koia Kotuh-eddme [Kohi-Kiitab-ud* 
dm), temple of, 283 and w. 

Korrah, whip used by Omrahs, 228, 
252, 256. 

Kosd- 77 imarSy between Dehli and Agra, 

284 71 . 

Kouliys (Tamil kfdi), robber peasantry, 
88, 89 7 is ; assail Dara, 91. 

Kourour {WmA Karor), a hundred 
Lacks, 456. 

Kours, insignia of royalty, 266 and 


Ladak, polyandry in, 421 ti. 

Lahore, church at, destroyed by Shah 
Jahan, 177, 287. 

— Kalilullah-Kan, appointed gover- 
nor of, 1 86. 

Labor (Lahore), Aurangzeb’s journey 
to, 350 seq, j distance from Dehli, 

358- 

— situation and description of, 383, 

384- 

— revenue of, 456. 

Lanka Island, stone with Persian in- 
scription found |m, 416 n ; mosque 
on, 417 n. 

Lapis- lazuli, 1 18 

Lasker-Kan, appointed governor of 
Patna, 186. 
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Lecque (Hind. Lakh)^ a Imiidred thou- 
sand rupees, 456. 

Lemonade ’ used in Delili, 253 and n. 
Lengm-iherire^ doctrine of, 344 and w. 
Licenj^e to Bernier to print and sell his 
Travels^ 461. 

Lion hunting, by Great Mogul, 37S, 

379- ' , 

Little Tibet invaded b}\Sh£m Jahan, 421. 
Lord, Henry, Anglican chaplain at 
Surat, 333 

Loukaya [Loheia\ town in Arabia, 
454 and n, 

Louvre, Paris, completion of, 2S6 n. 
Lucretius, De Rmtm Nattira, quoted, 

314, 315^*- 

Lunar- Rainbow witnessed by Bernier, 
444> 445- 

Lynx employed in the chase, 375 n, 

Machate, Mascate (Muscat), chief 
town of Onitin, 73 w. 

Maclagan (E. D.), on use of precious 
naetais in India, 474 seq. 

Mdhdbdrata^ shield with story of the, 

255 w- 

Mahdrajd Jaswant Singh, of Jodhpur, 
7 37 

Mahmet Emir-kan, Mir Jumla^s son, 
retained at Agra by Aiirangzeb, 80. 

created Grand Master of Horse 

171 ; befriended by Aiirangzeb, 173. 
Maloila (Malwa), revenue of, 457* 
Mangues (Mangoes), esteemed in India, 
249 ; origin of name, ib, n. 

Mamiron {Mamiran'i'Cliint]^ drug, 
426 «. 

Mansebdars (MansabcMrs), comman- 
ders, 59 n. 

paid horsemen in service of 

Mogol, 211, 215 ; pay of, 215, 

evening salutation of King by, 

266 ; attend on Mogol to the Mosque, 
280 ; in square of Delhi, 2S2. 

tents of, 367 ; accompany Mogol 

on march, 371. 

Map&fU \MaM-i>raIay(i)^ total dissolu- 
tion, 347 and n, See Pralea. 

Marshal Turenne, 55 and n. 
Mascatenhas (Dorn Yhilippe de), Vice- 
roy of Goa, 17, 18 

Massipatam (MasuUpuimn)^ * Fishtown,' 
112 n. 


Matiiras (Mathura, Muttra), city of, 66 
and n» 

ancient temple at, 2S4. 

Mausoleums of Akbar and Taj Mahal at 
Agra, 293, 294. 

Mecca, Ka’bah of, 133 

Mekadeu {IiIakd‘Dcva)^ Siva, 342. 

Mchale or Seraglio, fairs held in the, 
272 and -w, 273. 

Melons highly esteemed in India, 249. 

Merveilies, Bernier’s first letter to Mon- 
sieur dc, 350-357 j second letter to, 

353-383. 

third letter to, 383, 3S4 ; fourth 

letter, 383 j fifth letter, 3S6, 387 ; 
sixth letter, 38S ; seventh letter, 389 ; 
eighth letter, 390, 391 ; niiiA letter, 

393- 

Mikdember (Meghdambhar), travelling 
litter of Great Mogol, 370 ; used by 
Raushan Ara Begum, 372. 

Mir-baba, watches Dara, 71 ; besieges 
fortress of Tata-bakar, 93. 

appointed governor of Elabas, i86. 

Mir-Kan appointed governor of Caboul, 
186. 

Mir'inanzil (Grand Quartermaster), 
duties of, 365. 

Mir Shikdr^ ‘ Grand Master of the 
Hunt,* 182 n. 

Mir-ul-Omrah, title of, conferred on 
Mir Jumla, 17 1 j conferred on Shaista 
Khan, 174. 

Miroholam {MyrQhahns]^ dried fruits, 
43S and n, 

Mirza RajL See Jesseingue, 34. 

Mirza-Znlkarntm embraces Christian- 
ity, 287. 

Moguiere (Monghyr), town of, 80 u. 

Mohabet-Kan, governor of Caboul, 7 ), 
95- 

appointed governor of Gujerat, 

1S3. 

Mohur gold piece, note cui a two hun- 
dred, 476, 477. 

Mohurs called GWd Roi/pies^ 60 

iifmsofi du vent^ 109 n* 

Moka, slave-market of, 136. 

Monceaux the younger (M. de), letter 
from to H[€nry] 0[uldinburgh] con- 
cerning Bernier’s book, xHx-lf. 

Mondas Parek, Gentile broker at Surat, 
189?!. 
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Monsoon-wind of India, 436. 

Morad-Bakche {Murad £aMs/i), son of 
Great Mogol, 5 n, 10, 11 ; appointed 
governor of Gujerat, 15 ; unites with 
Aiirangzeb, 27, 28 ; instructed in 
mining by Dutch, 31. 

wounded at battle of Samugarh, 

51 ; kills Raja Ram Singh Rautela, 

52 ; arrives at Agra, 60. 

advised to stay at Agra, 66 ; plot 

against by Aurangzeb, 66-67 ; made 
a prisoner, 68 ; confined in an 
embary {amari), 69 ; imprisoned in 
Salimghar, 69, 

imprisoned n Gwalior, 85 ; fetters 

of, 105 H ; mock trial and execution 
of, ids. 

Mosque, the Jamti Masjid, account of, 
278 se(/. 

Mothe le Vayer, letter from Bernier to, 
239-299. 

Moultan, revenue of, 457. 

Muhammadanism, principal sects of, 8. 

never thoroughly established in 

India, 40 n. 

a pernicious belief, 291. 

Muhammadans firmly believe in their 
doctrines, 290, 291 ; respect of, for 
Christ, 289. 

Mukmttih 4 -mahi^ insignia of the fish, 
266 n. 

Mullah Sal^ teacher of Aurangzeb, 
reception of, by x\urangzeb, 154 ; 

Mullah Shah, spiritual guide of Dari, 
154 n. 

Miimtaz Mahal, daughter of Asaf Khin, 

wife of Shah Jahan, 465 w, 

Murat (Chodja Moraad), a Christian 
merchant, 134, 135, 139, 140. 

Nadiea, daughter of Sultan Parwez 
married to Dari Shikoh, 57 n, 

103 n » 

Uagar-Kanay {Nakdrak hJianah), drum 
room, 260 n, . , 

Nagar-kani {Nakdrah kkanah)i tent for 
trumpets, 363 and n, 

Nmque {Naik, Skt. ndyaka)^ a leader, 
193 «. 

Nazer, a slave, murders Dara, loi, 102, 
187. 

Nazerkan, Persian steward of Begum 


Saheb, poisoned by Shah -Jahan, 13, 

14. 

Neik-nam-Kan evades the King becom- 
ing his heir, 163, 164. 

Nejabatkan cashiered by Aumngzeb, 
186, 1S7. 

Nejam-Ckak U^tzam Shah) conquered 
by Mogol^ 193 and n, 

Nerbudda {Narbada) River, 37 ?? ; 
battle fought at, 38, 39 ; river ranks 
second to Ganges in religious sanc- 
tity, 42 n. 

Nile, source of the, 141, X42. 

account of periodical rising of 

the, 446 seq, 5 low water discharge 
of contrasted with that of the Ganges, 
453 

Nil-ghatix (Nilgaii) blue cow, 364 and 
n ; manner of hunting, 377, 378. 

Naur-Jehan-Begum(iV«>/u//««j?4^-«w), 
wife of Jahangir, 5 * 

Nour-Mehalle {Ndr Mahdl)y wife of 
Jahangir, 5. 

465 n, 

Nur 4 ’Chas 7 n waterfall in Kashmir, 407 
and n, 

Ogouli {Hdghl{)y Portuguese settle- 
ment at, 170 and n. 

Oldenburg (Ouldin burgh), Plenry, first 
English translator of Bernier, notice 
of, 477, 478. 

Omrah ( Umard)y plural of Arabic A ttitry 
4 «. 

Omrahs, names assumed by, 6. 

unite with Aurangzeb, 65 ; in- 
comes of, ih, 

in service of Mogol, 210, 211*215; 

military grades of, 212 ; pay of, 213 ; 
splendour of, 214; ornaments of, 224. 

attend on King twice daily, 265, 

266. 

ceremony of weighing the, 270; 

large presents from, to Mogol, 271 ; 
attend Mogol to Mosque, 280. 

tents of the, 366; manner of 

travelling of, 371; present purse to 
Mogol on entering camp, 382. 

Ormuz (Ormus), captured by Persians 
and English, 180 n, 

0 [uldinburgh 3 , H[enry], Letter to, from 
M. de Monceaux, the Youngm*, con* 
cerning Sfirnier’s book, xlix-li. 
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Ox^ndon (Sir George), chief of English 
Factory at, 1S2 «. “ 


Padre, name applied to Roman priests, 

Ao'.f, lackeys or footmen. 375 ami n 
Pamae Gmesse, 250 and n. 
among India, uleas 'Ve^arding, 255 

Paianda (Ihirandhar), sanitarium for 
iiuropean trooiis, 102 and J- rl? 

24 »!tl “ ‘J}-"asty of Delhi, 

Patans of India, Race of, 206, ■’07 and 
«, 210, 21 1, 223 ’ ' " ' 

water 

melons, 250 and n, ^ 

appointed governor 
• revenue of, 457, 

Peacock throne of the Great Mo.-,. I 
account of, 471-47. 

Peasanto-oflndia,slavcryof,2-c aafi ^’‘“"<1^, .sanitarium (or pw 

lecuet. fa, no,... -6. | Iro^;, 132 ; fort .surrenfaT 


^'^''■(Kppii),PortonOrissaco,« . 

uscof, 283. * •^l-’Jtoons, 

Ph'e-penjak V/'/r 

pass, an-idenl at, 40.“ r‘?‘? 

on, 400 •irrj. I',, 

D>Kani;a,'!,oo "f "«">e 

Pisfak, value of a. 271 » 

Polyandry in I.ad.fl,-, ,j, 

lo'pmyi,. Kihiopj., , 

, Portuguese ■'li..sinii:irie,' ?„ *■?; , , 

j ^ Sujalt, 82* ’ ^>y 

Portuguese purchase slave,. f,i,m 
I of Glmiagong, lyt;. P'™'“ 

Pcusty poison .administer, 'd 

,.in^f.ate prisnn,s, ,or. 07 r;“ 

l>nsm {Pargam), a tract of country, 

''Sarif"''-’'"*’ •5-^^ «. & 

Prince^CondV(tui:rBm^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


- :5»22d 
anatomist, 


Pecquet,' fainoiir’ FrS 
324 n, 

Pegu, cruelties ofBrama of, 234 and 

Pendets [Pundits ), « 

^ we’ r!v Aurangzcl) 

Ig .47 , presents of, to AuranU’ 
Mosfphy Of fTi'lSoXlfc"’ 

Philosophy, schools of, , in India, 336 

Physic,^ Hindoo books on. arS 


troop.s, 192 j 
Mogul, 197 n, 

’ “'Jwnlam winter quarters at 

name t'/j * ^ * ^ncaning of 

opium, in bame ^o- 

*08® to K,fT'““ “f hereditary, 
Rains in mP ® f**®- ^ 
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Ramseingue RoiUle {J!d/d Rim Singh 
I^utela), commander in army of 

48 ; killed by 

^ Murad Bakhsh, 51, 52. ^ 

Rana Sanga, 'Emperorofthe Rajas/ 208. 
Ivantipore (Ranthambhor). state nncnn 


1-y C"’ — tiic x\u as, 200, 

Ivantipore (Ranthambhor), state prison 
of, 107 n. ^ 

Ratan Moimtams and Pass, 406 n. 

Km (Rohu), river fish resembling carp, 
252 and n. ^ n 

Rauchenara-Begum (Raushan-Ara-Be- 
gum), daughter of Great Mogol, 5, 
14; informs Aurangzeb of plots 

^5 5 ^n-ges Data’s being 
put to death, 100. 

“ illicit amours of, 132, 133. 

“ — ambition of, 351, 

-- mode of travelling of, 372, 37^ 
(^rab. rdu), captain of a boat 
451 ; an overflow of Nile, 452. ’ 

Revenues of Provinces of Great Mogul, 
4 So se^. ^ ’ 

Rivers, commonly witliout bridges, 380, 
Roa^ (Father Heinrich Roth), Jesuit 
missionary, 329 «, 330. 

first Dutch chaplain 
at Piihcat, 334 n. 

Rosewater, cases of, presented to 

Aurangzeb, 147. 

Rotas_{ 7 ?tf//Mj;w^), state prisonof, ioy?i. 

(Rupee), value of a, 200^2, 223 
^ n, 269 n, 455. 

Roiizindars, paid cavalry in service of 
Mogul, 21 1 215, 216; different 
clutses of, 216. 

Rustam-Kan Dakny (Dakhani), com- 
mands Daras left wing at Samiigarh, 
48; killed in the battle, 51. ■ 

badulIah-Kan Khdn), Vizier ' 

^ death of, 23. 

Sahet, also SaiH (Arabic sa'idV cere- 
mony of, 161 and «, 163, 244. 

Saltpetre used for cooling water, 336 

357, 364- > 00 , 

-"- export from Bengal, 440 and ,< 
m me soil, said to cause intense cold 
m Tartary, 450 n. c 

Samarcande (Samarkand), city and 
colleges of, 1 19 «, g 

Samonpier battle between ' 

^ uara ana Aurangzeb at, 49-54. 

SansI# studied by Jesuit missionaries, 
329^,330; books written in, 335, 341. | 


’^h San Thomi{^i, Thomas’ Mount) Portu- 
of guese settlement at, 196. 
ly Sanfon, Moslem religious sect, 316 n. 
Sardismukhi, tax levied by Marathas, 

0. 400. 

•n Sarmet, Fakir named, decani tated by 
Aurangzeb, 317, ^ 

Sarr-t- Asra 7 \ Persian fl?lnslation of 
>j Upanishacls^ 323 n. 

Sayurghal, la|ds given for benevolent 
purposes, 374 n. 

Scales, insignia of the, 267 n. 
s Schall (Father Johann Adam), German 
? Jesuit in_ Peking, 429 n. 

Scindy (Scinde), Jafar Khan appointed 
governor of,^ 186 and n. 

Sea in the Indies, regularity of currents 
of, 434 scq. 

^ Sebastian Gonzales Tibao, chief of 
Chittagong pirates, 178 and n. 

' the Great), 

383- 

Sehm-guer [Salim-ghar\ Murad Bakhsh 
confined in, 69. 

Send-hrary [Sandrakan), sacred spring 

of, 411, 412, 414. 

Sengsafed (Sang-isa/atd), ‘Whitestone,’ 
410 n, 419. 

Sepe-Chekouh {Sipih- SMok), son of 
Dara, 96 n, 97 * conducted with Dara 
through streets of Delhi in disgrace, 
98, 99 ; poisoned, 107. 

Seraglio at Delhi, account of the, 267. 

fairs held in the, 272 and n, 273* 

modes of travelling by ladies of the, 

371, 272 j penalty for approaching 
too near 373, 374. 

beraphas (Sar-o-pa), robes of honour, 
Sow, 118, 120. 

presented to Abyssinian embassy, 
138, 1391 presented to Persian em- 
bassy, 147, 149. 

berenaguer {Srmaga}% mountains of 
59 and n ; 60, 92, 

S^rkan {Strkar), exchequer of Kiiw’s 
income, 455. ^ 

Scrra/s {AxKb, sarrd/), money-changers, 

302. ^ 

Seya-Gi {Simjt), founder of the Mar- 
atha power, 136 n. 


attempts to sdze Shaista Khan, 
187 j plunders Sufat, 188; beaten #ff, 
by English and Dutch, 189,* torture a 





